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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


CATALOGUES 


FOUNDED l’-U V 

THURSDAY 19Ui FEBRUARY 

and following day at 1 pm at IIS thundery Lime 

Private Press Books and Contemporary Bindings 

Illustrated Catalogue £3.50 

MONDAY 23rd FEBRUARY 

at II am and 2.30 pm at New Bond Street 

Printed Books Mainly Relating to Medicine and Science 

including the first portion of the extensive library illustrating The History of 
Mediuinc and Science collected by rhe late Dr E. Ashworth Underwood, F.R.C.L’.. 
London, with Rome general Bibliography and Literature, and Medical and 
Scientific Books front other sources. 

Catalogue El 

THUIIKDAY 2Gth FEBRUARY 

at 111.10 am Hi Sotheby King mid Cluseniorc, Station Rood, Ptilburnugli, West 
Sussex 1(1120 IAJ. Telephone (071132) .13.11 

Antiquarian and Modern Books, Maps, Atlases, Ephemera 
and Drawings 

Viewing I-’iiJny 20tli Februaty from 10 am to 4 pm, following day from 9 am to 
12 noon, and Monday 23rd February from 10 uni to 4 pm. 

Illustrated Catalogue £1 (£1.30 by post ) 

WEDNESDAY 4tb MARCH 

at 2 pm ut Sothcby Re lts ford Adams, lteotii Mansions, 28-30 Watergate Street, 
Clic.iler Clll 2N A. Telephone (0244) 315511 

Printed Books 

comprising English and Corn mental Literature from tlic 16th to the 20th Ceil- 
tury. Honks on Travel nnd Topography including some mops and atlases, Sport, 
the Fine Arts and Architecture, Science and Natural History, with u selection of 
Children's Books. 

Illustrated Catalogue £2.50 

Thursday Stll March 

and following day at 1 pm at IIS Chancery Lane 

Printed Books 

including Art Reference, Bibliography, Literature, Travel and other miscellan- 
eous subjects, also an extensive collection of books riu Coins. 

Catalogue £1 

Sorheby I'arke Bcrnu & Co., 34-35 New Bond Street, London WIA 2AA Tthsphunt: (01)493 8080 
Hoilttbon’* Rooms. 1 15 Chwtceiy Lane, London WC2A 1 PX Tdtpkonr. (01)405 7238 


LIBRARIANS 


«ir 


Roehampton 

Institute 


Dlgby Stuart, Froebel, Southlands, WhKelands 
The Roehampton Institute of Higher Education 
is a reoently established federation which now 
seeks to appoint at Head of Department Grade 
V an ^ 

INSTITUTE LIBRARIAN 

A highly motivated, person is required as soon 
as possible to organise and develop the library 
and learning resources throughout the Institute. 
The Institute Librarian will be responsible for 
an academic library of growing importance 
which supports a wide range of first and higher 
degress associated with' Education, the Arts 
and Sciences. Applications are Invited from 
graduates who are professionally, qualified and 
with substantial- . experience . frr academic 
libraries. , 

Salary s #2,^2* 14,3** plus London Allowance 


BY* ampton; Institute of Higher Education, 
Richardson Dtgbv Stuart College, Roe- 

MindQh SW15 5PHi 

ymm date jf 6 r, application^:. 6 , March, 1 & 81 : '■ 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST AN6LIA 

■ ■ Norwich . 

Applicalipna arc in, Had .Iran 
etiauarad librarians lor the. post 


PRINCIPAL LIBRARY 
.ASSISTANT 

In thp A/nivai'bilv Library. The 
■alary will ba on aoafa CS.7M 
Id £7,212 par annum (■oal* from 





A qualillad 


SECOND EUROPEAN 

ANTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR 

OLD BOOKS AND PRINTS 

Forty-five antiquarian booksellers from seven countries 
oiler valuable books and prints Irom six centuries 

MAASTRICHT, THE NETHERLANDS, EUROHAIL 

February 19th-22nd, 1081 

Hours: Thursday : G p.m.-lQ pm. 

Friday and Saturday : 10 am 3 p.m. 

Sunday : 1 1 a.m.-5 p.m. 


LIBRARIANS 


We are seeking chartered librarians with appro- 
priate experience lor Ihe following vacancies which 
have arisen from a restructuring of the Library 
Service in the County. 


Librarians 


Salary £5,952-26,537 

North Area — Based in Barnstaple 
East Area— Based in Exmouth • 
Central Area — Ba?ed in Exeter 

Children'9 Librarians work from the Area Central 
libraries and are responsible for Ihe organisation 
and development ol public library services and 
activities for children within Ihe Area. 

Application form (please enclose a large stamped 
addressed envelope) from the County Librarian, 
Admin. Centre, Barley House, I ale worth Road, 
Exeter EX4 IRQ, re- 
turnable by 28th 
February, 1981. 





Assistant County Librarian 

. \ £11,622 -£12,714 : 

You should be a Chartered Librarian with extensive 
experience ol library' management at a senior level. 
Second In seniority,: you will ba responsible for 
the professional and service elements of the depart- 
ment and deputise lor Ihe County Librarian'. 

Application' (orm front, the County Librarian, Admin. 
Centre, Barley House, Isle- 
worth; Road, Exeter EX4 
IRQ, retur habit by ' 

28|h Feb. 1981. 
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DANTE :DE VULGAR! 
EL 0 QUENT 1 A 

(U.tnshiiod into Enrjliih bf 
A. Q Fcrrors Howell) 

Published 9 Fab. T98i by 
Rebel Press C2.95 
I -I0p p&p 
a/so available 

SELECT CO POEMS Of 

RONALD DUNCAN 
£-1.25 \ 40p p&p 
Orders lo : The Rebel 

Press, c.-’o Ehmtont Books 
Ltd.. Tisbuiy. Nr. Salisbury, 
Wiltshire. Tel : 074 787 

07-17 
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Sir, George Gtotie by “ Spy ,f ~Leille Ward-^from a watercolour for Vanity 
• Fair (January 3l, lS91) in the possession of the Royal College of Music. 
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Dostoevsky on the radio, 
Painting from Nature’, 
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Wagner, Ben Jonson, 
Bach, Jenny Lind 
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Ancient Greece— 
the Victorian version 

Fact and fiction 
in Truman Capote 
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The Gentleman’s 
Country House and its Plan 

1835-1914 

JILL FRANKLIN 

tectum in History of Art and Architecture, 

University of London Extra Mural Department 
The country houses built between 1835 and 1914 range from architectural 
masterpieces to the monstrously ugty. Dr Franklin describes how they were 
planned end lived In, using a fascinating range of architectural and literary 
sources. She makes clear how each house was designed to accommodate 
the various hierarchies within the household, and the rigid social con* 
ventlons of the time, the plans ensuring that everything happened In the 
right piece at the right time. 

0622 6 With 70 plans and 74 Illustrations £16.35 


People’s History 
and Socialist Theory 
Edited by RAPHAEL SAMUEL 

’What can you do with a book like this? Buy It, that’s what you can do. You 
won't regret Uneven if It carries you to the lip of lunacy. No one interested in 
the practice and theory of popular and socialist history. Indeed In the very 
vitality of history Itself and In the rich end vigorous historically informed 
culture which is surging up In the people of this Island now can afford to be 
Without It.'-QWYN a. WILLIAMS, The Guardian 

0766 5 £10.96, 0652 7 {paper) £6.$5 History Workshop Series 


Post-War British Theatre Criticism 

JOHN ELSOM 

Theatre Critic of The Listener 
With drawings by Feifks Topolskl 

*Hflre are dally and weekly critics' views on BO key productions, but John 
Elsom has blown the dust off them: using news Items, leading articles and 
even Hansard, his prefaces revfve the Immediate background and 
atmosphere of each firat.nlght Thus the notices of Edward Bond's Saved 
are set agalnatthe 'dirty plays' controversy which preceded the abolition of 
theatre censorship In 1988 .' -John barber. Daffy Telegraph 
06350 £9.76, 0536 9 {paper) £6.95 


Spaghetti Westerns 

Cowboys and Europeans 
from Karf May to Sergio Leone 

CHRISTOPHER FRAYUNG 

Professor of Cultural History, Hoyai College of Art 

% wide-ranging assessment of the spaghetti phenomenon, His bo6k 
Illuminates e fascinating 'area of popular culture, end along the way 
employs the techniques of structuralism end semiology with a proper 
cli^n\8pectIon , -PHiuPFRBNOH> Observer ■ • p p * r 

Cinema hnd Society. 320pp. over 250 ittustretlons. ' ■ 

05032 £16.86, 0604 0 (paper) £8, $5 


T $ Eliot and {he . 

. : - Romantic Critical 
Tradition 

: EDWARD loss:- . 

^ Queen's Uofyeralfy, Ontario 
.;'.Thl* thbroMBh examination Is the 
i first, bo ok to make use of Eliot's 
' iiirjpubjlihbd:, plarti .teoturea .oft 
i metaphysical poetry. V 

'■ p9366Stm ■■ 


Proust's Recherche 
RANDOLPH SPUTTER 

Professor of Erigllsh, 
California Institute of Technology 
A: psychoanalytic Interpretation of 
A to recherche tfu lamps perdu, 
which takes Into account the work 
.of Jacques Lacan and, deques 
Derrida. 

06640 £10.50' 
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MUSIC 


A mystery and its monument 


By Anthony Burgess 


STANLEY SADIE (Editor) : 

The New Grove Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians 

20 volumes. Macmillan. £850. 

0 333 23111 2 

Tennyson said something about the 
repetition of a common word turn- 
ing that word into a wonder. 
Uterary men and women who know 
something about music occasionally 
shake themselves awake from the 
torpid acceptance of all that sound 
that nowadays surrounds us— never 
has there been so much music, and 
so much of it Imposed upon us— 
to marvel that it should all have 
its provenance in a piano handspan 
of twelve notes and an assortment 
of noises. Next year is James 
Joyce’s centenary {The New Grove 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
will remind you of this: there are 
literary men there as well as musi- 
cians) and I -have devised a musical 
version of Ulysses in celebration. I 
have spent the past two months in 
orchestrating the music, and, on 
mv resumption of literary work, I 
am struck by one great difference 
between the two activities : for writ- 
ing words 1 need a dictionary ; for 
writing notes I have to assume a 
total knowledge and control of the 
medium. This is because I am not 
dealing with meanings. And yet, 
writing music, I am presumably try- 
ing to communicate. What is the 
nature of that communication ? 

This is a question asked more 
often by litterateurs than by 
musicians. If a musician were to 
worry about the semantics of his 
art he might well be struck dumb: 
as with riding a bicycle (Johnson 
could see no bicycle would go: you 
bear yourself and the machine as 
well), you must not let conscious- 
ness intrude too much. When, as 
a boy of fourteen who thought his 
future lay in musical composition, 
l pored over the old Grove (a 
second or third edition of the 
original) In my local library reading 
room, I had enough of the 
musician’s Instinct to take it for 
granted that Beethoven expressed 
recognizable human emotions: how 
this was done was not for me to 
Inquire. Sir George Grove himself 
wrote the Beethoven article, as he 
bed written a few years previously 
a whole book qn the Beethoven 
symphonies, and he was full of the 
assumption that music dealt in love, 
anguish, triumph and visions of 
heaven. Bernard Shaw, in a 
memorable article on the Beethovan 
hook in the Saturday Ravlew, 
praised Grove for avoiding tochnl- 
®r twaddle about the subaominant 
( which I could teach to a poodle , 
in two hours ”), and rhapsodizing 
in the manner of "The lovely 
melody then passes, by a transition 
or remarkable beauty, into the key 
C n ?N or ‘ 1° which it seems to 
go straight up ta heaven ". 

k l Heaven? In what way 

? Hqw to heaven? The 
nineteenth century did not ask 
these questions much. If they did 
F« to ask them, preferring 
t0 . concentrate on the 
twaddle of modulation via 
vir.„ N P a ^ o tah , nevertheless 

Victorian musicians accepted that 
pfaon y discoursed -personal 

■ a . n ° could attain a virion 
of subHmtty In Victorian Britain 
5“!^. was ^ heard in terms of 
morality and promoted among the 

5«ft. en * of [Utilitarianism t* a 

ceyica of temperance and uplift. 

na i i is a typical 

expression of the educative urge of 
**Yt ,the work' of ■ a musical 
!Sj taur . "Murray of the OED 
was a philological ' amateur ) * as wel! 
■ a nj5 h ‘ t0 ,jsuppiy. a dictionary .of 
nglnearirig^pr of -biblical geography 
4ifch°I eta ? 8 a , 5 0I *Htendium " from 

i" totelligent enquirer* can 
- n PW* 1 Compass, and In 
which he can, understand; 

■ ™e ? bt by a Sytap'hbny or 
and 8 F \i 4u ?' -« 5tretto, a Coda ” 

Our; vi^s . the morality of 


not cease to be musical — though 
their repertory was reduced on racist 
grounds — when they became Nazi. 
George Steiner has an essay in his 
Language and Silence in which he 
wonders at the mentality of the 
death-camp commandant who could, 
after a day supervising the liquida- 
tion of Jews, go home to weep tears 
of pure joy at a broadcast of a Schu- 
bert trio or- a recorded Schumann 
Lied. His wonder is misplaced if we 
consider that the nineteenth-century 
musical aesthetic was wrong, and 
that the feelings engendered <by 
music have nothing to do with Kant 
or Goethe or the New Testament- 
We can thrlU to the Afeistersinger 
Prelude as Hitler did, but the 
imagined referent of the emotion 
had better not be too closely 
considered. The Nazis could 
hear in the last movement of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony an 
expression of Nazi aspirations. 
Those aspirations ere no more 
present in the music or, indeed, 
the words, than are visions or 
Christian democracy or of white 
supremacy in Smith’s Rhodesia, 
which used the Ode to Joy as a 
national anthem. Freud feared 
music because it was too close to 
the id. St Augustine was “ torn 
between three attitudes to music : 
exaltation of musical principles as 
embodying principles of cosmic 
order ; ascetic aversion from music- 
making 88 carnal ; and a recogni- 
tion of jubilation and congrega- 
tional song as respectively expres- 
sing the inexpressible ecstasy and 

K ioting congregational broth er- 

I quote here from F. B. Spar- 
shotfs essay on the Aesthetics of 
Music, noting the happy accident of 
taxonomy which places acoustics 
and aesthetics, or sound and the 
meaning of sound, close together in 
the very first volume. Sparshott’s 
approach is diachronic, as Is every- 
body’s approach to everything (look 
up Trombone to find which pedal 
notes are practicable and you 
plunge into history rather than 
immediate need), but he ends with 
his own questions : 

A final problem arises not within 
music but on its borders: the 
edges of the arts are becoming 
blurred. Can and should we con- 
tinue to think of music as an art 
distinct from all otlhers, or should 
we once more face the prospect 
that, as Roger Bacon and Wagner 
suggested in their different ways, 
the future of music lies within 
some comprehensive form of 
aesthetic activity? It is a prob- 
lem on the frontiers of philosophy 
and sociology, for it may be that 
music as we hove known it Is 
proper <to a phase of civilization 
• that is passing away. 

Wo have, in fact, despite the ponder- 
ing of individual a es dieticians, 
come no nearer to a common under- 
standing of wfeat music tries to do 
and, moreover, the notion of what 
we call music is becoming confused. 
The phase of civilization repre- 
sented by Grove I was both too sure 
of Itself and too limited in its defini- 
tions. We are in the Cage age, in 
Which the 'hieratic pretensions of 
music to be superior to mere 
natural noise are being questioned, 
and the presentation of ® fixed mea- 
sure of silence can be an acceptable 
auditory experience. We have 


and the presentation of e fixed mea- 
sure of silence can be an acceptable 
auditory experience. We nave 
things In the new Grove which its 
superseded great-grandfather ; bad, 
despite the claims of democracy 
and die expansion of the Empire, 
t» regard as too fair away from 
Beethoven to take setfoudly— the 
music of the dance ball and the 
popular theatre and the gongs and 
nosefiutes of people in loJn-clotns. 

We have great stretches of ethnD- 
rausicoiogy and articles on jazz and 
pop and populai 1 musicians. In that 
vastest expanse of any musical 
compendium— <B to Petros B^antios 
— Irving Berlin : tinkles in the . key 
of F sharp, the' Only key he imuld 
manage, near to Berlioz, and the 
Beatles (tile lata John Lennon* by 
the wav, did not produce In tits. 
Ovtn Write in the_ 1970s) 

«d. the troubadour , 


illlon 


It is as well, when first probing 
the utility of a new and massive 
compendium, to test It in an area 
vaguely eccentric. Last August my 
friend John Sebastian died. He , 
was an American harmonica player • 
of repute, and for him I com- 
posed two works with guitar 
accompaniment— a bagatelle and a 
sonatina. More recently I have 
composed for two harmonica 
players still happily with us— 
Tommy Reilly (he and I played an 
unnamed rhapsody on my sixtieth 
birthday and television) and Larry 
Adler. Both Adler end Reilly have 
brief but flavoursome entries, but 
John Sebastian is not there. 

The article on the Harmonica 
tells us how the instrument works, 
its range, who manufactures it. It 
does not tell the prospective com- 
poser for the Instrument what 
chords can be played on it. Under 
the biography of Villa-Lobos there 
is mention of a -harmonica concerto 
—it was in fact commissioned by 
John Sebastian — but there seems to 
be no means, under either his entry 
or that of Harmonica, of mention- 
ing that his cadenza for the Instru- 
ment was unplayable and had to be 
rewritten by the performer. .Now 
this is obviously an instance of my 
asking too much, but only the com- 
prehensiveness of <he new Grove 
would tempt me to ask at all. One 
of the finest of the younger Ameri- 
can composers is Stanley Silver- 
man (whose latest opera was fav- 
ourably reviewed In the TLS). He 
end I produced an Oedipus cantata 

f ierformed in New York. He is not 
n the new Grove, though Bob 
'Dylan and ELvis .Presley are. Is it I 
who .put the kiss of documentary 
neglect on musicians with whom I 
have associated? You cannot have 
everybody, but it seems you have’ 
to have every minor Nordic teacher 
and folksong-collector whose name 
even began with K. 

But musicians happy to see 
Krengel, Krenn and Krenz may well 
grumble at space wasted on Eric 
Fogg, who worked for the BBC 
North Region and committed 
suicide. He was a Manchester com- 

r toser who wrote a Bassoon Concerto 
n D for Archie Camden. I am 
Interested in minor British com- 
posers, having aspired to be one 
myself, and am generally satisfied 
with the .way the new Grove, if not 
the musical world without, deals 
with them. If Sacheverell Coke is 
not here, Josef 'Holbrooke is (much 
quoted for his use of banks of 
saxophones in Forsyth's Orchestra- 
tion), and also Cyril Scott and 
Dame Ethel Smyth. On Havergal 
Brian a judgment Is made which is 
applicable to most of the figures of 
the British musical renascence — 
that the fresh and idiosyncratic are 
Juxtaposed with the banal and con- 
ventional. The major British com- 
posers are well covered, but we do 
not find In their entries the same 
concentration on tangibles as we 
find in the articles on Mahler and 
Bartok and especially Hindemith-— 
music-type illustrations of composi- 
tional procedures,' the physical 
nature of their styles. I realize 
that Imogen Holst has a sort of 
monopoly of her father, but I should 
have liked, for a change, a non-filial 
view, with examples of his super- 

B V fourths (which, not being 
of s Mablerian, I had not till 
now realized were to be found in 
. Mahler) and the triadic daring of 
the Hymn of Jesus and .the Choral 
Symphony, 

■ The articles on Mozart (a specia- 
lization of the editor, Stanley Sadie, 
who had bettor be congratulated 
now, though in parenthesis, and 
recommended for the next honours 
list), Beethoven. Wegner and the 
rest can hardly be overpraised. 
They are not merely Informative, 
they are sometimes thrilling in the 
manner 'of literature. If musicians 
write so well, and Incidentally show 
so niuch knowledge of literature,, it 
seems in order to plead once again 
fqr literary people to know some- 
thing about music. It 

. modern Siendhaliaui wl 

Philip Gossett’s essay 
with great delight and t 
•< worried when they meet 


of the V Su 


learned in opera who cannot even 
read a score. T. S. Eliot, who, as a 
man whose work was set to music 
and who wrote about the ‘relation- 
ship between the two auditory arts, 
has an entry here, loved the later 
Beethoven quartets and yet prob- 
ably did not know much about the 
Neapolitan sixth. 

If we want to know what a Nea- 
politan sixth is, what does Grove 
tell us ? It tells us that it is the 
first Inversion of the major triad 
built on the flattened second degree 
of the scale. It usually precedes a 
V-I cadence and It functions like a 
subdominant. If I were trying to 
explain it to a ■ non-musician I 
would, after telling him that it is 
called Neapolitan because it was 
popular with the eighteenth-century 
Neapolitan school— Scarlatti, Pergo- 
lesi, Cimarosa,- others— bang out an 
F major triad on the piano, ; root 
position, meaning - F in the bass, 
and then slide the A, C and F which 
occupy the right hand up to the 
black keys Immediately north of 
those three white notes (there's 
your Neapolitan sixth) and then 
slide back again. The function of 
the chord ? In Beethoven certainly 
to effect fairly remote modulations. 
The earlier works change from key 
to key by the fairly mild process 
of adding a sharp or a flat ; the last 
quartets modulate by sliding by 
semitones : that is where 'the Nea- 

{ tolitan sixth comes in. [ cannot put 
t any more simply in words, but 
I can show it on a keyboard. The 
“Intelligent enquirer” of Grove's 
1879 foreword could not, in fact, 

t et much from a compendium, 
lusic cannot be explicated in 


Music cannot be explicated in 
words. Grove does not provide a 
musical education from scratch. 
You have to be pretty far gone In 
music before you can use Grove at 
all. 

It Is no good looking up Tristan 
und Isolde. In' Percy Schoies's 
Companion to Music you will find 
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Encyclopedic Dictionary of 
the Sciences of Language 

OSWALD DUCROT and 
TZVETAN TODOROV. 
Introductions and guides to 
contemporary linguistics, semantics 
and related disciplines. This major 
new reference book examines the 
Trends in twentieth-century 
linguistics, describes the branches 
of linguistics and language study, 
and analyses the methodological 
and descriptive concepts. 

394 pages. £17.60 (0 631 127933) 

Desire In Language . 

A Semiotic Approach to 
Literature and Art 
JULIA KR1STEVA 
Desire in Language traces the path 
of an investigation extending over 
ten years, into the semiotics of 
literature and the arts. 'Julia 
Kristeva always destroys the latest 
preconception, the one we. thought 
we could be comforted by, the one 
of which we could be proud.' - 
Roland Barthes 

320 pages, £8.95 (0 631 125272) 

1 Zettel 

Second Edition 
1 LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN 
; Zettel is a collection of fragments 
, which Wittgenstein cut from 
t various of his typescripts and- 
, preserved for future use. The new 
edition incorporates the results of 
t research since the book first 
t appeared, and minute comparisons 
i have been made with the typescript 
1 and manuscript sources.’ revealing 
» certain inaccuracies and 
’ misinterpretations in the first editing • 
a of the work. The second edition 
, alkj includes new explanatory 
i footnotes; a detailed index has been 
t added. 

144 pages, hardback £12.00 
i ( 063112813 1 > 
s paperback £4.95 (0 631 12823 9) 


a summary of the plot, act by act ; 
in Grove you will nave to read the 
whole article on Wagner. But Grove 


will tell you all about the Tristful 
chord, which may puzzle literary 
men who consider they have a 
claim. on the opera. And yet with- 
out knowing something about this 
chord — the opening chord of the 
Prelude : f - h • d sharp - g sharp — 
you cannot hope to know much 
about the genesis of modern music. 
E. Kurth wrote .a whole book about 
the “ crisis” In romantic harmony 
which the Tristan chord 
engendered, and so did M. Vogel 
(Der Tristan-Akkord und die Krise 
aer modemen Harmonielehre ). The 
article Armonia In die Eiriaudi 
Encyclopedia starts off with the 
chord. Its mystery lies in the fact 
that it has a place In traditional 
functional harmony and vet the 
first sounding of the chord seems 
to imply the 'breakdown of tradition. 

.This brings us to atonallty 
and twelve-note composition,; The 
article by George Perle and Paul 
Lansky may be regarded as typify- 
ing the clarity of exposition and 
depth of scholarship (confirmed, as 
in every entry, by a most compre- 
hensive bibliography) which 
characterize the new Grove. 
The article is, as it has to be, 
wholly' technical , ft begins : , V Tho 
dissolution of traditional tons] ■ 
functions in the early years of the 
twentieth century gave rise to 
.several' systematic attempts to 
derive a total musics] Structure 
from a complex of pitch classes 
that are not f unctfonally differen- 
tiated.” If we want this to be trans- 
lated into “ human ” terms we must 
go to O. W. Neighbour's article on 
Schoenberg, where we will see a 
photograph of Schoenberg, in 
Tyrolean costume, scraping a cello 
with the.-rest of the FrBhliches 
Quintet (c 1895), the first fiddler' 
being Fritz Kreisler. We may read 
about' physical hardship as well as 
eventual racial persecution,, the 
reluctant necessity to create a new 
musical language against all the 
odds, the sympathy.: Schoenberg 
felt for those who could 
along with. him. You will ale 
the personal elements In the 
“The trio of the 'seller 


Further Contributions to 
Modern Economics ' 

JOAN ROBINSON 
This collection of recent papers, 
some published here for the first 
time, is devoted to 'pure theory’, 
but their purpose is to get theory 
into a form that will throw light on 
the world in which we live. 
Unfortunately, it is often necessary 
to begin by clearing out of the .way 
unsatisfactory arguments that are 
already established in the field. 

216 pages, hardback £12.00 
fO 631 12624 4) 

paperback £4.95 (0631 12634 D 

Introductory Econometrics 
Second Edition 
MARK B. STEWART and 
KENNETH B. WALLIS 
Introductory Econometrics provides 
a clear understanding of the 
problems of empirical measurement 
of economic relationships and the , 
techniques which can solve these 
problems. After reading the book 
students will be in a position to 
evaluate existing empirical research 
and to initiate research, of their . 
own. 

348 pages, hardback. £1 B.OQ • 
(0631 12666 X) 

paperback £8,60 (0 631 12569 8) 

The Measurement of 
Unemployment 
Methods and Sources in 
Great Britain 
W. R, GARSIDE 
The deficiencies In the . 
measurement of unemployment are 
especially important given the 
inherent political, social and 
economic significance of the 
published figures. This bodk 
■provides a thorough survey of an . 
extensive range of primary end 
secondary material and will prove . . 
an indispensable aid both to sound 
historical judgment and to currant 
labour market analysis! 

Warwick Studies in Industrial 
Relations ' 

288 pages, £19.60 (0 631 12634 0) 
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perhaps with the sole exception of 
Rossini — are pretty wretched read- 
ing. Penury, sickness and lack of 
understanding are perennial ele- 
ments ; our own age Introduces the 
particular villainy of the Nazis 
(who drove out die Aryan Christian 
Hindemith as well as the Jews) 
and the dubious refuge of Holly- 
wood. 

But the film music which Schoen- 
berg could not compose (“Are you 
trying to save my life by killing 
me?”) was written by others, some 
of them also distinguished exiles, 
and it has earned at last the tribute 
of a most absorbing survey by 
Christopher Palmer and John Gil- 
len. Here we learn that, for The 
Devil and Daniel Webster , “Herr- 
mann used the sound of telegraph 


wires singing at 4 am to charac- 
terise Mephlsto. and had the over- 
tones of C printed on the negative 
in tne form of electronic impulses 
so that when the film was projec- 
ted a phantom fundamental was 
produced*', and that underscoring 
the action of animated films 
is known as "Mickey-Mousing". 
While we are in this area of music 
brought to the people, we may note 
that Pop and Popular Music are 
carefully distinguished, though the 
long article with the latter title 
sees add and punk rock and the 


r f st as ,pa« of a continuum begin- 
ning with Pinsuti; tDenza and Balfe 
w*d perhaps even earlier.. It is 


refreshing to find such objective 
and literate treatment of .pheno- 
. mena like Elvis Presley, who star- 
ts with the kind of materia! Bill 
Haley had used, but "was a much 
. better musician and a more dyna- 
mic personality, and in his singing 
«tyle, gestures and stage deport- 
ment , . . often emphasized the 
sexual implications of rock and roll 
? °fher white musicians 
had dared " And so, after the Jaye 
Consort of^ Viols, to Jazz, surveyed 
oy Max Harrison, whose serious- 
P® 85 ,P f approach is confirmed in 
••£*? TLSW*^ 1 ! from Schoen- 
"l 1 *: Higher an artistic ideal 

stands, the greater the range oF 
questions, complexes, associations, 
, problems and feelings it will have 
to edver ; and the better It succeeds 
in compressing tbiis universality into 

: rtand ,,mUra s P acc * tha higher ft will 
Thl® is^fine history and .excellent 


Prince of Venosa to " an imaginary, 
heroic history of visionary pro- 
phets ". Blenconi finds in him " an 
exhibitionist and at the same time 
secretive individualism . , . socially 
and historically conditioned by his 
melancholy evasion of history and 
society". Gesualdo. as is perhaps 
too well known, murdered his wife 
and her lover in the act and then 
retired to cultivate a style too 
advanced for Wagner, let alone the 
seventeenth century as we think we 
know the seventeenth century. 

Indeed, browsing in Grove shakes 
one’s complacent view of Western 
musical history as a straight pro- 
gressive line, exhibiting, with the 
adoption of once-forbidden tonali- 
ties or brass Instruments with keys, 
ever more efficient modes of ox- 
pressing states of feeling or build- 
ing allegories of divine order (if 
music is really concerned with 
these things ; we do not know and 
we shall never know). A small 
Scandinavian composer whose name 
begins with K is using Stravinskian 
discords -while Grieg is selling bon- 
bons filled with snow (Debussy's 
metaphor). Even Dvorak, in the 
Ninth or “ New World ” Symphony, 
is using consecutive secondary 
sevenths before history properly 
allows (that second movement, inci- 
dentally, was intended to be in C, 
but Dvorak had found chords suit- 
able for getting from £ minor to 
D flat), and Puccini, whom history 
tells not * to administer musical 
shocks, shocks with the. bare fifths 
Of the third act of La. Boh&me. 
And Gesualdo uses processions of 
unrelated triads in what looks like 
the. manner of Vaughan Williams 
but, of course, is not. Even when 
the chromaticisms of Purcell's early 
anthems and string fantasias sound 
“ curiously modern ”, Jack Westrup, 
in his admirable essay on the com- 
poser, tall 8 us that " they are a 
logical extension of the practice of 
hfs Immediate predecessors, parti- 
cularly Locke". 


theatre the claims of both literature 
and music are subdued to what wilt 
work and earn money. The great- 
ness of Verdi and Pucoini was never 
wholly musical. Both knew as much 
as their librettists, if not more, 
about the dramatically feasible. 
Mozart, too, knew more than Meta- 
stasio but was not big enough to 
prevail over the Laureate of the 
Empire. And, an .pursuing dramatic 
success, composers are not to be 
subjected to the analyses of text- 
book musicians shockable by irregu- 
larities. Jean-Jecques Rousseau is 
not thought much, of as a muridan. 


Wanda Landowska (1877-1959), the harpsichordist and pianist who 


h l death - These pictures are among nearly 300 collected 
j Th , e . Gr ? at Instrumentalists in Historic Photographs, edited and intro ■ 
ducedby James Camner (148pp. Dover / Constable. £3.4o. 0 486 23907 1\. 

AS Often an nnt mmnnMH ... , ' 


r.-i it ■ > • * i t MwiMumt , uurifiuuyi, rrancK ana. 

Zpfij Usz *> resplendent me flowing cassock ; and Rachmaninoff L "one 
of tne greatest pianists of his tune, and a virtuoso of staggering abilities, 
as his compositions (written for himself ) demonstrate 1 '. 


not thought much of as a musician, 
but he deserves his long entry in 
Grove because Le devin du village 


in the fourth play of Back to 
Methuselah. Shaw's master, Samuel 
Butler, who believed music had 
stopped with Handel, produced, we 
are told in a brief dismissive essay. 


.Daniel Hearts tells us of weak part- 
writing, parallel fifths in Le deoin, 
but rightly adds: "It is needless 
to ask whether a work of such 
genius such as this opera is ' good ' 
— it held the attention of several 
generations aril continued to foim 
musical tastes to the time of Ber- 
ko*,” 

One is glad to see that another 
literary man is considered lit his 
role of musical amateur — Ezra 
Pound, reviewer of ' music as 
" William Atheling" for the London 
New Age, one of the founders, 
through his Rapallo. concerts in the 
1930s, of the modern cult of Vivaldi 
and, above aSI, innovative compo- 
ser ofi the opera Villon. Among 
the music critics honoured by 
inclusion, Bernard Shaw leads all 
the rest in a lively bwo columns 
from Robert Anderson . which not 
°rly summarizes the achievement 
of “ Como di Bassetto " but also 
indicates the musical provenances 
of some of the dramatic effects in 
the plays— the mixture of Wagner 
and Die Zauberflifte, for instance, 


.-TJ-j ~ “““J • WUI1JUIBI O Ul CKCliLC is IIIUILBICU 

vare frigid and worthless pastiches only by its ignorance of morphemes, 
n * ch * ' ’ Shal<ea P ear f. who was Longisn monosyllables like schema 


not Shaw's master, and on whose 
connection with music whole large 
volumes have been written. Is 
granted only four pages. Of Shakes- 
peare's own presumed musicality 
little is said. The two themes which 
appear solmized In respectively 
Love's Labour's Lost (C-D-G-A-E-tf) 
and King Lear (the first four notes 
of Addinsell's big tune in the War- 
saw Concerto) are not mentioned, 
neither is his imperfect understand- 
ing of the term "jack” in the 
sonnet on his lady playing the vir- 
ginals nor his vivid use of a lute- 
tuning metaphor In Macbeth. But 
his shrewd assessment of music's 
power to contribute to drama" is 
not neglected. It influenced Goethe 
m Egmont and Faust and, more 

E!/" y ' Verdi ’ 9 am! Boit ° >s 

Of the immense and lightly car- 
ried scholarship in the articles on 
old music I will say. nothing. In- 
u t f ero « nothing more to say 
about the whole great achievement, 
a masterpiece of Britonnico- 
Amerlcan collaboration with notable 
contributions from Europe. Tho 


Over a hundred pages are given T ,1 7 

In the Welsh interest 

too numerous to Hat. here, though ' UIIV1VUI 

the editor Sa among them Tne • tu tl . 

literary lov6r of the form need fear 
no technicalities. The .strength of 
the survey is indicated by the firm- 


I'i!'?!? This -is fins hluory and excellent 0 

' • • •' ^ Iic0 8 r j( a i*y. but It might Have been ,w J| Bn 8f 

1st.. . v. better for e.fevr' music- tVne llliuetrn. 0xflm W 
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the survey is indicated by the firm- 
' n «M of its definitions and by its 
willingness to , plunge at once into 
exemplification. , "Music can 
strengthen subtilize or inflect any 
^jrordg that are uttered oh the stage, 
it con also carry hints about words 
or feelings that . are left un- 
expressed. Examples ? The accom- 
pao linen t to the aria "Le crime. 
‘ d0M "I 00 coeur " in Gluck’s 

IpMgdnfa en Tauride, where the 

diets the: singer's, words and in- 
fttuw.lhk listener that’ his -calm is 
" The -new theme In the 
Closing.- scene: of Dos ■ Rhein anlrl 

ffSFluS 1 « tl '? l ! !l ^ 80 uea 

"as.. just struck Wotan— great and 
** yat “"^pSied;' Dbets 
® r c °h4Pimtor< in thirtis, 

: .° ctaves . » show unity- of ■ 

pr;p Ji rpose - 4 nd one of 
problems of the form is 



the major problem of 3f e fa7m S 
adumbrated: in the "general W 
. should primacy be glvS 
ltd, toe words or . the music?. Two 
hove;,: taken thff: questions: 


MALCOLM BOYD ! t1 

Grace WiUiams 
Composers of .Wales, 4 

Paperback, E2.50. : ; 


Not; many composers, in ariy age, 
provide the material Mr'* a 
whole bpok, but there are always 
some in, danger . of being unjusdy 

ha?nn!i1n ' A ;t0 P revejlt this 

formers Tb fh'e . Welsh jpbpulat loa Is : 
totraordiiiarilyj high.^ot man v 
Hlh-^ipposera -jraVe ; ^chiev^d 

mq'4(istv to'p .'iadlL : 

being s ■ woinlh' 


( There dees seem something 
revolting, and perhaps a bit pathfr 
tic , she wrote, "in tbe thought of 
a symphony by a woman of SO.") 

nfL wa HF bo l r I l 5? { l Hved a deal 
1 r if Wales i studying at the 
a L C »!?,$?' °t , Music with 
1 1 Wil Ti, Md !ft Vienna 

^ Weiles. teaching at the Cam- 
den High School and then returning 
to work for BBiC Wales, writing inefi 
dental music, end making, many 
arrangements for their achoois pro- 
gramme. ..-She was -a contemporary 
of Imogen Holst, . Elizabeth 




maconctiy and Dorothy Gow at the 
RCM^Hnd .the sense of artistic com- 
. radesbip .with these women pioneers 
encouraged, and supported her all 
her .life.'-' During the 1930s Britten 
V • . .valued friend, end his 
influence ramajaed in her music 
' wiifr tbat . of her teacher Vaughan 
Wjlfjams . had faded. ■ Mr Boyd’s 
account, of her, career aa a com- 
■ B .h? Bests ■ ,> late maturity, 

idatln* only ^ from' • i 955, when she 
£n S % year. A youth- 

sSl« adm Wafener and 

-™ L caces ln the 
• Jyrmon^, dnd orchestration of some 

r ea u El ^r 'works,. leaned as^Ee 


scenery, especially the sea. 
ably <her best wbrks, in Mr Boyd’ 
opinion — apart from her countisn 
admirable, but wholly unpretentious 
works for 'schools — are a chotsi 
suite ‘‘The Dancers" ( 1951) and a 
handful pf pieces from her 
creative period— Second Symphonji 
Musa Cmttbrensls and an op® 1 - 
The Palour, based, like Britten * 
Albert Herring, on a Maupss** 81 
story. Tjie ambitious Conrwj^ 

. Avium, to a Latin text and written 
for the Cardiff Festival of Con- 
temporary Music, sounds weii.w° ri 
an . occasional airing. 

If none of Grace williams** 
works have found a place, in 
repertory, it was not from lack ® 
self-criticism, but more P 
from an innate lock of confidence- 
She seems never quite to have 
■able to believe in Her owti creatW 
talents, and the integrity which wo 
the keynote of her character taw 
it impossible for her wholly 
deed in anything that she old n® , 
Wholeheartedly believe to be w)“”J 
her power. Malcolm Boyd .W 
painted an admirably .honMt P 1 ?.. 
sympathetic ' portrait • which 

£ reserve., her image— andsom® _ 
er ; music, it is to W ; .hop«JrJ , 
that of an "honoured ^ t [L 
only, of Wples but in op absolute 
sense.;. 


quality of production is very high, 
with fine and always relevant illus- 


trations and no typographical error 
that I have been able to spot. Tie 
computer’s presence is indicated 


look like polysyllables to the elec- 
tronic eye and undergo line-end 
hyphenization. This is an innova- 
tion we have to got used lo. 

Sir George Grove has, as he has 
to have, his own brief entry. Tb 
call the new Grove " Grove u stall 
may seem merely an act of national 
piety. A man once boasted that he 
had possessed the same axe for 
forty years, except for threo new 
hefts and five new blades. Still, we 
may accept a kind of mystical con- 
tinuity and find In tills astonishing 
compendium the fulfilment of an 
aim essentially Victorian, I under- 
stand that tho new Grove, which 
represents on Hid purt of Macmillan 
— the original publisher and the 
true blazon of continuity— an Invest- 
ment of more than three million 

S ounds, will ha vo to last us for 
fty yenrs. It la doubtful whether, 
in 2031, Western nr universal men 
will have coine anv closer to an 
understanding of what music la or 
what It does. Tho now and prt; 
sumably still vnstcr Grove that will 
come out then will be another 
monument to a sustentive mystery. 
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Getting at the truth 


TRUMAN CAPOTE : 

Music for Chameleons 

262pp. Hamish Hamilton. £7.95. 

0 241 10541 2 

RONALD WEBER : 

The Literature of Fact: 

Literary Nonfiction in American 
Writing 

I81p. Ohio University Press. £9. 
0 8214 0558 6 


The longest item ln Music far 
Chameleons, a collection of "New 
Writing " by Truman Capote, is 
entitled "Handcarved Coffins: A 
Nonfiction Account of an American 
Crime It is described on the 
dust-jacket as “ the true story " of 
“the brutal crimes of a real-life 
murderer ", and has just been 
serialized in tbe Sunday Times as 
a "true account of murder in a 
small American town ”, 

The chief business of this review 
will be to argue that “ Handcarved 
Coffins ” is not a true story of 
actual crime, but a work of literary 
fiction. There are two grounds for 
this judgment— neither sufficient in 
itself, but in combination irresist- 
ible. First, there is the inherent 
lm plausibility of the discrete events 
narrated, and the absence of any 
circumstantial data about them that 
might .be verified. Secondly, there 
is the very literary “ feel of the 
whole text: that is, the experienced 
reader recognizes, as he works his 
way through it, structural features 
that are characteristic of literary 
fictions in general, and of the clas- 
sic detective ston in particular. 
" Handcarved Coffins ” therefore 
raises some very interesting ques- 
tions of literary theory, such as: 
what is "literariness" and what Is 
“ fictionality " and what is the rela- 
tionship between these two cate- 
gories, and what difference does It 
make to our reading of a narrative 
if it claims to be “true", and what 
difference if -we reject that claim ? 

Such questions are bound to be 
raised by the kind of writing 
variously celled "the' nonfiction 
novel ". " faction " and “ the New 
Journalism ”. If Truman Capote did 
not exactly invent it (it goes back 
at least es far as Defoe) he may 
claim to have initiated a contem- 
porary vogue for the genre with 
his masterly Jn Cold Blood : A True 


wards a more confessional, 5 -centred 
form of writing. His next major pro- 
ject after in Cold Blood, as he tells 
us in the preface to Music for 
Chameleons, was "a variation on 
the nonfiction novel”, a candid, 
uncensored chronicle about himself 
end his friends in high and literary 
society entitled Answered Prayers 
("More tears are shed over 
answered prayers than unanswered 
ones" — St Thdrtae). Some .parts of 
this work were published in Esquire 
In 1975/6 and were received with 
disappointment by the critics and 
with anger by those whose private 
lives .were exposed to public gaze. 
Violation of privacy and risk of libel 
are ethical and legal issues that in- 
evitably arise from -writing of this 
■kind. Professor iWeber explains that 
the New Journalists usually obtain 
" releases" from everyone con- 
cerned before publishing— a process 


his masterly In Cold Blood : A True 
Account of a Multiple Murder and 
its Consequences (1966), inspiring a 
number of similar exercises by other 
American writers that are con- 
scientiously surveyed by Ronald 
Weber in The Literature of Fact, a 
book which 1s Itself factually rather 
than theoretically Illuminating, One 
of the most recent, and perhaps 
fenost distinguished examples of tne 
genre was Norman Mailer's The 
Executioner's Song. Capote has 
some sly digs at Mailer in the 
preface to Music for Chameleons, 
observing that Mailer, after origin- 
ally describing (he experiment of 
7n Cold Blood as "a failure of 
imagination”, himself went on- to 
wite some very successful and 
highly profitable nnnflptlnn novels. 


nonfiction novels". 

Technically, the two rivals have 
developed In opposite directions. In 
Cold Blood was written in a style 
nustere, Flaubertlan imperso- 
nal *yf» the author revealing nothing 
or his own feelings about the 
actions and parsons represented, 
sna this .was a source of scandal to' 
some readers, (Was It Kenneth 
lynan who observed sourly that the 
° n v -COM. blood in! the book was the 
author’s ? In this ednneetion It is 
interesting that in one of die short 
pifeces In Music fob Chameleons 
Capote.;, reveals ' that ha vomited 


he confides, he stopped writing 
Answered Prayers because he was 
suffering " a <yeadve and a personal 
crisis at the same rime ”. He .totally 
loft faith in his own writing : 

I read every word I’d ever pub- 
lished and decided that never, not 
once in my writing life, had I 
completely exploded all the 

energy and aesthetic excitements 
that material contained. . . . Hie 
problem was: how can a writer 
successfully combine within a 
single form— say the short story- 
all lie knows about writing ? For 
that was why my work was often 
Insufficiently illuminated : the 

voltage was there, but by restrict- 
ing myself to the techniques of 
whatever form I was working in, 
I was not using everything I knew 
about writing — all Td learned 
from film scripts, plays, report- 
age, poetry, the short story, novel- 
las, Hie novel. 

Capote then proceeded to experi- 
ment with a new synthesis of these 
different kinds of writing, of which 
Music for Chameleons contains the 
first fruits. (A revised version of 
Answered Prayers according to the 
same principles is, we are assured, 
in progress.) 

The main formal features of this 
now style are two: the placing of 
the authorial persona in the fore- 

R round of the narrative ; and the 
-equent use of a format that com- 
bines direct speech (presented as ln 
a dramatic script, with occasional 
“ stage directions ”) with inter- 
polated passages of description or 
summary that are sometimes written 
in the present tense appropriate to 
a screenplay, and sometimes ln the 

B ast tense of conventional narrative. 

f the thirteen pieces in this col- 
lection, only "Mojave", a coolly 
Ironic tale of sexual hang-ups among 
the Manhattan rich, could be 
described as a conventional short 
story. It begins: 

At 5 p.m. that winter afternoon 
she had an appointment with Dr 
Bentsen, formerly her psycho- 
analyst and currently her lover. 
When their relationship had 
changed from the analytical to 
the emotional, he insisted, on 
ethical grounds, that she cease to 
be his patient. Not that it 
mattered. He had not been of 
much help as an analyst, and as 
a lover — well, once she had 
watched him running to catch a 
bus, two hupdred and twenty 


By David Lodge 

especially associated with the New as It claims to be, a work of non- 
Yorker. where the young Capote fiction because as a work of fiction 
learnt his craft). In principle, there it would not rate very high, 
is no reason why this should not « Handcarved Coffins" begins in 
be an example of t^ a mo tel room in an unidentified 

i P P J y « 8 .hJ ^nlt L,ntv h ?i q thP small town in a "Western State”, 
perfected In the short story to the fa Mar(Jl 197S ^ narratori Tru . 

depiction of ■ ™}J, P JJJJJ 1 » man Capote, is talking to a detec- 

£££ r E;! 8 a. ms 

pFr&r-sr &sr a 

makes'tiiis inherently unlikely. Only S.f h .TJ"EiX 

Sf3£ p ££&£ 

:"™ d .lc a ^ r ; d JSFS rea'd " "oMhe S cSnTS 

unhesitatfngly, therefore, as fiction. W* the whole story. 
ml . . . . w,, ,- . And so it was that I found myself 

The other short pbcei m Miwl Qne cold March ni g hc gjtdng with 

for Chameleons are sail , in one ^ way Jak|} p<J in ^ motel room 

or another, autobiographical in nn th{J wJ windswept out- 

mode: the source of the nairative lklrtg o£ thls forlorn litde 

is an I specifically identified as Western town. Actually, the room 

Truman Capote himself, and nc was pleasant, cosy; after all, it 

functions as an actant as well had been Jake's home far about 

as a narrator. Some of the pieces dve y ears , .... 

are anecdotes from his past: for o evotee3 D f Conan Doyle will recog- 
instance. Dazzle , a m f ra ^“ *| n lze here a condensation of some 
his Deep South childhood, of hi* characteristic f eatU ros of the Sher- 


as it claims to be, a work of non- Structure: Sherlock Holmes and 
fiction because as a work of fiction ' The Sussex Vampire 1 " (in Style 
it would not rate very high. and Structure in Literature, ed 

“Handcarved Coffins" begins in gW Fowler, Blackwell, Oxford, 
a motel room In an unidentified J977). As Scheglov points out, the 
small town in a "Western State”, Sherlock Holmes stories have a very 
in March 1975. The narrator. Tru- predictable structure of narrative 


man Capote, is talking to a detec- 
tive, Jake Pepper, from the State 
Bureau of Investigation, who has 
been Investigating, for the past five 
years, a series of bizarre and 
baffling murders in the community. 
Capote explains that be has been 
in contact with Pepper by telephone 
for most of this timej but has come 
now to the scene of the crime to 
get the whole story. 


invariably beginning 


sequences, invar iaoiy 
with a first report of the mystery 
to be solved in the coay Intimacy 
of the fog-shrouded Baker Street 


Intimacy 


flat, followed by a visit to the scene 
of the crime, usually the well- 
appointed country house of some 
member of the upper classes, for 
further investigation of, and per- 
haps a new development in, the 
enigma. The atmospheric contrast 


And so it was that I found myself between cosy Interiors and threa ten- 
one cold March night sitting with ing or. Inclement exteriors as a 
Jake Pepper in his motel room context for the investigation is im- 


Jake Pepper in his motel room 
nn the wintry, windswept out- 
skirts of this forlorn litde 
Western town. Actually, the room 
was pleasant, cosy ; after all, it 
had been Jake's home for about 
five years, ... 


desperate and reckless attempt tD 
bribe a local “ witch " to make him 
into a girl ; or “ Lamp in a Win- 
dow ”, in which the fairy-tale 
benevolence of an old lady who 
generously gives him shelter for 
the night in a remote country place 
is given a grotesque .twist -by the dis- 
covery that her deep-freeze is 
packed with dead cats, her former 
pets. The latter part of the collec- 
tion consists of " conversational por- 
traits " in dialogue form ; an Inter- 
view with Robert Beausoleil, the 
associate of Charles Manson ; an 
afternoon spent with an off-duty 
Marilyn Monroe (whose language, 
if Capote is to be believed, was far 
from ladylike) : a day spent accom- 
panying a black (or, as she prefers 
to be called, coloured) cleaning 
woman as she visits her clients’ 
empty New York apartments, forti- 
fied by frequent inhalations of 
marijuana. 

This last-mentioned piece Is repre- 
sentative of Caipote’s “ new writing " 
In ithe way lit -hesitates on the bound- 
ary .between fiaot and fiction. One 
may believe that it Is substantially 
true (while suspecting that it has 
been improved by art. There is 
something suspiciously 'literary 
about the gradation in dramatic in- 
terest of the three visits Mary 
Sanchez and Capote snake to the 
three apartments (three is itself, 


lock Holmes stories. These stories 
have been subjected to illuminating 
structural analysis by, among others, 
die Soviet semiotician. Yuri Sclieg- 
lov and L. M. O'Toole, Reader at 
the University of Essex ; and in 
what follows I am indebted to the 
latter’s article, "Analytic and Syn- 
thetic Approaches to Narrative 


f iortant, because the genre, accord* 
ng to Scheglov, depends on a 
binary opposition between Security 
and Adventure for Its appeal: 

It Is the writer’s task to look for 
conditions which will permit the 
foreground heroes (i e, Holmes 
and Watson) simultaneously to 
receive a physical and spiritual 
“shock” by getting Involved in 
all kinds of dramas and adven- 
tures, and yet not to quit their 
normal element, not to yield in 
any way their accustomed com- 
forts, to enjoy full immunity. . . . 
This world, uniting the terrifying 
and the safe, movement with tran- 
quillity, discomfort with comfort. 
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Anthony C. Yu, editor -and translator 

The Journey to the West 

Volume 3 


vpcribed-iv in Cold Blood.) Mailer, 
?L? our *®i put Kls- own flamboyant 
-fl? .^ d .JilRhlx. rhetorical voice in 
ferpuna of The Armies of 
ntt Miami and thf Siege, of 
Chicago [-.Bad Of A > Fire on ; the 
Moofjj ,and r ft was only .In The 
r^^f. 0rter i 4 S°tig that he iihitated 
“P'JfP-.s r 1 ', im personal, rcharacter- 
' exporting. (It is, 

mddenfallyj- porverse Of Professor 
the absence oif 
; from this 

hS°ik‘ i! iK-iSw- forced upon hint 
1 tauiMfcuice .that he did- nbt 
the ' main events of 


pounds of shortish, fiftyish, 
frlzzly-h aired, hip-heavy, myopic 
Manhattan Intellectual, and she 
had laughed: how was It possible 
that she could love a' man so ill* 
' humoured,' so .ill-favoured, as 
Ezra Bentsen ? The answer was 
she- didn't; In fact, she disliked 
him. But at least site didn’t asso- 
date him with resignation and 
despair. She feared her husband ; 
she wis not afraid of Dr Bentsen; 
* Still, It. was her husband she 
loved. 

Why do we Instantly classify this 
as fictional discourse ? Mainly, of 
course, because the narrative is 
focalized through a character who is 
not the Unspoken " I ' from which 
the discourse originates, though that 
Invisible narrator subtly intensifies 
thfc ironies of the character’s situai 
don by the condensations, anti- 
theses and surprising swerves of his 
exposition, producing that harmoni* 
ous, balance of ‘identiflcatipn and 
detachment — Engrossing without 
being disturbing— characteristic of a 

.certain.'' kind ;, .of. s^sticated 
m^er* 


he is an airline ipllofi — O my God , The author Analyses the .varying notions of Interaction 

says Capote, a frequent air-travel- between performance and audience ln the throe major 

ler). The second belongs to a styles of theatre that have evolved in this century ; those 

neurotic lady journalist who has of Stanislavski, Brecht, and Artaud/ Grotowski. 

ostentatiously (left a specimen of her October 1980, £10.60 

Ericajongish poetry rolled into her 

typewriter, and a ; pink plastic Anthony C. Yu, editor -and translator 

vibrator in her bathroom cabinet. T , - w-w r 
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It would still stand up as a text 
if It were demonstrated that It was , 
entirely fictitious— and that seems 

to be the vital criterion of value in — 

wrltiiig of this kind. However much 
of an emotional charge it may 

derive front tbe reader's belief that .. r— -■ — • 1 ' ' ' 

fie' is reading a true stora^-and in I • • ' ■■ 

cases like In Cold Blood and The { VOAnnTTOlT ClTriTirri C?nn/MnYn« 


" Yu is utterly faithful as a translator and yet shows such 
a high regard for readability. . . . There can be no 
doubt that English literature will be permanently • ■ 

enriched by the assimilation of a foreign masterpiece of ' 
the first importance ." — New York Times Book Review. 
January 1981, £18.00 


Executioner’s Song that is Consider- 
able the I text should not, ulti- 
mately, depend ' on such, extra- 
textual support to obtain our "Will- 
ing ; suspension of disbelief . 
George Orwell's " essays”. . ,r A 
Hanmtia"’. and, "Shooting an 
Elephant” are classic examples, As 
Orwell's recent biographer Bernard 
Crick, and Stansky and Abrahams 
before him, have shown. It Is far 
from certain that Orwell ever wit- 
nessed a hanging or . shot an 
elephant; but that question,. how- 
ever interesting to biographers, 
does not seem relevant to those 
texts' status as literature. It seertis 
very' important, howevatj to decide 
whether. “ Handcarved Coffins ” 

v \ih ithiJ'pivr. 
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LITERATURE AND FICTION 


offers a combination of conditions 
in which the most sober of 
citizens would agree, would even 
volunteer, to have adventures and 
to come face to face with danger 
and horrors and so on. 

Capote has of course, whether con- 


descrlbes Quinn perfectly M . There verdict Jake is of course con- reader would believe that " Hand- 

must be some superstition about vinced that Quinn was responsible, carved Coffins " was a true story 

the letter “ Q ”, so many nasty, though Truman Capote, for reasons for a moment if it were not sub- 

malicious, detestable characters in that are not entirely clear, is not. titled a 11 nonfiction account" (a 

literature have names that tuoin mLi. ko. nliHnr A til OP Itnrrnvuc rnncirlornhln 
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in one way performs the function 
of Holmes— the outsider who is 
brought to the scene of the crime 
by a baffled client ; but the client 
in this case is the detective, who 
thinks he has solved the crime -but 
cannot bring the culprit to book. In 
relation to Pepper, therefore, 
Capote also, plays -the part of Wat- 
son, Holmes's naTve "feed", and 
the chronicler of the adventure. 

O'Toole, while readily accept- 
ing the aptness of the Security/ 
Adventure antithesis to the Holmes 
stories, regards It as one realization 
of a deeper structural opposition 
between Reason and the 
Irrational — Holmes’s feats of detec- 
tion represenring the " triumph " of 
the former over the latter. la either 
formulation, the opposition js neatly 
encapsulated in the oxymoronic 
title of the story O'Toole analyses, 
“The Sussex Vampire", in which 
the associations of t)he Home Coun- 
ties (Security, Reason) collide shock- 
ingly with those or Transylvania 
(Adventure, the Irrational) <In a 
single phrase. Capote's title is a 
similar oxymoron, the homely, plea- 
sant ■art-in id- craft connotations of 
11 handcarved ” unexpectedly -modi- 
fying tho menacing and ominous 
"coffins”. And the sequence of 
violent deaths that Jake Pepper re- 
lates ro Truman Capote, as " a hard 
wlud whipping tho window announ- 
ced that winter was still with us", 
is certainly a challenge to reason : 
JAKE: Eight murders, and not 
a single clue that would link the 
victims together to produce some 
semblance of a motive. Nothing. 
Except those three little hawd- 
carved coffins. I said to myself: 
No! No, it can’t bel There's a 
mind behind all this, a reason. 

The first to die were a married 
couple called Roberts, a lawyer and 
nfs wife who worked for him. One 
day they received through the mall 
a miniature coffin carved from 
balsam wood, containing a snapshot 
of themselves. A month later, 
getting into their car one sunny 
morning to drive to their office, 
they -were attacked by hmphetamine- 
injected rattlesnakes. They were 
found shut inside the car, hideously 
swollen and disfigured. Here the 
first spasm of empirical doubt 
makes itself felt. Bie account im- 
plies that noth people, entering the 
car simultaneously from opposite 
sides, got inside and shut both doors 
before either of them noticed the 
amphetamine-crazed -snakes, That 
seems improbable, to say the least. 

Ji* w te*?*® 4 ?F t . WB Bro *°Id 

X?®, rts * s *11*6 on September 5, 
■1970.. (Doing a little detective work 
of my own, I discovered that that 
date f©U on a Saturday. I suppose 
it is possible that a country town 
lawyer and hU wtte*ssl«tam might 
go to their office .on e Saturday 
^" n i. a S*, tb °ugh it seems unlikely ; 

l2frJ5 ke y * • ****«« murderer, 

setting a. trap (for them as they 

leave for work, Should choose a Sat- 
un 5y* . rMher than an ordinary 
weekday, for the attempt. • * 

, months later, a couple 

?n ?h*?J ,Xte n Were b ? rned death’ 
w, H '*wo chance 
SFW* an °. F arson. It was 
.hot-, knowq . whether they had 
received a. coffin, But Clem. Ahde r- 
dM’ d coliege I fr * B , od oE Jake’s, 
h !° nB Li W lf b 8 Picture o i 

driving jilskomaraade jeep, 
and was frightened by it. Ho waii 
. , t6 ‘ ddujtj what confl eciionta 


Tl T l , raai are nor entirely cienr, is um. nu«=u - •■»••••«.» — .... 

literature have names that begin xhis causes an estrangement be- phrase that borrows considerable 
with it: Quilp, Quint, Quilty. . . . tWflan the tw0 meil| as j B ke, in- authority from the precedent of the 
Jake Peppers name has appropri- creasingly isolated and on the edge same author’s In Cold Blood) and 
ately contrasting connations— coun- of breakdown, bangs his head described as a " true story H bv its 
try-and-western homeliness, a warm aBa | n8t the brick wall of public publishers — for one. does not expect 
but volatile temperament. scepticism and indifference. The dust-jacket blurbs to lie. I thought 

■Having mentioned the suspect's narrative frays out into a series it prudent to inquire of the British 
«ne, Jake Pepper refuses to pro- of notes and jottings from Capote's and American publishers whether 
‘.ad any further with his narrative diary covering a number of years, they had any evidence to support 


ceed any further with his narrative diary covering a number of years, they had any evidence to support 

until the next day, when he has until eventually Jake is due for this assertion, and received 

arranged to take Truman Capote to retirement, his quest unfulfilled, courteous but guarded replies to 

meet a women called Addle Mason Truman Capote travels to the small tha effect that they had relied ex- 

in the town. Thus Capote's Western town for a farewell re- clusively on the assurances of the 
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in the town. Thus Capote's Western town for a farewell re- clusively on the assurances of the 
and vicariously the reader's, union, and then makes a solitary author. They have been very trust- 
curiosity and-, suspense are visit to the Quinn ranch. There he ing. Of course, as a property, 
prolonged. The scene shifts finds Quinn fishing his river, thigh- “ Handcarved Coffins " is worth a 
to -the comfortable house of deep in water, like the fanatical lot more as a true story than as a 
Addle, a spinster schoolmistress, preacher, and like him also in work of fiction ; which is to say 
and her widowed sister (this shift being convinced of the consonance that as a work of literature with 
corresponds to the movement from of his own will and God's: serious pretensions it is worth very 

e . r * £ e i *° the c° u 4 ntry m tlie “The way I look at it Is this: it We may be interested by 

Sherlock Holmes stories). A sump- was the hand of God.” He raised the spectacle of life imitating bad 

,s served, and again an j,is own hand, and the river, art, but not by bad art (1 e over- 

i 15 e ^° fc ? d viewed between his spread familiar, exhausted conventions) 

c< ?y. inter i or a ” d lhe fingers, seemed to weave between proposing to imitate life, 

inhospitable exterior where (some- them ilka a /lark rihhnn “rtnrf'q s' . , 

where) the murderer lurks: “Snow. 255 «i e J » M ' G d , , Cap0le V° uld . 1 suppose. Justify 


corresponds to the movement from of his own will and God’s: 

Baker Street to the country in the «Tha wav I Innk at it 
Sherlock Holmes stories). A sump- was fu e hand of God “ Hf 

tuous meal Is served and again an ™ Xd°f 2d the 

atmospheric contrast is evoked viewed between hie 

-between the cosy interior and the fi n g e ^, seemed to weave 

J2E2; , wh if re ^ 0me ' like a dark ribbon. "God's 

where) the murderer lurks : Snow, work His mil" 


mierej me muroerar 1UTK3 : onow, work His will 11 «... — “ V. — ■ * 

fluttering at the windows like torn . . ' . , hls proceedine as a kind of hoax, or 

lace curtains, emphasized the com- , Thflt «,“®w roe story ends; the game .with the reader; and tiiero 
forts of the room, the warmth of ! mage °V he delicately allud- are certainly several clues In tho 
the fire, the redness of the wine." , 8 “ ,Jie « te i s,c ^ mythology of text to this effect. The narraior- 
Addie describes to Capote how she tlie . St ^ x and Fates - offers an f«ant, Truman Capote, is, for 
received a coffin, sought the help aesthe . Mc conclusion in place of a Instance, always ahead of the reader 
of Jake Pepper, and worked out the HE™ “Yf « so,ut j on of the j" voicmg doubts about the plausl- 

connection between herself and the ths „I e 5P«^’ ?, i . ¥! Jty P f „ th ® slWy - The amazing 

other victims: all had .been mem- deviates radically thing is", he says .to Jake at the 

bers of 8 local committee formed to u- m , roeclassic detective story, in outset, nobody seems to know any- 
adjudicate on a proposal to divert £ hlc l .} m Z stery ia dispersed, tlhmg about this case. It's had almost 
thS local river for irrigation pur- ^ ° V £ Ae Irr .^ ona J’ n ° Publicity^; His comment on the 

poses. The property owner who lost « 1 1 ovar j D j 8 L , IFand ' Tnur der of Clem Anderson Is “pre- 
most 'by their approval of the "inron” t 8 ! tlie “i' Posterous ". There are several liter- 

scheme was Robert Quinn. . m* lar S?i tri ^ rn R Il8,lt and ary allusions which should put the 

... ^ . in vulnerable, while the tust man, reader on his guard, especially in 

As this narrative proceeds, Tru- Jake Pepper, Is left broken and dis- this passage : ^ y 

man Capote infers that Take and lllusioned. rr- a n «■ 0 . . 


s A ho d r& '?£.!? te „ ?^T lt “ ^ con.o„. n ce of 

marry. Thus the threatened next j* ,s 1 ^ -with the cynicism and 

victim of the murderer whom Jake feef abou^thS^nSi? 
is nursuina is the verv nersnn a ° ou . t their public 4ife that ex- 


is pursuin 
dearest to 


is the very 
im in the war 


plains why American reviewers of 
■Handcarved Coffins" have, as far 


doubling of the motivation, super- have ' as J f , ar 

imposing a romantic theme on top “[™“ as “ rtaJn r either accepted its 
of the law-and-ordcr theme is c,alm V e 8 -inie story, or ex- 
typical of traditional prose fiction. \ Tame ? 


equivalent of Freudian 


KiiwivniviiL ui rrcuuxafi over- uv- 

determination ", and betrays an 2J5, are “ * bubbling together in the 

anxiety on the author’s pSt tS p a h r ?,? n p0 L"- t u? rofessor ^ ebar ^ptes 

hold the reader's Interest at all * l p . lRot hs remark that “the 

costs, by providing an excess of can , v ? lter in *!** middle o<f 

reasons for our sympathetic identifi- #« , nti8 ?i century has his hands 
cation with tlie "good" characters. in *E y * ng *? understand, and 


this passage: 

TC: A Coffin For Dimitrioa. 
JAiKE : What say ? 

TC : A book by Eric Ambler. A 
thriller. 

JAKE: Fiction? (I nodded; he 
grimaced.) You really read that 
lunk? 

TC : Graham Greene was a first- 
cliaM writer. Until the Vatican 
grabbed him. After that, be never 
wrote anything as good as 
Brighton Rock. I like Agatha 
Christie, love her. And Raymond 
Chandler is a great stylist, a poet. 
Even if his plots are a mess. 

TAKE : Junk. -Those guys are just 
daydreamers— squat at a type- 
writer and jerk themselves off, 
chat’s all they do. 
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Quinn’s wife is embittered, alcoholic, l ui, the ,ff days * fl } at die reading jw fl To5 nHiS? f ul® . ed 
and half-Spanish ; or, later, that he pub t V c wiU apparently give credence C S ,a l 

has a mistress and four illegitimate to tha most hnckneyed and sent!- J 1 in Plough it 

children. “ mental stereotypes of fiction mas- “ S 01 }* a . driller writer who he- 

. -queradlng as fact. comes involved in a real " murder 

Pepper soon drives Capote out to 1 , ... „ . mystery through a policeman 

Qulnn f s_ ranch. , It seems that in. . 1 1 ,s certain that no intelligent acquaintance). Whether this title 


spite, of all the grounds for sus- 
picion, Pepper has not succeeded in 
convincing nis superiors that Quinn 


Is an intentional or Freudian slin 
It scents a significant clue that ih. 
origins of '* Hnndcarved Coffins* 
arc 111 fiction rather than in fan 
as docs the allusion to AsaiS 
Christie, whose Ten Little /ndinn! 
(originally Ten Little Niggers) £ 
a similar so-many-down-so-manv^ 
go plot. Tlie muddled reference to 
Gran a 111 Greene (lie was converted 
in Roman Catholicism, if that U 
what is meant by " grabbed by the 
Vatican ", in 1926 ; Brig/iton Rocfc 
1938. was in fact the first of ££ 
novels to deal explicitly with Catho- 
licism ; bis next novel, The Poiw r 
and the Gloru, was actually con. 
dcmnctl by the Holy Office) U Q f 
Icsr obvious relevance. But the final 
derisive comment on writers of fk. 
tion is plainly a nudge aimed at tha 
credulous reader. Only the scenario 
format conceals the author's grin. 

The title story of Music for 
Chameleons describes a conversa- 
tion between Trumun Capote and a 
patrician lady of Martinique 
Chameleons scamper about the 
terrace w here they sit sipping 
absinthe-flavoured tea. She com- 
ments : " Such exceptional crea- 

tures. The way they change 
colour. . , . And did you knox 
they arc very fond of music. . . , 
You don’t believe me ? " She goet 
to the piano in her “ cool, Caribbean 
saloon ” and begins to play. Sure 
enough, the chameleons accumulate 
at her feet, " a sensitive, absorbed 
audience for the music". But of 
course this “ proof " is purely a 
literary Illusion, dependent on the 
credibility of Capote’s own text. Aj 
if to reinforce the point, he himself 
claims a few lines later to have 
seen ghosts in Haiti in broad day- 
light, “‘-picking bugs off coffee 
plants'. She accepts this as fact 11 . 
Music for Chameleons is indeed full 
of ull storios asking to be accepted 
as fact, full of characters who enjoy 
testing each other’s credulity, and 
their own narrative persuasiveness, 
Thus Marilyn Monroe tells Truman 
Capote a story about Errol Flynn 
taking his , penis out of his fly at « 
party and thumping out the tune 
of ''The Star Spangled Banner" 
with it on the piano, while he 
counters with a reminiscence of 
having once seduced Flynn. 11 Theft 
not much of u story ”, says Marilyn 
“Not worth (mine — not by a long 
shot." By “her" story she raeaw 
not the one about Flynn, but the 
one about herself and Arthur Miller, 
which Capote is trying to winkle 
out of her. But by "worth” does 
sho mean equivalent in scandalous 
truth or equivalent in narrative 
interest, tho * pleasure of the text"? 
That is the distinction Capote teases 
the reader with throughout M we 
for Chameleons, thus making, out 
of some fairly lightweight writing, a 
book that continuously beguiles, um 
that lingers in tho mind. 


protected by powerful friends in the i-rra . . 

s-.s-a.-sa The accosters’ last stand 

into mating fl Hfimaalnf» ei 4 m!aAl. H 


Into making a damaging admission, 
and no takes Capote out to the 
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ponds to the sequence, " Holmes » genre exemplified lwr Wn uij- 

confronts and unmask, the viMaS?. - • ■ ’ Kr 

}° classic archetype. As Capote Inga and sexual outrage fburo Is 

is Induced to Quinn, RAYMOND QUENRAU 1 also, finally the hlJnkJiequo ration 

si ft “tartled me. J We always treat women too well, of . ■ blaok iumour’’. 

-.5 ” Mr Quinn. I was positive,. Translated by Barfjara ■'Wrlidit 1 

I would have sworn on mv own 17 W ”■ 1 Quaneana seven armed rebels 

^ at 50meb ° w . and un- nJfrSn £8,9s - a °? fic S on corner 

doubted^ Jong ago, I had eg- 0 7?4S 3687 3 of O’Cojmell Bridgd, a few hundred 

countered Robert Harley Quinn, — yards from the better-known one. 

. and that together we had. in fact, , , ^ ey sfam* the commissionaire and 

. shared an alarming experience, art SljW man minslates into the superintendent, driving out the 

?dv«mjure so ^i stur i*iji. memory .fascination with the other employees with boot and rifle- 

had kindly submerged it. • . words (and few butt. The section leader telephones 

This is 1 a coincidence so' outrage- • ' do, o *° aS j^ en end tha rebel code-word is 

owly Wabable that no reader's ^ f. at once answered ; the firat stage 

credulity could- survive it. How- gratefuHy, if + ■Httld.tob Ot the Rising ls over." The lnsur- 

read on. we diScdvfir ^ ft 10 *** r d nervoU8 > ^epara 

that Quinn merely reminds Capote ™ - J3£j ta i-Sf ' vVorld of counter-stroke. This 

of „ a i . very. similar map, R fanatical SSLTn language-games, com^ first from troops regrouped 

religious I praacber In theDaep' ^%i n ® weset n T by i, Jnm * wa^ip 

South, who terrified the' five-year- * c0nton L, o , r ? r S e f ed w bombard this pocket of 

ol^ Capote by trying to. baptfia him ^ tt danger wii^h resistance, finally from a single 

by 'immersion. Having doubtS the . « women ruthless enemy bidden within 5ie 

r.»d« n bj* b.'. t V.“Sa 1Uul " r,tM wW. p6c.liar Mtt office it M lf. We reel ih! 

Jniat khrtal not only-ln this par- ^ rebels’;, last stand 

titulary :biit fn all otherfr-that.' I . -A t Po.at office, carefully plotted aS®L J adi ^? 1 b ef«> r e. an 

lake it, Is the author's hope, j The , on map of bublfn streets and ^V 0m , J P ^ ont 
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, maim- 
boro is 


. • ■ , condecilon he 

* have With the other vidtims 

it {night have sofnethlng to do with 
ihe local river. But the next dav 

before he has time to amplify this 
1 ,- «"'■>« * <h*d. deeapffl y b, „ 

w k® strung across the 
• ..ftw"* which he dTjvai home Jn 
3 vehicle ' without super- 
Hruifiiipro dir wtodshleld.T > rr 


and sexual outrage. Thoro is 
^ blank-riiequo ration 
of “blaok humour 

Quenean's seven armed rebels 
P*?? 1 «® lc ® on tbe corner 
of O^Cuinell Bridgd; a few hundred 
yards from the better-known one. 
They shoot iihe commissionaire and 
the superintendent, driving out the 


f or 

• r i t ff" 001 troops regrouped 
nearby, later from a . warahin 


answers to thoso questions. Bui 
Queneau of fens full and disarming 
answers. 

lie does this partly by turning 
tiie questions back to- us : Jf we can 
accept thnt, In order for tho aw 
valued hero of a Western to get A 8 
girl in white, a couple of 
Indians have <to bo snot off their 
horsos, why can’t we do the f* 63 . 
or simi tor with an insurrection t 
He does it also by exploring «• 
gnp between ideological certaW. 
and personal doubt. For if enyrtung 
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and his compassionate tone rem rl, 
us, humbly end humblingly, «| s ' 
heroism, brutality, dovotioq 
love itself are labels : names *5°; 
mark a reality- all rl^it, but 
the outside. The inside,- of 
these events feel like to their P®' 
tagonlsts. assents a different rMUij 
one which coincides with the uw®: 
only at moments and 
accident. If armed iwurrerijja 
seems to take us Inevitably toward 
Thenatos, we’re soon shown tfla 0 
there’s more thin a trie* ’ 
Eros’s sleeve. If, m> at stre®* j®7 s 
In the little post office, Hlstovy - 
; laying u new course, dowiistmrs . 
the Ladies a terrible beauty is 
big, about to come and P ut “ 
hand on tbp rudder. j. 

' Obscenity and tendafnest, f}**”' 
lety and violence 


whet was the 
^wnenajen Qumieau - {no great 


jueneau'- (no great 
^. intending to do 


' would surely havo en joyed) 
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MILITARY HISTORY 


Bald-headed into battle 


By John Keegan 


JOHN TERRAIN B t 

The Smoke and Che Fire 

Myths and Anti-Myths of War 1861- 

1945 

240pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £8.95. 
0 283 96701 4 


John Terrains ploughs a lonely 
furrow. Alone among practising 
military historians, he Is resolved 
to present the First World War 
(which is what this book is about* 
despite the sub-title) as something 
to be confronted and understood 
rather than evaded or deplored. 
Gentler souls, with a foothold in 
social or cultural history, may 
regret the finis it wrote to the belle 
epooue. their Benera1h;t colleaeues 


bewail its catasti 
consequences, the 'strategic pro- 
fessfonals recoil from Its brutal dis- 
10 r non of the soldier’s craft. He 
will have none of It Like the war 
. i ». bestrides the years 1914-18. 
claiming them for his own and in- 
sisting that all who pass that way 
must learn to turn on the Unvuliam- 
for-Truth his own basilisk stare. He 
has had to develop a thick skin as 
well as a hard eye, for his views 
are not merely unfashionable : they 
are provocatively uncomfortable, 
provocative becauso he has the gift 
of disputation, uncomfortable 
because he is often right, or at least 
less wrong than his opponents. 

Terr nine and hi* adversaries have 
tussled over a wide range of issues, 
some large, some small, in the 
twenty years he has been wiring 
about the war. The largest stir 
he caused was ivith his life of 
Haig, whose reputation he 

tSSeW not , mape, J 10 rescue, in 
a daunting task, but to traiu- 
torm. Patient work with documen- 


undoubtediy had authority ; and, 
over rime, patience has had its 
effect. Few Haig-haters, it is true, 
have been brought to like the field- 
marshal, and it is not altogether 
certain that even his biographer 
does. But it is not nowadays 
uncommon to hear it said, however 
grudgingly, that Haig was no worse 
a general than many of hii con- 
temporaries, while the task he 
faced was a good deal less suscept- 
ible to intellectual or imaginative 
solutions than has commonly been 
allowed. Lloyd George’s reputation 
as a war leader has been dented 
by J°hn Tcrraine's demonstration 
of his strategic naivety, readiness 
to be impressed by untried generals’ 
promises and fondness for the back- 
stairs deal in military as well as 
in political affairs. <rassohendaele 
now appears less awful as a battle 
because he has shown it to be less 
costly than the Somme, and the 
Somme less pointless because he 
haa succeeded in diverting atten- 
i n ,ts first « unspeakably - 

horrible day. 

But he now seems to have tired 
of making the sort of step-by-step 
advances in the history of the war 
to which Haig bound the BEF in 
Flanders m the summer of 1917. 

In his latest book we find him 
booted and spurred for a bald- 
headed charge into the thick of his 
enemies ranks, and not just at one 
point in their line but up and down 
IS® wh«» Ie length. Do they deny that 

fi® T en ? ft P*, were « uiIl y of atroci- 
ues in Belgium and the nonhem 
ddpartements in 1914? They may 
have hung priests head 
downwards as clappers to their own 

?hi S, J?i l lLft ey un, i ue s ri °nably burnt 
Hie histone centre of Louvain 

a reprisal and shot 

over 600 civilians in iDinant 
pour aecourager leg autres. Do 
they insist that the First World 
War was the costliest ever fought ? 
Neither absolutely nor relatively 
is that the case: Second-WorldWar- 
deaths were more numerous, Ameri- 


Will they still peddle the Idea that 
there was some “ way round " the 
Western Front ? Then please show 
where, and also adduce examples 
of other major wars won by sub- 
sidiary operations. Do they believe 
that the British high command 
flung away the Kitchener armies, 
flower of the nation, in 1916, for 
no measurable return ? Count 
Germany's casualties on the Somme 
and read her high command's 
lament for them. 

Are we still to accept that the 
machine-gun was the great killer, 
but that Haig denigrated its effec- 
tiveness ? Study the hospital statis- 
tics and note that sixty per cent of 
wounds were caused by shellfire, 
but also note that Haig constantly 
pressed for more -machine-guns. Did 
he spurn the idea of the tank and 
misuse those which were pressed 
upon hiiq ? His private diaries 
reveal his enthusiasm for the proto- 
type and eagerness to see it 


Iirouucea m numDer ; n . e F n, UUU iDn 

models imperfections explain its 
lack of decisive effect. Were all 
British generals cavalrymen, with 
nothing above their red tabs but 
a lisp and an eye for horseflesh ? 
Only eight of the “top twenty- 
seven ’ were from the cavalry and, 
ofpem. Hie topmost were the most 
efficient and innovative of the war. 
Good men kept down by a clique ? 
Monash, the Australian Jew, darling 
of the Haig-haters, was in fact his 
protege also. The whole war itself 
futile, both in method and object ? 
Demonstrate another method which 
might have worked. And content- 
plate the terms imposed by the 
Germans on those countries, like 
Russia. Serbia and Romania, which 
they did beat. 

Hard pounding this, and q lot of 
me shots go home. The machine- 
gun point is accurate, if of little 
consolation t» the sfMisiiailly un- 
lucky. The tank point is right in 
every respect. Were it only for his 
” p0 ,” aa!o . f l 1 ?® invention, Haig 


ways of warfare was stubborn in tin* 
point of obtuseness. The atrocity 
stories are very properly resurrec- 
ted. Some German formations un- 
doubtedly behaved with a cra^y 
savagery in the first weeks of the 
war, particularly in Belgium which 
by comparison with die Fatherland, 
was indeed poor and little. And 
the terms of tile treaty of Crest- 
Litovsk, which gave Germany us 
much of Russia as Hiller tank by 
conquest in 194-1-42, hear very 
serious thinking ahum by anyone 
Who dismisses the First World War 
as “ unnecessary ”, particularly if we 
accept Fritz Fischer’s argument that 
they were (implicit in ihcr .war alms 
from the beginning (not, curiously, 
one that the author cites to sup- 
port his case). 

But some of the shots are wide 
of the mark. Juggle with the figures 
how you like, the British army of 
1914-18 was dominated by the 


buvairy, wnicn a linos. uniuu ,, H , IKIi 
the really Important appointments. 
The effect of such a sequestration 
may not have been all bad, for there 
was much talent in the cavalry. But 
it cannot have been all good, any 
more than it was to confide the 
Grand Fleet to gunnery specialists 
or _ the archiepiscopate to Rep- 
tomans. By 1914 the cavalry dub, 
like any institution which hears 
time’s winged chariot hurrying 
near, had become committed to 
defending a thoroughly bad position 
by an aggressive denial of its weak- 
ness. A sharing of the spoils which 
the war brought helped to disguise 
its further erosion for, though the 
tactical facts shouted that the war- 
horse was a dead duck, the conse- 
quences for any professional who 
dared whisper as muck— in an ex- 
peditionary force where five of the 
“Yl” ® en * or P° sts were normally 
held _ by cavalrymen — were too 
punitive to be risked. The climate 
of silence, thus enforced, heightened 
resentments in an army already too 
civided by regimental tqtemlsm 


flieil. persisted into the * 
World War. ^ \ 

The central issue Is, howevtr 
l.irger than the status and putiS , 
influence of a relatively ,5 , 
brunch in a single combatant iZ 
It turns on the Wi ,r itself and £ ■ 
we ought to feel about it. It i* m i 
good, in the author’s view. inZ l 
n forget die war, pretend ft dfdnh ' 
happen nr dismiss it as an aberra- • 
non. ii did happen and is one : 
n piece with the wars which nib ! 
rutled and followed it. particularly ' 
die American Civil War and ihj ! 
Second World War. Those are «£ 
he cnlls the “ mass wars " or, more 
smelly in his scheme of things, ihe ! 
sal lent events in the era of mn 1 
warfare. That the ora coincide] • 
with a do/cn other development! 
snmo revolutionary, in human Kb : 
— economic, political, scientific, in- 
tcllcctunl — is, if not irrelevant, rbeo ■ 
of secondary importance. For it ii : 
mass warfare which defines tit 1 


Ilf mil* nnet tftft ...... 


i - i — — -vi» jkuu iuh i 

sets the standards by which any if 
as events must be measured, h 
is not For human beings to cob 
plain that Verdun makes a mocken r 
of rhe pursuit of happiness, Pu 
schendaele of the ridht to life, the ' 
trenches of the principle of liberty. 
The war’s the thing. And, if m 
see clear, we will observe that tki ! 
First World War was no nastier > 
than others of the era and that it j 
was less nasty than the conseoutn - 1 
ces of not fighting it. Bloody 
battles ? But the Europe of M14 ; 
had no right to expect anyihlni 1 
else, had it paid attention to wbtt 
happened at Shiloh or Gettysburg. ; 
Terrible casualties ? Not really ta , 
bod, if wo count the totals of the i 
Second World War. Futile? Bui ; 
revisionists are now tying that fibil 
on the American Civil War, unlm- 1 
sally admitted iby men of sense to • 
be an unavoidable, even necessary 
conflict, as Lincoln pointed out in ' 
his " half-slave, halt-free ” speed ; 


his "half-slave, half-free” speed 
before the war ever began. Hi 
beneficiaries? Tell that to tbs 
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* j armed services would“be 
borne defence and imperial poliolna, 

Sonsira SXSV"* for fln e^ein- 

J°. rce - It is hardly 


■ftis^sdiolarly and readable book 
Brian Bond. . reader in war 

* » K - na ’ s Col,BBe L«dSJ 

the point of 
th® army but does touch to 
eVe ^ 0n A i . 8Suefi wh^b are 
ly b ' > 

exhausted 

ENtainj only too glad to turn its 
the tr««floy and waste of 
J? 1 1 *’ n .° p " th er mill, 
[ary threat in sight In Europe hut. 
win Increased imperial commit- 
Public opinion at ■ 
fif 5 i rong pflcI£l « bnder- 
JSS* 1 - t0 80 indifference.' 

5%JL hM Wfr towards the armed 
services which was. to persist for 
. jwi the . army, • as tha 

' colouttul and tKo 1 least 

nB0d «d of the thro” 

: least popular.. From 


— ....... in cue post-is'Js armv 

pro 5 essi ? na i lethargy 
mimical to modernization. The 

desl « ned » facill- 
overseas imperial 
egain dominated an army 
Ih» h ,ch *** r6 8 im « n *al system™! 
lul J] ae w , ere Paramount, while 

w«r f Afn ce b » a, !5 h doB| l Bated the 
War Office. (Regimental life was 

flwriEi pl / sasanf v' wit ^ ample time 
ktlr'X Sl M SS® •'•“had to use 


'T 01,0081 the tiife 


-KKWUWWI 1 W. All tnis 

tiie service inside oS 
Jjf 1937, but that was a long way 

h ®®7 lce . ch| e(f, though often hide- 
oouqd in thdr attitudes and 

{?■' “iffl.h'S* 1 tbe dflfenc ® oE India, 

ro which they .saw, a potent threat 

from 


was a/most . u . ur , nn; 
iMrrt .? urop .!, a, l army ,' ln fa «. of 

which this could he said) but her 
nn«lfcu m *? ured d ^«fo° could .not 
1940 whnt y? 1 ready beforfi 

ok!?'.* j i Ge r m ony was already 
able to deploy six (with appropriate 
air support) ft Poland. We half it is 
true, formed a Mobile Force in 
Egypt in 1935 during the Abyssin- 

8 the bas L s of what was to 
become the most famous of British 

W * but those -of us 
who were In It at the time tended 

Farced “ “ WThe In ™°bile 

c rSSST 1“ modernization was in- 
creased by confusion over the 

-SJSJ «> l6 ' Opposition to a 
.Continental commitment was 
strong, not least in the : influential 
PBraon of Liddell-Hart. Evei 
when it was reluctantly conceded, 
GBrmB «y heavily an d 
rapidly rearming, fiat a Field 
•f°r c ® wdqid be neceasary, the 

that a 

» European war could be fouedtt on 

■ assumption thAt a war with 

Germany would nmn ult.li 


end 
can 

force, modest enough in 
once and with lltUe time to put it 

of France, in the event of.en attack 
5 y Germ «ny* « 4his had happened 
even a year or two earlier history 

different m ° St Cflrtainly hava be ^ 

-iwJ , 2? d,a , Jud ?n?nt8 on person- 
alities are clear, balanced and well 
documented. His concern is with 
policies rather Sian party politics, 
rifnJU Jff* important 

li2?SiiJ hey were ' be w,sel y makes 

SfflW no , comment. Tory 
politicians stand condemned on the 
reeprd, for the most part, for their 
v^w the world acone^ 
1 a® - refusal to accept the reality 

!* th r r rejectl on of 

a continental commitment ontll it 

^S.t too J aie to adequate prep- 
watton to jneet it. and their tlmidig 


naaa, in iyjj, wirn nm«r . 

hi power in Germany, tiie Law® i 
Party Conference voted not Just j* [ 
the reduction of the Royal Air ; 
Force but far its total abolition, .; 

When tho scales fell from Ch»» 
berlain's oyos and the rearroarowi ' 
too wns fully turned on, the Ww : 
Office, ns is cleor from Bondi | 
account, performed wonders to to* [. 
trol tho flow, but it wns too bg |. 
Wo woro before long to pay J» { 


” B were uerore ioiih v-j ,, 
nlmost criminal neglect in oarlw 
years, for which soldiers *» 
politicians must share the blame, 
by tho sort of setbacks only W n 
expected for an army embarking w 
a major war in a state of prflW 
"ms almost as low as for that in 
the Crimea. Soma things' did- iw 
come right for several years--®* 
«ien not always quite rWi 
Tjrpical^— and serious — was RAr 
suspicion of the army’s suppoiN 
intentions to have it used ow M 
an ancillary service. The ghost « 
Douhot was always in the 
and Army.RAF cooperation W®* 1 
dangerously slow growth. , l 

. Perhaps there was .still .tlsj®; 
before the. loss in 193d Of.' thirty 
four Czech divisions, for Franco w 


■rttton-to meet it. and their tteSdiS 
,P ubll ° Pacifism. 
Dismal thouBh - thalr reeordTis. hbw- 

,Ji al , oE th e left is far worse, 
?in P ii e a ,°u f ettenipts to whitewash 
}y “J ha ® been called a « cynical 

falsification of history ” in such 
hooka as Guilty Men. Id Britain, 
we ■ are . asked to believe, . onlv 
the, true, and' fearless Lalt ' wn* 
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Alice James’s life was a prolonged 
plea for annihilation. From an 
early age she realized that her exist- 
ence was- to be like a deep forest 
pool, unruffled by wind or glancing 
sunlight, an existence in which all 
creative energy would be stifled. 
It is a haunting, puzzling, disturbing 
story, and it could have been told 
only by a biographer gifted, like 
Jean Strouse. with a remarkably 
sensitive intelligence. 

The only daughter and youngest 
of Henry James, Sr’s five children 


was nurtured m the enveloping 
atmosphere of a family wnicn 
recorded every twinge of sensation. 
Her father, whose leg had to be 


amputated at an early age, dis- 
covered as a result that physical 
disability was the most assured 
means of securing his own father’s 
devoted attention- He in turn 
married a pliable woman and sub- 
sequently devoted his life to imbu- 


The role of invalid 


ing his children with the notion that 
to be extraordinary was to be both 
good and beautiful. Achievement 
would be measured by the quality 
Of response to life. Jemes was 
something of an aesthetic Bentham 
b his emphasis on the intensity and 
nature of sensation. His preoccupa- 
tion was an epicurean folly amid 
tho domestidzed conventions of late 
nineteenth-century America, and it 
was only possible in a situation in 
which money was not a pressing 
concern. Nevertheless, the James 
children could not entirely insulate 
themselves from its utilitarian impli- 
cations, end the failures— Garth, 
Robertson and - Alice — were 
punished with almost diabolical 
ruthlessness. 

In 1855, when Alice was seven, 
James p ire decided that New York 
could not provide the education 
essential for the exquisite refine- 


ment of the sensibilities of his 
bvood. And so they became hotel 
children, moving from London to 
Paris to Geneva, accompanied by 
successive retainers. As far as Alice 
was concerned, her education was 
accidental ’’ in that it was not her 
education that was of any impor- 
tance. She was left behind with 
mother, aunt, or governess, while 
her brothers were scurried off to 
schools and museums. Alice's 
father was attentive only to the 
instruction of his boys, and in late 
life Alice wondered whether “If I 
had any education, I should be more, 
or less, of a fool than I am ", Yet 
she was never precisely sure that 
she was a fool. Her father might 
address her as “ heiress of the 
paternal wit and of the maternal 
worm and her brothers shared 
witticisms with her in a tone of 
condescending affection: it was a 
double bind since it was both flatter- 
ing and demeaning. Only with Henry 
J r did she find close companionship, 
a kinship of androgynous character 
since it was he who became the 
angel in the house, the one told by 
his father that N Mother loves you 
more than all her other progeny" 
—a role which Alice, within her 
historical context, might not 
unnaturally have expected to 
assume. 

In 1860 the first part of tbe 
sensuous education came to an end 
when the family returned to an 
America riven by civil war. The 


By Phyllis Grosskurth 

two younger boys joined the Union ( 
forces, patriotic acts which never c 
seemed to measure up to die elusive i 
pursuits of William and Henry. But 
at least they were participating in 
something active whereas Alice was 
not poor enough to work in a fac- 
tory or old enough to volunteer for 
nursing or relief work In army 
hospitals. At thirteen she observed 
the need “ to clothe oneself in 
neutral tints, walk by still waters, 
and possess one's soul in silence 
Close friendships were the only 


outlet available to her in a city 
which Henry James later described 
as occupied almost exclusively by 
women. The Boston Sewing Bee and 


later the Society to Encourage 
Studies at Home were her alter- 
natives to the sensuous education. 

It was during this period of 
emerging womanhood that Alice 
began to manifest the signs of poor 
health that were to plague her for 
the rest of her life. It was not 
entirely fortuitous that about this 
time an American neurologist, 
George Beard, gave the name 
“ neurasthenia ’’ to a wide range of 
Inexplicable female complaints. 
Among the fifty symptoms covered 
by the term. Beard listed fainting, 


specific organic disorder for the 
complex of complaints characterized 
by a resistance to medicinal 
remedies. In the words of Nathan 


G. Hale in Freud and the Ameri- 
cansj Beard, and another pioneer- 
ing neurologist, Weir Mitchell, 

emphasized conf-licts within in- 
dividuals, who could not fulfil 
social norms, yet. because they 
had internalized them, could not 
consciously reject them. Hysteria 
sabotaged the “ civilized ” norm 
of refinement in itivo ways, by 
n fits ”, outbursts of emotion thee 
directly violated it, or by -incapa- 
citating physical symptoms, which 
because they made a woman 
helpless, caricatured the very 
delicacy and softness she and 
American men had been taught 
to reverence. 

Beard and Mitchell were the pro- 
genitors of -a number of n asylums a> 
for well-to-do, dissatisfied wives and 
edgy spinsters who ware " cured " 
mainly by rest and escape from re- 
sponsibility — in other words, a re- 
turn to infantile dependency. 
Attacking the problem from a dif- 
ferent perspective. Beard and 
Mitchell anticipated by about thirty 
years Freud's psychoanalytical in- 
sights Into the sexual origins of 
hysteria. Alice spent a large part of 
her life taking (various institutional 
cures or, more frequently, being 
cared for by anxious friends and 
relatives. Alice and her illness be- 
came one end the same ; -through 
her malaise Alice was able to find 
the only self with which she could 
identify. 


The Devil’s Advice to Poets 

Molt that skin I Lift that face ! — you?ll go far. 

Grow like Proteus yet more bizarre. 

In perpetual throes, 

Majors metamorphose — 

Only minors remain who they are. 

X. J. Kennedy 


What was Alice's complaint ? 
Through the unfolding of her un- 
eventful life and the assignment 
of her position in the James family, 
Jean Strouse does not restrict her 
illness to a specific descriptive 
name but allows us to witness a 
life that was in itself an illness. In 
a sense, Alice was an excrescence 
to the James Family Romance. (I 
use this term not in_ the strict 
Freudian sense of a child's fantasy 


of being the offspring of different 
parents, but of Henry James Sr’s 
fantasy about the roles his own 


children should play.) The only 
flaw in this otherwise wonderful 
biography is that Jean Strouse does 
not sufficiently emphasize the de- 
bilitating effect of James’s effusive 
concern for his children. His in- 
tense anxiety that they should be 
extraordinary led to the emotional 
and physical crippling of Garth 
Wilkinson and Robertson since 
they could never meet their father's 
expectations ; William managed to 
make the grade with the aid of a 
supportive wife, but only Henry Jr 
emerged victoriously as the epitome 
of the ultimate sentient being, the 
measure of the failure of his 
siblings. 

As for Alice, while her father 
lavished gushy baby-talk on her, he 
made it clear that be never took 
her very seriously. She anight gain 
his attention with her illness, but 
he did not always hide his Irritation 
that he also regarded her as a 
nuisance. " The truth is ", he wrote 
to Robertson in the autumn of 1878, 
“that we are so totally immersed 
in Alice's malady that we are apt 
to think there is no one else sick 
and suffering in the world, unless 
we are distinctly told of it.” Alice 
confessed to her father that she 
often contemplated suicide and 
asked him whether he would con- 
sider it a sin. " £ told (her ", he con- 
tinued coolly in the same letter to 
his son, “ so far as I was concerned 
she had my full permission to end 
her life whenever she pleased ; only 
I hoped that if ever she felt like 
doing that sort oi justice to her 
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circumstances, she would do it in extraordinary admission to make to 
a perfectly gentle way in order not her brother William. Doctors were 
to distress her friends ... but now the only men who touched her 
I hgd given her freedom to do in body, and these were successively 
the premises what she pleased, she discarded for lack of understand* 
.l„ -- «... i-.. — j vvilliam carried 


Kite Dim-aca wiit&L aue auc uiawi ucu ui luiuoiaiauu- 

was more than content to stay by log and sympathy. William carried 
my side, and battle in concert with on a playful flirtation with her Had 

me against the evil that is in the when his engagement was about to 

world." be announced in the spring of 1878. 

e „ she took to her bed and was too ill 

tiTit t0 BUend the wedding. Sex and 

placency of ^his statement, it child-bearing seemed grisly to her. 

rAtrflalc crtmAinlna nf t ho rnmnlavi. ■* #» ° J . 


~ i ‘ui — c ViT i - enuu-uearmg seemea grisly to nor. 

reveels something of the complexi- 0n Christmas Day, 1§88, she was 
ties of Alice s tortured predicament, a[a yiug j n an English boarding- 

houss where she could hear the 
tfcrL h»p d mn S p<i<: m vPt J ft „,fij moatls *> f B woman In childbirth In 
«»’ ffif J* S? *. » he ro . om above. It was so terrifying 


-S Vo^°tr« ri g?3 

DfiCBjno the iocus of tiLtention* In rh n «tfAPt ** Hnw L. aP k 

economic moral 6 fEmUriiT J hE?* m burned within me at the cruelty of 

men ! 1 hava be6n h «unted by the 
th» e $£ tbaaRbt of Alice [William’s wife] 

of her mo?! lAl N l ™ d r ~ 

wonder she once recorded In her 

diary a feeling of hatred for her In 1879 Alice found exactly the 
father as he bent his silvery head partner her weakness demanded, 
ever a book. The ambivalence of her This was Katharine Lorlng, a strong* 
feelings towards him is reflected in minded New Englander who inter- 
her reactions to the deaths of her mittently nursed and coddled her 
parents. When her mother died in until her death. Katharine, however, 
1882 everyone fully expected Alfce had family commitments, and when- 
to collapse ; on the contrary, she ever she was forced to leave Alice's 
assumed her mother's household fide, Alice went into a state of col- 
duties with gusto. However, her lapse until her friend rushed back 
«aw sense of fulfilment disappeared to comfort her. William James’s 
within a year when Henry Sr fol- wife was convinced that they were 
lowed his wife to the grave. In his lovers and Henry found the relation- 
last hours, ho muttered : " Oh, 1 ship « peculiar * and certainly ha 
have such goad boys— such good incorporated it into the friendship 
boys. He refused the food Alice between Olive and Verena in The 
.TJ . 0 inevitable Bostonians. But she was a saviour 
breakdown followed his death but to the James family in that she 
BJBL-r™ f S ,ed i Scvera L y® BrB r * lea , se d them in some measure from 
f confessed 1° an , English the burden of Alice. According to 
friend, I remember how horrified Strouse, -this kind of intense * ex. 
1 £ *■ tain* When elusive relationship was so ??mmon 

SmRtSPlS !K n f American women 


^n Pother lay dying that he must that It 31 » be known^i 
® Bt B ,{ 0r ! ! Imagine my "Boston marriage”. Beyond that 

idd »rnnJ £ a ?.!!f °i£ od ? n , d ft? !T fus . es . a P®culaie and I think 


wanting to stay the will of God and she refuses to speculate and I think 

hnLV n? n L t0 0,d mBn>s s t £ is "«»take/ in not considering 
„? ar *J . fi f c . our ® e ?he wanted to the sexual aspects of Alice's aetto 
p ay ii* j d she knew what she logy. It is one thing to see a Freud 

would do with the power if she had Ian ghost in ever/cSptoaJd o? to 
. , suspect homosexuality in any ambi- 

Jcan Strouse In her emphasis on B u ®us_ relationship, but it is also 
the connection between Alice’s essential to examine every possible 
neurasthenia and her lack of self- ® S P«* of Alice's life. Quite clearlv 
identity evades a hasty Freudian Str ? u I se is raor e intrigued bv the 
! ! p a i l D ii “ f Alice's condition ®°“ Bl and cultural implications of 

as sexual hysteria. Strouse^ attitude neurasthenia than in hysteria aria. 

i and ‘”8 out of sexual repression, but is 

her book 8^?* <Hdh — ^ 

s^VsfflJitt'iraLK kMo 4 £& w?" 1 ? * 

home and In a S her boo *2 hSS Uf^u C \ In En ^ and sh ® 

IpSI'H!!?: 

the European tour of 1882 when Henrv rnn B ?J!?»i ln ^i 8 5 tmMpbere 
Alice was finally permitted to go cltv of heJ SfnS' p . ra,sed the viva ' 
abroad In the company of her aunt in «if A n M ®*pat»ate 

and her brother Henry. F or months imtllS t™ 1 PDsed exlle she ®®“ld 
before their departure B h?°™ £ §£ °^k i!™ fln d attitudes 

worried that her responses would jl! .*" e ' . . ® be , began keeping a 
not measure up to those of her ex- ?he °* cori «®d the 

parienced brothers. And then SfiS c,a « Wtera and recorded 
Imagine the bliss of finding that I ?!&£,. rep «t Med radical feminist 
too vrae.a f sensitive V and 8 that I Sh ® was fjlled with 

was not only 'mute befm-L » admiration , when Juliette Arinm® 


■LJSLtf “dtual recognition, after ta po f^ ess be inside Mme 
fb® yeara of toil in trying to estab- fi i 1 * Adams f °r three months— 
• ** re , lat * 0,1 ‘ either of [? J 8 *!®, y °V rse,£ and Bismarck as 

' 1 aiI S 1CB ’ with tho Botticelli {[J.® , “ nly , ^. no 'Y n quanddes, you 

1 r ep° r ted home on him by the throat wrirh- 

hSiiS?!!?k Alices exploits have hi ®" 1 yr.BcesP—what state could 
■ t maUe . r oF eburse that “ “°™ glorious ? ” The repressed 

A, K. and I. have almost ceasad tn Bostonian exulted over 


ceasea to over tiie frank- 

the FJ* Sb e simply does every- “®“ of George Sand's Sexual life 
“St ' Pa ^ 8 «e«med like a ^ d . r .®® d her books as avidly as 
I»d%7?i ke a 1 rejuvenated creature, ab ® did George Bliofs. She could 
SliS 8ye ^ raore P aIflt y* m «re identify with Dorothea Brooke 
■ ' nHftei u° r t B®.™® youthful aad Maggie Tolliver, exMnsive 

jhanT have , ever seen souls doomed to lives of puzzled 

: manfate whtdh aJSlhtod^by the h^pocruj- that 

. frar’AssSelS 

- ■ .• Eut . a Jff r ospecdve husband never |?^ nd a mode of self-expression saS 
' does Mot . apecU- from critical masctiUhe eyes' ■ . • - 

^ A,lc ® f never , received During - all lihe Vea» 

brte of. her. come l " 


taking it, of course, like archangels, 
and care for me with infinite tender- 
ness and patience. Poor deai 
William with his exaggerated sym- 
pathy .for suffering isn’t to know 
anything about it until it is all 
over.” 

She knew perfectly well that 
"poor dear William” — who had 
deserted her for his own Alice — 
would be told the dread news. He 
took it with chilling fortitude. “ So 
far from being shocked I am, 
although made more compassionate, 
yet (strange to sav) rather relieved 
than shaken by this more tangible 
and immediately menacing source of 
woe.” As if to indicate her indif- 
ference to his stoicism, she tried to 
make him see that she had achieved 
the sine 911 a non of Jamesian ex- 
perience : “ It is the most supremely 
interesting moment in life, the only 
one in fact, when living seems life, 
and I count it as the greatest good 
fortune to have these few months so 
full of interest and instruction in 
the knowledge of my approaching 
death.” 

For the first time she felt crea- 
tively alive. Cancer had not yet 
assumed the debasing connotations 
described by Susan Sontag in III - 
ness as Metaphor. To Alice she was 
producing— without the aid of any 
man— an artifact, an offspring with 
a life of its own within her body. 
To Katharine she dictated a bizarre 
statement ; 

As the ugliest things go to the 
making of the fairest, is It not 
wonderful that this unholy granite 
substance in my breast should be 
the soil propitious for the perfect 
flowering of Katharine’s un- 
exampled genius for friendship 
and devotion. The story of her 
watchful patience and untiring 
resource cannot be told bv my 
feeble pen, but all the pain and 
discomfort seem a slenoer price 



to pay for all the happiness and 
peace with , which she fills my 
days. 


This unholy granite substance” 
incubating within her body was the 
perfect means of achieving annihila- 
tion. Unlike Milly Theale she did 
not need to turn her head towards 
the wall. This was the triumph for 
which she paid the price of a life- 
time and for a Few months she 
savoured every precious second of it. 



the^n^rnnJ .°L k Jf Pointing "Family Group”, photographed In 
the Stone Gallery at the time of his 1964 exhibition, from the book 

reviewed below. 


Mothering Little Laurie 


By Carol Rumens 

TILLY MARSHALL : 

Life with Lowry 

259pp. Hutchinson. £7.95. 

0 09 144090 4 

Lowry and his works have not 
lacked for commentators ■ since 
Maurice Collis’s The Discovery of 
L. S. Lowry (1951), and the First 
comprehensive biography was pub- 


gins, Lowry was a success, the years 
of neglect and derision well behind 
him. Hating his house in Mottram- 
in-Longdenoale -but somehow never 
quite able to bring himself to move, 

nn ffPotn fo fn/l ImahahhIiimI.. ! * 


fsei 


cj Yfho ; waits, ,qi l things 
a , complexities of due 





j'ovent, - for 
picturesque 
paring little .' 

wlto’ a 
’JssHfor 
t all, whilst • 

it: they are 


Hshed by Shelley Rohde In 1979. 
The duplicities and jokes behind 
which, even in private, the heavy- 
nosed, flat-footed, rather Edward 
Lear-lsh genius took cover have 
been relentlessly peeled away.' By 
now, even Lowry's best-preserved 
secret, his office Job, is common 
knowledge. Yet for years Lowry 
c “ k , Jp even M close » Wen* 
(including, for a time, the author 
of this book) with his stout insist- 
ence that ■ he could never have 
endured "going to an office with 
a bag in my hand at half-past nine 
every mornfng ” so afraid wa s he of 
M|ng dubbed a mere Sunday 
painter. In fact Lowry was for forty- 

jftfart , 8 to ? 01 ,®«PPloyM of the 
4*811 Mall Property Company, and it 
was Sis early. stint as a rent-collector 
SI ® tre ® t * of Manchester 

,niSl h i. ,We u^^ something of the 
unique, harsh vision of his art. 

Tilly Marshall's forthright and 

entertaining book in no way tries 

wfrb, [he Rohde bio- 
SI&wJ 4 ^“i®. about Lowry’s 

phuo sophy and method of work. 

1 no serious assessment 

uSi 81 ?' n ® ^ er ls fr tbe psytho. 
anal^cal accoiinf ,i n resdineS^for 
• wbich . someone, somewhere ' is 
. wrely novv pajiahing up their Freud. 

ffiL 1 * A . considerable 

sharpness ; is to. reveal LoWry the 

(thou8h ? antSial » 
2 - d n tfl “ hay 0 d escribed him bet- 

ter jv a IM as $ H s he was towards: the 
end of jus Tong' life; froih hia ’first 
vislf to the Marshall^ Nevyc&$t]e art 

sallerv fn hti - ■ *■: 


\ o 1HIHW4 IU JijuyOj 

he gravitated increasingly towards 
the North-East, attaching himself to 
the Marshalls with a kind of dog- 
like eagerness. The relationship 
went far deeper than the mere busi- 
ness association of dealer and artist, 
Lowry sought, and was unstintingly 
given, emotional as woll as artistic 
patronage. In a sense he was loss 
the Marshalls’ protdgfi than their 
adopted child, and, like a child, 
inspired exasperation and tender- 
ness in equal quantities. 

Mrs •MarshaUls.no ayedphant. She 
has a good deal to say on, for ex- 
ample, the topic. o£ Lowry's mean- 
n ®s?* Her unsentimental fascination 
with his eccentricities almost mir- 
rors Lowry’s own attitude to some 
of the characters he depicted In 
paint. Tact was an Important Ingre- 
*ait of her; dealings with Lowry, 
and Mrs Marshal] quickly learnt to 
avert the worst of Lowry’s public 
tantrums (which-, to restaurants, 
were likely to be brought on by 
two particular pet hates — mint 
background music), and 
at jollying hfov out of bis more 
'TUly Mar* 

snails husband, Lowry would en* 
iiL an extr ^°^ d io«*'iIy quick- 
re, almost surrealist comic . rau- 
J '”® 1 jn; the. form of a spoof j 
SMfw- Mr Marshall : ‘^at 


iirrr* 7 — ^ *««n or a spoor ; 

Interview. "Mr Marshall : ‘What 
SJL*? 9«gfrles in HhroJd. WllSon 
that you admire so Lowry : ' 

.integrity. An d .'his slag heaps.’ 
%ES&J: What l* your earlmst 


,"t‘ 1 inrenor 

bad .design r 1 

^° u !, d5 P t vhave bothered.'. And so ; 


a T ^ n f flpse tilings that bound 
_ Little.La.url 0 ” to. his beloved (Mr* 


ing. Lowry, delighted, agreed that 
the new pictures were saying more 
than over before. " I like doing what 
I call m’slngle figures ", he arid her. 
“Everyone seems to think they’re 
■sordid — well — and so they nfe, I 
suppose, vory sordid.” An> artist 
naturally favours hla latest oh* 
spring; still, it Is odd that the rela- 
tionship was founded on what W 
many people must eeem n misguided 
exalting of the single figures over 
the superb Industrial scenes. 

/Tho w sub-plot ” of iMrs Marshall^ 
story, the account of <the develop* 
■ment of o major provincial art »!• 
Tory, provldos the outsider with a 
fascinating glance nt tho other side 
of artistic ilre. Lowry seems to bsv® 
■been a good businessmen as well « 
a lonely creator. He was an avia 
collector of Rossettis, and shrewd 
with rogard to his own work. *“ 
letting his not-impoverlshed friends 
always pick up tho bill, he <**■; 
talnly seems (as Tilly Marshall says) 
to have boon taking shrewdness to 
selfish extremes ; but it would 
haps not .be sentimennl to suggest 
that there- was an element at 

g enuine artistic unworldllnesa » n 
is behaviour, 

• Life with Lowry is an impreasio^ 
etic work which iimply records fiw 
its author saw Lowry' at diner® 1 * 
times. (There 3s no doubt that f Pv 
Jng person, complete with two* 

S pattered sulk and deviously 
ng blue eyes, springs ^ from 
pages. The key to Lowry’s inner 
would, of course, need to be a® 0 *" 1 . 
baick in (the jnlsks of his solitary 
mother-dominated cibiildhood : at 
Other end of -the Jwe-span there w 
only tile finished clay, The 

trenched grotesquerie, to 

The exhibition fr not 'unlnteresHnfe 
but the truth of toe min, as JJJ. 

^ of . the artisL surely ' lies bi m J 

statement to which Lowry's 
grapher. . Maurice ' Cojfis, jlghW 
drew /attention! “Had; I not been 

U.al.. T .U houA’SPen WO" 1 -’ 


By 1962, When the narrative ^ 


V ^ !? W . U VBV WITS 

ber face), 

.^i T ^r aybwed' p raferfenc q for dte . 
sihgle-fjgdre ^orl«;tlfctBei,il(fta then; 
at the age of seventy-four, pTodut* 
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The Many in pursuit of the One 


By John Ziman 


JAMES S. TRBFIL : 

From Atoms to Quarks 
An Introduction to the Strange 
World of Particle physics 
236pp. Athlone Press. £7.50. 

0 405 11204 3 

HORACE FREELAND JUDSON : 

The Search for Solutions 
224pp. including 150 colour, 56 
black - and - white illustrations. 
Hutchinson. £7.95. 

0 9141 700 7 

It is essential that science should 
come to from the cold ; that it be 
Incorporated into the general cul- 
ture of our civilization. True 
enough— but most attempts to 
popularize science, however admir- 


though not necessarily more fund a- vidualist to collectivist modes. To 


mental. 


make a dent In any of his “Eight 


Trefil'i hl,m,. ol “particUMn” L'? 1 '”!. 1 " Si"!?;. S‘ i0 " 


be observed directly as distinct par- 
ticles: they are always confined 
within the protons and neutrons 


Experiments of the past few years 
needed just a few more different 
types of quark. Fifty years on 


M the^four" elements had 5 committee to’ allocate a million atomicity to repeat past experience, entities, has once more begun to 

Eofn nuirti™ J? h« r«T dollars’ worth of running time on but 1 rather like it. It is only by recede. With eighteen quarks of 

the accelerator, just to test one denying to quarks some familiar different "colours^ and Jlavoura , 


search es. The n toh nDalton r educed" ^SSlSS “ ““ ^ 
the mob of compounds to a few ‘‘ttle conjecture. 


dozen atomic species. An ordering 


tie conjecture. property, such as separability— not to mention a similar number 

11 which applied without question to of “ leptons *’ (like the electron and 

Nevertheless, successively more molecule s; atoms, nuclei, and nuc- neutrino), the table of elements 

werful instruments were built. leons _ that wa can step off the has again expanded to a size that 


principle for these was discovered powerful instruments were built, i eons _that we can step off the has again expanded to a size that 

vlki 8 LttS HriASle u and each time the results (as in all downward escalator towards an in- can no longer be taken in at a 

yokes MendeleePs periodic table hs good science) grossly exceeded finitpoimaj rearess The Greeks glance. 

toSnd^mld^hfi ehana^^hin?* ^ knew that che c0m P° nent8 of a Must we resign ourselves to the 

Jo « n * d L ™ d .._ e ._ c ! ia :° a ic - despe - r 3y dem and. comp i ex ent lty cannot have all tho prospect of yet another cycle of 

experimentation, ever more enor- 


UfftarAkS "Aha”, we say to physics; “if IJe EighrjFoid Way of Murray Cell- SSSSZ&Si over' ^moreenoV- 

KroSatS into the «neral cul- e H, ^yme, Where nmst be a Mann and Ywal Me eman was no q( a wine . dark sea have no co i our raouS Bnd extravagant, before a new 
Incorpora tea into rne general cui- reason." Tt rwas not unttil the 1930a. more than a Periodic Table, a clas- . h , pattern is Invented tn hr Ins order 

ture Of our civilization. True ehrou^i si revolution of theory end sificaitlon of the hundreds of rare ' P nto j.- c haos— or will the Ultimate 

enough-hut most attempts to an enormous expansion of expert* but supposedly elementary entities But some of the other features of ^Sj uT^er^rated to reduce 

popularize science, however adirar- meirtal a^dence and technique, that that had now been identified, but it the cycle have come around again, ® JSriSBS «F nature 

able In intention ere lamentable Jbiapa*«n^ sms derived frwn a few justified itself as a reliable map by The complexity of a compound ob- jg* ^*2 jjj* 1 C TS e °tiiSretf- 

failures. Scientific knowledge is rao re basic entities : the positively successfully predicting an even ect is not explained solely by listing “ a *rw hi™ hid some ^ucceSses lately 

difficult to discover in the first charged proton and its undhftrged rarer oaaicle, the Omega-minus, its components— so many hydrogen , ‘ hr 1 n o 1 n a tn ^hnr tha var lou a 

■ilaPB Alfflnilt tn learn and vat ^ j." Rnnh TroAl on^l ilnrl«nn dp«rrlhe ntnm« and an manv f-arbfin atnma to l! 1 . pringing tOgetncr tile various 


sea have no colour cnous Bnd extravagant, before a new 
pattern is invented to brtos order 
ha other features of int0 *e chaos — or will the Ultimate 
coma aroundaaain Theory soon be cerebrated to reduce 
of a coSund ob'. Profligate multiplicity of nature 
to the One and Only 7 T&e th^reti- 


place, difficult to learn, and yet the neutron, to 7 ^Lp run tfhe Both Trefil and Judson describe atoms and so many carbon atoms to 


more difficult to explain. 

Here, though, are two first-class 
books about science for the general 
reader. Tbey cut into the scientific 


nuclei of hundreds of different titis . archer 


episode in the make benzene, so many protons and 


chemical ettement* and tfhelr dso* making of science, which perfectly so many neutrons to make a nucleus 

tones ■ Wie ejection and photon to exemplifies the intimate Interplay of carbon ; so many up quarks 

— S. diS, “d »f Theory with ‘Evidence, end the end » meoy - down ■ eu^ke to 

s^mklissss S»'^ h fH e tj£?£fr 

-but there are no caverns of in- observed with the greattest dJfScwJty Bn fact. Gell-Mann soon produced f, e foScified The noisibfllties for 
comprehension, no fool’s gold of such as the positron the mu-meson a reason for his rhyme. Independ- _ uc i. p states ' are s0 constrained bv 

misconception, no peeto “die- nod mhe jncrodthlv duelve neutrino, ontly, he aod George Zwelg potto- SSJE? 1 Sctoiee ttat thej 

monds” of sensational nonsense. Albout hallf a dozen truly elementary i ated the existence of vet more 1 Sv on e P another f ro ni level to 

James S. Trefil is a practising scien- particles : no more. fundamental entities, the quarks. P" 0 ®* ^ e e re B ;” n !r a |in £ r ^rlnclnles 

tist, writing about Ws subject from At diat moment, it looked almost JjJ* 1 a r !f r i jbj! 8 - 11 nmitran^or anv r «l at * n 8 excitations of a nucleon 
the inside. Horace Freeland Judson as dosure were gn ^ what t k?S Lbk th® excitations of a nucleus or 

is a journalist, telling about the should we say ebmft JEdddngton’s jonit ^ f of a molecule, just aa there are 

research game as seen by a per- SMrdb ju J. ^ A uitficaltioii “““S "Sta^ WCT 8Ca,lng laws rdatlng a f, X t0 , m 

iplcadous observer. Evan to their rddudeion. of AM to « «“ ^ forces Yn ea S le - or a mouso 8,1 elephant, 

weaknesses they are complemen- One ? In tbe light otf 'hindsight, this nLieua The mnSferable or^ This is another of the universal 
ttiy. The dlagramsmFrom Atoms ^ d{yoaned from the P^ciples of scientific .thought 

to Quarks are ferfiiy designed and .fort, end nftiere is no credit to be J® s8 « d fflS^uS32«toS In whlch J udson s0 beautifully and 
carelessly exeoute_d: the pictures in *_ Mr-eiiw with arnwt of his "V ,5? ‘ ed . diversely illustrates. 


JrzZSSL parody one another from level to 

fundamental entities— the quarks, r ' a fie aline nrlnclnles 

L ut .. th / eaa l! h !!® t ^! , ^ and relating toV excitations of ? nuefeon 


At that moment, it looked almost l n Z relating 

St r)nn,yA <u,«r» hn atettt- wbnt have a proton or a neutron, or any . 


fields of force which bind the 
quarks and lentous. But experi- 
ment Is always jumping out of the 
bag of theory, just when we thought 
we had It nicely confined. 

Physicists themselves view these 
possible futures with mixed feelings. 
We should be delighted that one 
of the major objectives of our enter- 
prise may be attained within a few 
decades. But as Judson makes 
abundantly clear, there Is as much 
joy to be got from the search as 


carelessly executed: the pictures to to oeredim M of fate al i,T modeled as transaci.ons in 


As -Trefil emphasizes, the quark 


more genuine gift than a clear path 

in fact from a series of educational was tocomiorelhensSble. And yet reeula^roleir^ "iMat' n ’relief ’to be model Is apparently perfect. With- tothevantage r point on whlcliphy- 

fllms) ore so mysteriously beautiful judson might hove put out an oexa- L forHet YoiumS of data out furtfier multiplication of sics now stands. With the true 

that they tend to overwhelm the ig a i g f or dhe Ibblder defeats R T, QUt masses and charges and spins hypotheses it explains or predicts vocation of a publicist, Mr Judson 

text But these authors share a rare * s d B nceT Elrritedn Wnuetf coiuld f V SSJ ^mS princtoles. correctly every observed high- could have performed no finer duty 

talent for economical yet sparkling not the connection between 0 , , . energy process to which it is in- than telling, truly and sympatheti* 

P ros f. for disciplined ecstasy about gravicaifion land eledtromagneltem But . « did take ten y° a “ lt fP tended to apply. But to do. this it callv, wlmt it means to follow sudl 
lovely ideas, which any poet should ^ e n seemed IfeasIlblerFor the for the quark moqel to establlsn to multiply its constituents, paths into unknown lands, 

envy. “ on a ^ not ha 0 ny with itself firmly as the hidden reality. 

The attempt to resolve the enigma Trefil's list of “ (Nobed Prizes f p ° a r rph 55 e to^toa’unDe^atmosnhere 
of fundamental entities— to find the awarded for wodk discussed in «/his in BI ?ciont 

answer to the question “What is It book ". There were other manveSltous «ensir?radevlcM fSr 

all made of? "—is one of the main ftiocomplitiimenta wWch were not so rocks with sensitive aevicra tor 

driving forces of science. Surpris- pubUdy aededmed. We must «sP®ct Sf 1 showers X ' ' " '-s^ 

ingly, Mr Judson does not say much the scholarly norm that beauty land £arge, J" V*° rldfatlne / 

in general about the largest and truth need no bwwtiftg beoause they of 7moact oSrtf- ! - - ^ 4 ^ 

longest of humanity’s campaigns commend tfliemselros by thdr own ted oartfcles-the T 

against its natural condition of qualities. p^sictots S th^world^^^^ I hP I HlPtlT rX nffftSSIU 

R? ranc S ! perha Pf thB . ve r? idea That expectation of closure was ^ V ' A 

t, Bt f question should ever to be disappointed. Indeed, since ^ unsuccessful campaign a defeat 

have a solution” is misconceived, the Second World War we have had n hv si «— or wasits neaative fill) ftgWin TUF RPHFWAI HP 


driving forces of science. Surpris- pubHdy aedaimed. We must respect MU mg 

ingly, Mr Judson does not say much the echblarly norm tiiat beatity (and 5 KnhhlLrhamKr SackL radfatine 
a general about the largest and t^th need to (booing because (they :b a mb, nt rfld i aUa f. 

longest of humanity’s campaigns commend tftiemsalros by thdr own SJf “J oartfcles-the 

against its natural condition of qtmKties. 

t anca * Perhaps the very idea That expectation of closure was ^ d nor make a single quark. Was 
j. at ? question should ever to be disappointed. Indeed, since unauccaga ( u i campaign a defeat 

solution *’ is misconceived, the Second (World War we have had fS r . physics— or was its negative 
h k,i br %?i t0 *be public two further cycles of the Unity/ o° t come the veiy ” solution that 
view the subtle philosophical prob- Diversity dialectic. First there was ” b . sough t ? Judson might 

reald 0 Ln h k th - flr 8Uch , a , qufist[0 “ a Proliferation of new particles ; ^ tSn upthis quSn(«h?ch 
Si ®^S BV ® a completely mean- gome discovered laboriously in Tre fH explicates beautifully, doing 
jngful solution. The concept of a cosmic rays, others very expensively . .. j ug H ca to the doubts that still 
basic building block, which Dr Trefil through the artificial production of rama ^ n a bout the interpretation of 

»nLf‘ f ’ r Kr d ™p iici,iy b r n,of ss e !F. ,tlc ■K dd a. us SSft wSinSSl^^iiS 

hi t? l vhol f presentation the way Trefil explains the basic mple of ^ 8ubt letles that can 
SLTni? fe" 108 ’ ,8 Hti 1 only I 8 aet ?P ot the * e vastly elaborate ex- arlge P when wa try t0 push a sden- 
Th n re ar® “Iternatlvo periments showing just how the t}fic conjectura f mo t h e shape of 
Gerald Holton lias evidence is emassed for a some- unQU estlonable truth He is admir- 
cal ed them) which might prove just thing" diet Is so unstable that It a hly deacon diis fundamental point 
m Instructive. In theoretical physics scarcely Jives long ' enough to gb ou t aU 8 cLnce: however convinc- 
there is a grand historical dialectic traverse «n atomic nucleus at the ^9 however beautifully ordered, 
f^ween the absolute discreteness, speed of light. Judson shows due h 0 wever thoroughly m^^^^^ 
indivisibility and localizability of respect tor the capabilities of Si SoVmula- 

partl . cle ” Md tho continuity modern scientific instrumentation, tf^or experimental dlsconflrma- 
and extension of a “field” of force, but he does not fully indicate the or expenmenrai 

* suppose we must accept that growing influence of technique aa / , . 

"atoms « ... 1 .. .. 7../.U tha nrntdiwAnt trans* The current consensus Is that 


The Orient Expressly 


oAieiiBion or a ” tieia 01 rorce. nut ne aoes not iu»w nwiww ^ 

* suppose we must accept that growing influence of technique aa / , . 

"atoms" are easier to visualize and such, and the consequent wans- The current consensus Is that 

Iws mathematically sophisticated formation of the social psychology this negative result Is a positive 
than die "void” between them, of the research process from indi- Law of Nature: quarks can neper 


native 


% Redmond 0’Hanlon 


J* B. FREEMAN i- .■ 

l .^ ryBK,k ' H9S - 
■ £2# ' 


' dhrkSy? rumoured ' among and- 
QUarian .booksellers ithat R. B. Free- 
raan once mlsfled -k comnletelv un- 


Hon of the Animal iwasSteriy subject index (with all 1m- 
and with iDou^Ias portant references italicized) which 


of The Classification of the Anipwl 
Kingdom (ilS7!l) and, wkb iDougJas 
Wertheimer, of iP. H. Gosse : A 
Bibliography (flBBQ). (But it was 
The works of Charles Darwin: an 
Annotated Bibliographical Handlist 


opens up ail 
possibilities. 


up all kinds of new research 


The whole work ostensibly offers 
1 a new definition of Natural 


-P 4 .1 . sseme US & IIOVT UG 11 IMUVII Ui MBSUI«| 

that rightly wsde dis name, (rdrat Hjotorv All medicine, agriculture. 
printwlnl965, superseded horticulture, gardening, bunting. 


twelve years later by- an ^ thorita- # hooting ami fishing are supposedly 
-tive second' edition which ootttatoad ^(-iqded. The honey bee and the 


many ot&lnal contr^jutions to Dar- gjih^vorm are debarred 'entry - as 
win scholarship^ tucked away in its alten8 . ,h 6 medicinal leech is 
tedtnlqal tottoouddons to 9 gQgH^ however, end "Horn; 

various publications. .In 1978 th« George An entire hew treaty on 
was followed by the invaluable j aet hes 8 vo, 29pp n London 1798 ” Is 


U ,P n ' ?f Species ; i'hut this Is 
•j^ ^d tobe the. oniy mistake he 
: a Mfetinto of per* 


and Imaginative 
■ •• fe Hbrerles, book- 


U. much hlore aenarallized Ireland’s natural history , 1G52, Is 
«n2S£ toSift British lovingly listed in all its .different 

Naturdl History Books jpaaintains tho editions ; not because ft contains 
Fnaaman’s ptovions any natural history . ( Boats, died 


SIR SAYYID 
AHMAD KHAN 
and Muslim Modernization In 
India and Pakistan 

Hafeez Malik. An original study of 
Sir Sayyld and his revitalization 
crusade In India's Muslim commu- 
nity during the late 19th century. 
$32.50 

THE LADDER OF SUCCESS 
IN IMPERIAL CHINA ‘ 

Aspects ol Social Mobility 
1368-1911 

Ping-TI Ho. A comprehenslye 
examination oi the social composi- 
tion of China's ruling class in Ming 
and Ch'lng times, paper $13.00 

THE SYNCRETIC RELIGION 
OF LIN GHA0-EH 

Judith A. Sorting. Afar-reaching 
study of a teacher at the vanguard 
of 16th-century syncretism, the 
movement'whlch synthesized three 
major Chinese religious traditions. 
$28.00 

A CHRONICLE OF GODS 
AND SOVEREIGNS 
Jlnito SfifitOki of 
Xitabataka Chlkafusa 

H. Paul Varloy. The first scholarly 
■ translation of this landmark piece 
which traces Japanese historical ; . 
theory through its Imperial tradi- 
tions. $29.25 


THE RENEWAL OF 
BUDDHISM IN CHINA 
Chu-Hung and the 
Late Ming Synthesis 

Chun-Fang Hr. A pioneering 
exploration ol the life and work 
of the illustrious Chu-hung, the 
Buddhist monk who embodied the 
conciliatory attitude toward Taoism 
and Confucianism. $32.50 


THE FATEFUL CHOICE 
Japan's Advance Into 
Southeast Asia, 1039-1941 
James W. Motley, editor. 

Peter A. Burton and 
Robert A. Scalaplno, translators. 
This second volume In a jive part 
series of selected translations from 
ftiheyd sensS e no mfchi: kalsen 
gafkO shl demonstrates that China 
was the "Insoluble problem" In 
Japanese-Western relations. 
332,50 

YENANAND 
THE GREAT POWERS 
Tha Origins of Chinese: Commu* 
Hist Foreign Policy, 1M4-48 . 
Jamas Reardon-Anderson. An 
Important challenge to the conven- 
tional argument that Chinese Com- 
munist foreign policy was guided 
by Ideological rather than military 
and political factors. $19.50 
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Shapes of things to come 


By Graham Hough 


O. II. LAWRENCE : 

Apocalypse and the Writings on 
Revelation 

Edited by Msra Kainins 

200pp. Cambridge University Press. 

£10.50. 

0 521 22407 1 

This volume marks the d£but of 
the Cambridge edition of the 
works of D. H. Lawrence, which is 
to come out in parallel with J. T. 
Boulton's admirable edition of the 
Letters, dn his first volume, which 
appeared last year. Professor Boul- 
ton has set a high standard of 
scholarship, and with Warren 
Roberts he Is also general editor 
of the Works. Earlier editions of 
the letters were incomplete, and 
short of the annotation necessary 
for their full understanding. The 
need for a new edition of the Works 
rests on different grounds. The 
problem with the novels and the 
other writings is textual. Nearly 
all existing editions arc textually 
corrupt, the. corruptions are of 
various kinds, and are sometimes 
very extensive. One can have one’s 
doubts about the need for minute 
textual fuss over large-scale and 
loosely-knit works such as novels ; 
but in this cose there can be no 
doubt at all ; an authoritative edi- 
tion is needed. 

The General Editor's preface gives 
the reasons in detail. Lawrence 
wrote carefully and revised often, 
yet he rarely compared one stage of 
revision with another and overlooked 
the errors of copyists and typists. 
He <was often forced to accept 
stringent editing iby publishers' 
readers— sometimes merely regular- 
ization of idiosyncratic style, hut 
sometimes amount! ng to -bowdlerlza- 
tion and censorship, not always 
acknowledged to the author. On 
occasions 'Lawrence produced texts 
for American publishers that were 
not identical .with the English ones. 
His struggles with censorship are 
well known, hut the extent of mere 
textual muddle is little suspected. 
The aim of this edition is to do 
what has not yet been done— to pro- 
vide texts as dose as can be deter- 
mined to .those that Lawrence him- 
self would have wished to see 
printed. 

This .will involve dose collation 
of extent manuscripts and type- 
scripts, and comparison with early 
printed versions. Appendixes will 
give early drafts and associated un- 
published material. Theca will be a 
complete textual 'history of each 
work, and en introduction relating 
“Jo Lawrence’s life and his other 
wirings.. Cumulatively this should 

J llve a history of Lawrence’s work- 
ng career far more complete than 
any we have yet had. In addition 
to ' . fee explanatory notes. 
Qab can imagine so hie sardorikr com- 
ments from the Phoenix himself on 
thb wealrti of apparatus ; buTtf a 
CMa cradle like the Lawrence text 
it to be properly disentangled the 
roswlt must be q fairly elaborate 

•We can Judge vetv well how it 
- £!L the present vol- 

«ma, though the textual problems in 
tid* cast are not extensive. Besides 
. ■#o«^se itself there is a Brief, re- 
2PP* ? ■ i *o°k on Revelation by 
.* . ' * Otoan, surviving only as . 

T 6d J n u the Adelpht in 1924; - 
* a ™, a ™h«wn introduction to Fred- . 
• . . &!£*£• The Dragon of the 
Apocajifpe, published jin the Lon-' 
I* WJrJfiO. (Por thJs 

■- «P«» M ap extant manuscript); :For . 

, • Si?®**? c °py with 1 

I .. . :*?0 « Corrections end additions 


than cosmological symbolism, the their relation to Carter's work. The 
microcosm rather than the macro- text is settled once and for all. The 
costn. All the same, he was stimu- apparatus is rather heavier than 
lated by Carter’s .work, and he was necessary in this particular case, 
not unfamiliar with his way of but it will be necessary in later 
thinking. He had read a good deal volumes, and it is no doubt desir- 
of theosophy and occult literature able to establish a standard proce- 
in earlier years, and his own Fan- dure For the whole edition. There 
tasia of the Unconscious is a con- is one blot on the present volume — 
tribution to this mixed and turbid the explanatory notes are of remark- 
stream. Lawrence interested him- able ineptitude. The introduction 
self in getting Carter’s book pub- is normally and properly addressed 
lished and formed the idea of to the educated general reader: the 
writing an introduction to It. But notes are addressed to one who has 
the correspondence lapsed. Law- to be told who Homer and Dante 
rence went to Mexico, and the idea are ; and the cloud of unknowing in 
of an introductory essay on the which the reader is deemed to be 
Apocalypse was abandoned. Years engulfed seems to have overtaken 
later, when Lawrence was back in the editor too. for the explanations 
Europe in 1929, contact was offered join the superfluous to the 


resumed. Carter’s original book no 
longer existed. A much abridged 
version of -It had been published in 
1926 ; but the possibility of a col- 


inadequate, and are sometimes plain 
wrong. 

The presence of these notes is a 
matter of policy. The General 


mzb ; out the possibility ot a col- matter ot policy. The General 
laboration with Lawrence revived Editor’s preface speaks darkly of 
Carter's enthusiasm, and he began Lawrence** “ obscure literary, his- 
work on a revised and expanded torical, political and other allu- 
Dragon. Lawrence too began work sions”, and of readers “who are 
on a new introduction, and finished not native speakers of British Eng- 
ir by January 1930. In the event it lish ". This looks to me like a 

wns npvpf iiCrtri n c qiif-h hilt WAG mrihlichar'c drum nt onnihlnlni. 


was never used as such, but was 
posthumously published in 77ie 
London Mercury. 


publisher's dream— of combining an 
authoritative edition with a school 
text for the , Trobriend Islands. 

-Hi- 


wwiimvii iMi.rt.Miyi igav nut ure ^ iiuui lutiu laiajiua. 

The work with Carter had stimu- These unnatural alliances never 
lated Lawrence's imagination to the succeed. However, Apocalyse is 
extent that he now wished to make the first of a long series, of whose 
his own independent study of general merits we have every 
Revelation. At the same time he reason to feed assured. There will 
was reading Burnet's Early Greek be plenty of time to adjust the 
Philos ophy and developing a keen eights in later volumes. 

Interest in the pre-Socratics. The 
two trains of thought began to fuse ^ 

together. It seems a curious com- Li rv,w» 4- .*■/-* 

bination, but It has its rationale. L I UGl ll I III I [ 1 J 
Lawrence was eager to see a pre- A A ^ 

Christian strain in Revelation— ■— i ■— ■ 

traces of a pagan "cosmic” „ , ^ . 

religion, prior to the moralized, By CoJlH MacCabc 
anthropomorphized religion of later 

Judaism and Christianity. He was .. . n . „ i -= 

not indulging wild fancies : he read DOMINIC MANGAN1ELLO i 

scholarly commentaries on Revela- - M .. 

tion and found that the existence J oyce * PoHtics 

of such a strain was admitted. And 196pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

to him the prime example of this £12.50. 

earlier religious philosophy was to 0 7100 0537 7 

be found in the Ionian speculations n-— .. — — ■ 

he read about in Burnet — an 

imaginative science of the cosmos. For literary scholars and critics in 
Free from the sectarian bullying the 1950s Joyce seemed the perfect 
and the lust fur vengeance that for twentieth-century author. If -Pound’s 
Lawrence marred the poetry of Fascism, Eliot’s monarchism and 
Revelation. This means that Yeats’s involvement in the Irish 
Lawrence’s Apocalypse is a compli- State all Implicated them too 
rated piece of work with many openly fa .politics, Joyce’s remark- 
layer9. some reaching back to the able silence throughout the 1920s 



The Columbian painter Fernando Botera’s " Mrs Rubens ” (No 31, 
1964, one of a series in which Botero re-works Rubens's paintings of 
his second wife. The portrait comes from Carter Ratcliffs Botero (272pp, 
50 colour illustrations. Anird Deutsch. £35. 0 89659 146 4). 


Freedom from Father Ireland 


£12.50. 

0 7100 0537 7 


and the lust fur vengeance that for 
Lawrence marred the poetry of 
Revelation. This means that 
Lawrence’s Apocalypse is a compli- 
cated piece of work with many 
layers, some reaching back to the 
chapel -going days of his childhood, 
some belonging to the last months 
before his death. 

The present edition sets out the 
facts ot the case very effectively. 
Apocalypse itself looks less Isolated 


portantly of all, perhaps — as imaginary Gaelic past. Joyce's early 
uomfnic Manga niello s hook makes refusal to learn Gaelic (at the same- 
clear Joyce was very wd-dely read time as he was becoming proficient 
in anarahist literature. If earlier in other European languages) is so 
Joyce scholarship concentrated on index of this, as is die choice of 
the apolitical Joyce, the political Bloom, a Jew, and Finn, the Nor- 
aspects of his thought have been a them invader, as the protagonists 
focus of attention in- more recent of his two final books. For Joyce 
years. Hel&ne Cixous’s The Exile of this petrifying nature of nstlona]- 
J awie V 1 ° vce . an< * Shar'd Ellmann’s ism crystallized around questions of 
The Consciousness of Joyce are sexuality and the Church. It was 
among tha -works to have drawn their refusal to revolt against the 
attention to the importance of this, rule of Rome as well as that of 
„ . . . „ London that Isolated Joyce from 

leiUtif fafnb n« er T 6 ha * bee « « n0 ful n his contemporaries, and it wu 
JJf 2- ,SR? *i a iJK2E5 # ?f Utics .“tf 1 J°y«’s location of that refusal In 
Lnd SzlnrL S^.?i,. R ?. g T nle S 0 ’ a narcissistic masculinity which 
St faVn re J ects *hc possibility of an ind* 

demiJ reS& 2rS&!»" P° ndent female sexuality that 
ine of the Irish nn An i makes his books as scandalous 

be 5 familiar W hi? taday 85 when th °y were first pub- 

M overreads "Joyce’s ea k rli iSweit thoro . U8hly than ,p ° nr8C - - Sut jjj 

In Griffith -in order tn him n attack was also an attack on any 

supporter of Griffith at the time he n ?V° n °f race ' English of fish. 


and 1930s. when every" author"^ figfltar - V SSVEPfiS 

midf lSm S ! e SriI 0 hif ke f fh posit j°3’ expounded so painstakingly fa rela- 
maae a prophet of the period, tion -to Joyce. My only oulbble .with 

SSTh.1SMaL?ffi “ j" Pi lhpSji. A*StrSM 


facts of the case very effectively. But, in fact, before the outbreak of « overreads ” Tovce’s earlv (SSp!! thoroughly than 'Ponrso. Sut this 

Apocalypse itself looks less isolated the First World -War and the Easter In Griff ith in order to £8? B i attack was also an attack on any 

and anomalous when the ancillary Kiting, Joyce had been very actively supporter of Griff ifa at ithe tlmehe n °tlon of race, English or Irish, 

EHEft fit Vrlrtted with it. Mara Interested dn .poidtic^riie letters Ulyssei . tSP misfreiSdinl which did not emphasize difference 

Kainins introduction is a model of from Trieste and Rome show a re- part of the hook is the detailed dls 8 tothor than identity, " miscegenfr 

what such things should be : it rives markab v rinse a- ??‘? Uedd . ls - tlnn< nn — differ- 


7 « aiiUiajpcilMWlD U1U lUlfi 5QQ. 

demic reader of Joyce. Tha sketch- 
ing of the Irish political scene may 


, ■ dual is tic part oftha anarchist move- 

Christmas at Bristol ■ 

upheld itho indissoluble right o^ 

s ,™ b cll°S£ d “ ft M 1 Ihild - it *•-. con «ption 

“ Little -Lamb I & the snew.wci.ld not melton hi. lknbi I ” — S. T. Coleridge. Uto 


:■ ■: 'iBi 

;■ yf^ Wfll.'.'prhited erikiohs up fa now 
.. ijva 'omissions and divKgonce*, 
•! . : ^ aaurtfe^ext 

: . EliSS 9S: thre$ uncan- 


touifi 7 tZSTiZ' L'S- ^vranco-e lap.t 




"The baby i toughed and coughed, clearing its lungs 
as of some monstrous hook let down by God. 

Sam iced fast ih Germany — E« 1st awar 

eln recht ^utes fiier ; Wm and Dorotitp ‘ ' 
not to be found, anonymously siring 
the Lucy points. Ice packed the Elbe, 
widest winter for a hundred years. At one 

• . Sun Feb tO, Berkeley convulsed and died / 

Soldiers are blown up orruri frenziedly : 
at death, lust beaming tfiem through ’ 
darkness. The old are slowly dragged 
. past the higbest wave. Only the strong . 

joy of fiynins total eclipse. 

Sara livtd it, vein by vein, Hands ' 
plucking but the gelid eyes of hope. . 

ThreUgJi life she kept the dead birthday.. . 

! conceived in those High Renaissance ^ - . 

!;■ , pnavlrgmtriothers : they are the rock •' • ' • ; ' 

. '. :V N Which lova hammers and is shod * . 

! : V - To [ftve birthmd see the branch sapless : ' 

. . pr backbddom-Mt is a suffering . ; 1 - - 

■ : besond.cmeeption. AJI light UhumbUi; 


. 1 9 m r •««nwu wiunt, IIUVT 

Benjamin Tuck«r, Joyce's favourite 
anarchist, " represented die indivi- 
dualistic part of tha anarchist move- 
ment .which believed that all forms 
of communal organizations inevit- 
ably became authoritarian systoms, 

X? itho indissoluble right a{ 

the Individual to resist majority deci- 
sions -made -without his consent ". 

The discussion of Tucker opens out aui ° uu , 1 ? ¥1 ° MU JijTner- 
on to the extent to which much of at on P 0 T ra onelle ne m'ett 
Joyce's early .thought can be seen ra >e ' Je S i Uia c 9 ntrain * , 4 ^jLn- 
}■ deriving from that remarkabfa moyennatlt les seines et ln \ Pgp 
figure of German idealism Max na 8 es de ma pauvre Invention 
Enrner, whose book The Eso and its What one thinks of Joyces poll* 
Own was to have fach vfrWStri- 0 tBr 1916 depend, on jjjf g 
lectudl and political fortunes. .Tucker f] osses . ^ is , a !^fe fc ?S2?S 
accepted that anarchists were « ego- gancanieHo rightly thinks that jo 

Ists in the farthest and fullest «h°uW not be rend as a renunc^w 

sense ”. of politics but as a record of JW«» 

_ , „ , realization that he could not intt 

j, T* 16 relevance of these considers- veno fa a battle in which h® 
rSj 8 - J cy( i e f own Projects is on neither side. My own view , 
evident. But It is with tfie qiiejdon that from 1916 onwards Joyce re.“ 
?.f i ^ e evance we come to the Ized that there was no BPJWjJS 
port of the book— if this is of both personal and political 
an exemplary study of Joyce's poll- tion in Ireland. An<L at > [ 

“fA* 11 5®* little grasp of the' when '* the personal is the poupca 
politics of Joyce's writing. A far is one of the most important c 
fao . simple correlation ..is made rent slogans, his experiment 

political influence and on a vital contemporary r®} av ®^- 
text. If- Tucker says, this dnd Bloom The task Joyce set 
«ays. .that . then we can .deduce 1916 waa to become the fljjTjg 
Joyce s poUtical pbsltion. jiut this Irishman: through the rewofWng q{ 
procedure Ignores the ' strategies the myths, images and langoag 
df - Joyces texts; 1 whjch \fark his native, land he would r®i 

produce a ver- himself from the cripphnB^F 15 ®^ 
tlglnodr Irony -which denies, the Unity bequeathed by i n dt! 

r^er, the possibility of taking any nation. But the cost of TO*® 

Statement as a rimnlA vidflal Tvnlltlcs wQS hlBh. lt jM <i^r 


III 1916, ns Mnitganlello «cor^ 
in this book, Joyce wrote to .U» 
Journal da Geneva refusing to com 1 
mont on the Irish political scene- 
“ Lo probfamo da ma roce 08t . tc ^ 
mont compliqiid qu’on a besom w 


mom compiiqiie qu on a dbsoh v* 
tous los inoyons ci'un art olastlQue 

J our l'esquissor — 9ans It resouore. 
e auls do l’avis qu’une prononc- 


‘ .produce k ver- 

' r ' Y.^ ch - denies , the 


reader, the possibility .of takin 
statement as -a shnpid propoi 
: .*Ih. order -fully to^iobreffl 




ouity .pt taking any nation. But me w « ^ 

aifapfa proposltioiv‘ vidual politics was bigh.Jt Js P t 
the an accident = that^ om- 
»’s writing it would s^gns.-oi^uda Joyces, brea fce 

-'j.'-’ j- ■'■■■■/. . myths of Ireland was - 

w : i° -.’ . Irish at a terrible post. a. cost * at 
motvi ts pppflsition explicitly recognised jj death 




y WilhamScammell; to^- 

/- ’■ ''1-5^::.^ !* 'V ■ =*■ wmS ends^ 

! r :l !-V y ' t'.- ? ■ 1 ’ - * * -.y<: ■■ '. . . . ■ • 

LytijalilLif' ^■i' v yiiir'i' iiri i n * 1 -^-i- --V.~ -"fe. 1 ’ '■ i ■' . ' ■ ‘ - 1 •'* 
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Century ( 
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Aiodha could read but thou^nt it , 
more dignified tt> be read, to, and 
Mr Biswas was sometimes called 
to she house to read, for a peony, 
a newspaper column, of which 
Ajodha was particularly fond. This 
was a syndicated American column- ' 
called That Body of Yours which ; 
dealt every day w«h a different 
danger to the human body. 
Ajodha listened with, g-avtty, con- 
cern, alarm. It puzzled Mr Biswas 
that he should subject himself to 
this torment, and it amazed him, 
that the writer. Dr Samuel S. 
Pitkin, could keep the column 

r 'tig with such regularity. But 
doctor never flagged; twenty 
years later the column, was still 
going. 

A House for Mr Biswas 
V. S. Nalpaul 1 

In the United States at about this 
same time millions of Americans, 
without the luxury of having a 
Brahmin boy to read to them, read 
the syndicated column of Walter 
Lippmann, whloh was entitled 
Today and Tomorrow, though it 
might as easily have been called 
“That Body Politic of Yours- ”. Uke 
Ajodha they read with gravity, con- 
cern, alarm. Like !Dr Pltkfa, Lipp- 
mann never flagged, finding a new 
danger to the body politic anything 
from two to four days a week over 
the course of- some thirty-six years. 
And like Mr Biswas, one has to 
wander why Ltppmannte readers sub- 
jetted themselves to- this torment 
and how he could keep the column 
going with such regularity. 

Aimong that -not always jolly 
class of mortals known as promis- 
ing young men, Walter Lippmann 
was surely one of the most promis- 
ing of all. Born fa 1889, he was 
a New Yorker by birth, a German 
Jew by ancestry, a rentier through 
his family’s economic position, end 
an exceedingly, even towerlngly, 
intelligent fellow by nature. He 
was an only child, with a poten- 
tially domineering mother,- whose 
attenrots at domination he early 
eluded, and a kindly but ineffectual 
father, his relationship with whom 
lippmann later 'fa life described 
as "never very intimate, but affec- 
tionately friendly”. -Dispassionate, 
detached, oddly disconnected from 
political and social moorings — 
most people were unaware that he 
was a Jew — Lippmann seemed 
perfectly equipped to be whet in 
rater years his readers took him 
for: a (machine built for dispensing 
disinterested opinion, 

'Ronald Steel’s Walter Lippmann 
and the American Century is not 
a heavily psychological biography. 
Wifa a life so elaborately inter- 
twined with public events as Lipp- 
mann s, Steal -lias hie hands full 
merely laying the carpet, '.without 
attempting fa find the figure in It. 
But he does venture the.^ observation 
that Walter Lippmann may have 


found his true father in “ a succes- ( 
sion of strong leaders whom he I 
greatly admired, and in a variety l 
of older men to whom he became 1 
attached, men of strong character c 
and personal warmth . . .". Be that I 
as it may. at the very least the t 

K una Walter Lippmann had the l 
ack of making a strong impres- i 
sion on exceptional men. He wB9 i 
also something of what the job 1 
advertisements refer to as a " self- 
starter”. ( 

The elderly William James, for 
example, came to call on Lippmann 1 
when the latter, at Harvard, pub- 1 
lished a rebellious undergraduate 
article in the Harvard Illustrated. 
Santayana, who was said to have 
lectured at Harvard while staring 
out of the window towards the 
E urope for which he yearned, 
apparently looked away from the 
window long enough to take note 
of Lippmann, whom he offered a 
job es a graduate assistant in his 
introductory philosophy course. 
Lippmann showed up at a seminar 
which Graham Wallas taught at 
Harvard in the spring of 1910, and 
a few years later Wallas’s book. The 
Great Society, was published with 
a dedication to Walter Lippmann. 
When Lincoln Steffens, author of 
The Shame of Cities and then the 
wielder of the muckiest rake in 
American journalism, gave an 
occasional lecture at Harvard, Lipp- 
mann arranged to find his way into 
Steffens’s esteem as well, and later 
became his research assistant. 

“Of course Walter Lippmann’s 
mind was of a rather special type ”, 
Van Wyck Brooks wrote in his 
autobiography, “ but he was mature 
at twenty-three or so when most of 
us were still floundering about in 
a prolonged adolescence 7 ’. Another 
way of saying this is to say that 
Lippmann had the gift of perpetual 
middle-age : when he was twenty he 
seemed fifty: and when he was 
seventy-five, he still seemed fifty. 
Perhaps the only time Walter 
Lippmann did not seem fifty was 
when he was nearly fifty — when be 
was, to be exact, forty-eight and left 
his wife for the wife of Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong, one of his closest 
i friends (though some. I suppose, 

! might argue that no act could be 
- more essentially middle-aged than 
1 this). 

| Not the least advantage of Lipp- 
tnann’s precocity, his rare intel- 
lectual equanimity and superior per- 
1 spectlvo, was that it got him 
quickly out of the starting-gate and 
’ on to the course of a career. The 
1 only problem — and it was a happy 
’ problem — was which of several 
| :areers to choose from, for the 
1 young Walter' Lippmann’s pos- 
1 slbilitles could scarcely have been 
1 greater. For a time he thought he 
J might become an art historian. He 
is easily imagined as an academic 
t — probably a political philosophy 
t dmi. A life as a political activist 
was another prospect ; and indeed 
-- shortly after leaving Harvard, in a 
e youthful socialist phase, he worked 
1 for the then socialist mayor of the 
t city of Schenectady. He was among 


By Joseph Epstein 

(it was Lippmann who brought i 
Edmund Wilson to the New Repub- ' 
Fir as literary editor). “He is a : 
born writer ”, Justice Holmes wrote 
of Lippmann in a letter to Lewis 
Einstein ; and, judging from eerly • 
essays Lippmann wrote on H. L. 
Mencken and Sinclair -Lewis, he 
could have been, had he chosen, a 
first-class literary critic. But what 
Walter Lippmann finally 'became, 
at the age of forty-two, was a 
columnist, a man who looks out 
upon the world and offers bis 
opinions about its condition, at a 
prescribed length and on prescribed 
days : a Delphic orade on a dead- 
line. 

Lippmann neither set out to be a 
columnist nor did he become such 
a creature overnight. Before start- 
ing his column, in 1931, he put in a 
long apprenticeship as a journalist, 
author, and general Insider. He 
certainly never made the vulgar 
error of starting at the bottom. He 
completed his first book, A Preface 
to Politics, when he was twenty- 
three. He socialized for a time In 
bohemia, attending the Greenwich 
Village salon of Mabel Dodge 
Luhan, though always, one imagines, 
with a slight sense of slumming, 
for Waiter Lippmann, whose suits 
were bespoke and whose hair was 
professionally shampooed, was very 
far from being a bohemian. In the 
presidential election of 1916, when 
only twenty-seven, he wrote the 
labour plank in the campaign plat- 
form of Theodore Roosevelt, the one 
American political figure he un- 
stintingly admired. With the First 
World War he became interested in 
foreign affairs. Having insinuated 
: himself with Woodrow Wilson's man 
Colonel Edward M. House— who 
; reported to Wilson that Lippmann 
. was “a Tew, but unlike other Jews 
I he is a silent one he worked with 
; the United States delegation to the 


opinions on oil possible subjects, 
though chiefly on foreign affairs. 
Before long he became editor of the 
New York World’s editorial page 
at an excellent salary and with 
three months' leave each year to 
travel and to devote to his own 
writing. The editorial waa a form 
he was comfortable with. ” I find 
the World job easy to do ”, he wrote 
to Berenson. There was always 
something of the model editorial 
about Lippmann's prose, which 
tended to be judgmental yet cool, 
slightly high-blown yet even- 
handed. If he had a reigning tone 
it was one of dispassion, even in 
the act of advocacy. As Steel re- 
marks, “ Lippmann cared about 
social justice, but it was not an 
emotional issue for him”. 

Mr Steel would clearly prefer 
that it had beep an emotional Issue. 


a vaguely racist country, ruled by 
Big Business out to squash radicals, 
hold back the working class, and 
■by and large make life hell for all 
who choose to go against the mon- 
strous wishes of America's secret 
rulers. Although Steel never states 
his position directly, Walter Lipp- 
mann and the American Century Is 
a whole-earth catalogue of revision- 
ist presuppositions, .assumptions, 
notions. Much of his biography is 
scarcely more than a checklist of 
Walter Lippmann's opinions. What 
they are checked against is Ronald 
Steel's opinions, and when Lipp- 
mann's opinions and Steel's are not 
congruent, Lippmann's are found 
wanting. 

(Although Steel’s political pur- 
poses mar his book’s standing as a 
work of biographical art, he does- 
present much -interesting detail 


He favours, as he puts it, “ the about the quotidian aspects of 
voice of Lippmann .the romantic, lippmann's life. Lippman iwas a 
before that .voice was muted by beautifully organized intellectual 


before that .voice was muted by 
caution, eminence, and skepticism 
. . (But Walter Lippmann iwas 
decorous by temperament (even 
deploring, as a socialist at Harvard, 
bad taste fa propaganda). Steel 


famous though ill-fated Fourteen 
Points. “He has a mind like a 
knife and will be a great power one 
day ”, Harold Laski wrote to Justice 
Holmes. 

What Lippman was becoming was 
something of an American Harold 
Laski : the bright young man, the 
hehlndtiie-scene wheeler-dealer, the 
dmipence grise; but Lippman was 
of a higher Jntellecturi calibre than 
Harold Laski— more thoughtful, less 
Socked into a fixed politics, rather 
more refined dn his interests, tastes, 
end bearing. (Bern and iBerenson pre- 
dicted great things for him; Leon- 
ard 'Woolf thought him a brilliant 
conversationalist. Thus at I Tatti 


the founding editqr- of The New 
Republic, and could doubtless 'have 
left his mark as a magazine editor 


and among Bloomsbury he was, ad- 
judged OK. iAa a writer he showed 
himself not merely precocious but 
original, and perhaps nowhere more 
so than fa Public Opinion (1922), a 
book published when he was thirty- 
three, which still has a high stand- 
ing among serious social scientists. 

The same year that public 
Opinion appeared Lippman left the 
New Republic to become' an editori- 
alist, as leader-writers in the 
United States ere called, for the 
New York World , where he would 
remain for nine years, tapping out 


does not, in general, care very 
much for Lippmann’s performance 
during his years as editor of the 
New York world’s editorial page. 
<He disapproves of his not favour- 
ing Senator Robert La Fol'lette in 
the (presidential election of 1924, 
of his dithering over his pronounce- 
ments on the famous Sacco -Van zetti 
case, and of his coming increasingly 
to distrust the wisdom of toe 
masses. (Steel views Lippmann as 
— in one of the fashionable words 
of contemporary political discourse 
—an “elitist”.) Of Lippmann’s 
turning first one iway, then another, 
on the Sacco-Vanzetti case. Steel 
maintains that, whatever his true 
views, he also "-cared about his in- 
fluence as a public person”, and 
that “ his fear of being cut off from 
centers of power land] bis distaste 
for too close an association with 
radicals often muted his voice ”. 
That Saoco and Vanzecti may have 
been guilty, that certain radical 
pronouncements may have been dis- 
tasteful. these possibilities ere not 
entertained. 

Walter Lippman and the Ameri- 
can Century 1b a political biography 
in the full sense of the term — not 
only is it about a political figure 
but it is also written out of a quite 
specific political point of view. This 
Is what gives the -book its prosecu- 
torial tone. In foreign policy 
Steel’s point of view is that of a 
revisionist, which means he believes 
that the past forty years or so in 
American foreign .policy have been 
a period of Imperialist Intention, of 
the thrust— sometimes artfully dis- 
guised, sometimes naked — on the 
part of the United States for world 
hegemony. Steel views the Cold 
War as more the fault of the United 
States than of the Soviet Union ; 
and In his own journalism he has 
shown a great impatience with what 
ho construes to he the screen of 
moral babble, paranoia, and simple 
hypocrisy behind which American 
policy has operated. The domestic 
side of the revisionist point of view 
is to perceive the United States as 


beautifully organized intellectual 
worker. (While editorial-page editor' 
of the New York World, ■he also did 
a monthly article for the magazine 
Vanity Fair, lectured widely, and 
published a book roughly every two- 
years. This still left nim adequate 
time for political sport, national 
and International. In the presidential 
election campaign of 1926, he was 
part of the inner strategy- group of 
A1 Smith, the Democratic candidate. 
Earlier, in 1927, he had 1 joined 
Dwight Morro-w, then United States- 
Ambassador to Mexico, in a secret 
diplomatic mission which had 
entailed working through to a com- 
promise between American oil 
companies and a Mexican _ govern- 
ment-committed to regaining con- 
trol of Mexican oil and mineral 
rights. Nor .was he above using his 
editorials to flatter senators— 
Senator (William E, (Borah waa a 
notable example — In order to gain 
their legislative support for pro- 

f rammes which he, Lippmann, 
ttvoured. (In what was to become 
a fairly common practice, ‘Lippman 
took an active hand In events, and 
then, through his writing, applauded 
the good sense of something be him- 
self had helped to bring about. 

By the time the New York World 


By the tune the New York Worm 
folded, in 1931, Walter Lippmann 
was, at forty-two, a mildly famous 
man. Certainly he was everywhere 
known among journalists and intel- 
lectuals; and his fame was begin- 


ning to spread beyond the world of 
his professional peers. A Preface 
to Morals, a book he published in 
1929; was a bestseller. He was 
offered a chair in government at 
Harvard; the University of North 
Caroline at Chapel Hill offered him 
its presidency. Magazines put out 
feelers to him. Adolph Ochs, pub- 
lisher of the New York Times , 
offered him the job of running hu 

B aper’s Washington bureau. WU- 
am Randolph Hesrst wanted him 
to write a column for his papers. 
But the offer -Lippmann finally 
accepted was from the New York 
Herald-Tribune ; it was to write a 
column of opinion four days a week, 
at a salary of $25,000 a year, with 
more money to come from syndica- 
tion— this was at the height of the 
Depression — long vacations, every 
expense paid ana perquisite seen to 
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and a guarantee of freedom to write 
exactly what he pleased. 

As for Lippmann 's choosing to do 
a column, there was something 

S uite natural in the choice- Through 
is other writings he had become 
too well known to continue to settle 
for the anonymity of unsigned edi- 
torials or for an editorship itself. 
As Steel suggests, he had not the 
temperament for an academic life ■ 
so many years of journalism had 
doubtless quickened his intellectual 
pulse. If Lippmann was in part a 
thinker, he was also as much a 
journalist, who thought best with 
the clangour of contemporary 
events in the foreground. Then 
there was the matter of influence : 
Lippmann had already had several 
draughts of that exhilarating brew. 
Nothing like the Fabian Society 
existed in the United States. Only 
with the presidency of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and the advent 
of his brains trust were professors 
and 14 generalist ” intellectuals 
brought into politics. A column, 
offering a regular platform for dis- 
seminating Ideas and holding out 
the possibility of exerting influence, 
nicely satisfied Lippmann's ambi- 
tion. 

A newspaper column was at that 
time rather a grander thing than 
it has since become. - Radio nover 
gave the competition to news- 
papers over the conveyance of 
news and comment which television 
now does. For news there was 
essentially a medium— newspapers 
—and not yet, in any serious way, 
media. Nor had uia notion yet 
arisen of an Op-Ed page — intro- 
duced, I believe, by the New York 
Times and since slavishly followed 
bv other American newspapers. 
Hie reigning Idea of tho Op-Ed 
page 4s to represent all shades of 
opinion. Yet with all shades repre- 
sented, as they now generally are, 
the result only seems to be greater 
darkness. Most American Op Ed 
pages today offer dogs banting 
from the left and dogs barking 
from the right, with the conse- 
quent cacophony known as 
"dialogue ■ 

Although columnists emerged j 
who became great figures In , 
American journalism — Westbrook i 
«?9,S rj P"Sf P®arson, Marquis 
Childs, the Brothers Alsop. James . 
• Res ton (who is still with the New 
York Times)— none has ever ex- ^ 
*gw«d Lippmann in general esteem. 1 
while he was at work It some- j 
times seemed as If there were four ' 
branches of Government in the ! 
united. States: the executive, the ; 
legislative, the judicial, and Walter 
Lippmann. in the brief span of . 
600 or so words, a Lippmann 
column gave off the aura of Intel- J 
lectual elegance, thoughtfulness, J 
disinterestedness. 

Before deriding what they thought { 
Qp particular issues, questions, and ! 
problems, .hundreds of thousands, * 
»Mons of Americans \ 
to bear what Walter Lipn- 
S B h T a to say. Through his 
column Lippmann became a figure, 1 
& personage, a power. 

■ Blit it was his ostensible dli- ■. 
in teres tedness which gave him his , 
place , well above the ruck of other 1 
‘ fo ur naU?ts. He wrote. 

Steel tells- us, . in . a sound-proof ; 
study, • and his loyal readers, had 
mey knowi, would have thought 

!SiuS lt i r . ely ,luln ?‘ Th?*r view of 

LlPP^ann^ was that he was j 
immensely well-informed without in j 
any way being parti prig. His views 
were invulnerable to outside Influ- ■ 
ante, or to it seemed,, and he cama * 

m ». by d,nt . oE ,hfler iucubra. 

; thf’t.SSi < 2““ fc spok l e Publicly about I 
■ ■■■JSLiS*t lor *! l , e columnist to main- ; 
9- ^1* "Sutrallty and hot <r to think 
of . oneself, as engaged in a public i 
career on iha stage: ofthe world". 1 

" | J ? U v j ^ Jils , Own Career, it turns 1 
' Imle of this j 

> :-*w°nwii ; advice, and -perhaps the ■! 
- : Chief merit of steels j? 


i iYet despite all this It remains to 
be said that, as a political writer, 
, Lippmann was very much his own 
. man. He neither travelled with nor 
[ sought to lead the pack. His views 
- over the years shifted and changed, 
i sometimes in response to personal 
crises, but more often in response 
to the tremor of events. He was 
often wrong in his judgments — 
some of them crucial judgments — 
but never because he worked out of 
an ideological system. When he was 
wrong it was usually for the good 
reason that history is more subtle 
than the mind of anu man can com- 
prehend. He could set too much 
store by his opinions but he was 
aliways independent. His biographer 
ought to have said this yet doesn’t. 

■The reason is that Steel is too 
intent on scoring .political points off 
Lippmenn to see him quite whole. 
Part of the difficulty may be that 
Steel can only, judge a man by his 

E olitica. Outside political matters 
Is biography (toes not display an 
excess of general culture. His com- 
ments on such men as H. L. Men- 
cken and Bernard Berenson, though 
brief, are commonplace. His prose 
is not highly refined; among its 
flaws Is a penchant for such, jour- 
nalistic jargon .words as "low-pro- 
i e '. j Eor old- Time maga- 
zine habit of describing a career in 
one word: "journalist Norman Hap- 
wp d ”, " pacifist Oswald Garrison 
Vi Hard , lawyer George Rubles ”. 
Hts account of Lippmann’s most in- 
teresting books — A Preface to 
Morals and • Public Opinion — is 
scant. Bis character of Lippmann’s 
second wife, iHelen Byrne Arm- 
strong, Is oddly deficient, giving 
only an inkling of a woman who, the 
type of the wife as protectress, • 
sounds a true horror. Which is a 
roundabout way of saying that if 
on ® doesn’t share -Ronald Steel’s 
politics one isn’t likely to find much 
to enjoy in his biography. 

■In -order to review Lippmen’s 
opinions Steel Heads us through 
nearly all of Amenioan history from 
the period before the First World 
War to the Vietnam War. plotted 
though this history necessarily is, 

** ,s ^ dcn yvith longueurs. The 
eweet Is rather like witnessing a 
nan (being flogged— but very slowly. 

Hie lash is laid to Lippmann for 
being wrong, (for bring reticent, for 
being dnsuflflcl entity zealous. (Part of 
SteeJ’s bill of complaint is that Lipp- 
detached from the Span- 
fah Civd War ; uhat he waffled end 
vrobbled in his estimation of 
Franklin ©. Roosevek ; that, though 
never intimidated .by [Senator 
Joseph R.] McCarthy |bel none the , 
jess wrote relatively ttlttle on the 
issue ; that he did not come to the 
defence of the defendants dn the 
Oppenheiraar, Hiss and Rosenberg 
CB *® S 5™* he was quiescent on the 

AM* l Ct on! y rarely 

did he irfew foreign policy as a 
moral issue”. Seen through Steel’a 
Intellectual blfboate-hiXl^i “ J 

SniJ£ P i pM J i * n S* J* 18 3« ni * bls own 

political ymint of view below — Lipp- 


t mann comes out a miserable fellow: 

, a social climber, a Jew ashamed of 
the religion of his birth, a con- 
temner of the people’s wisdom, a 
rather bloodless egotist. 

But Steel is not alone in his esti- 
mation of Walter Lippmann or In 
his general views. The critical 
reception accorded the American 
edition of Walter Lippmann and the 
American Century has been over- 
whelming in its conclusion that 
Steel has written a brilliant book 
and that Lippmann was (as Benjamin 
DeMott put it) “ a confirmed elit- 
ist ", or (as Alexander Cock burn put 
it) guilty of "consistent misjudg- 
ment", or (as Gary Wills put it) 
“ deeply despicable Other re- 
viewers— Anthony Lewis in the New 
York Review of Books, Alfred Razin' 
in the Nef Republic — fell into step 
in their reviews. Poor Lippmann has 
now had the whole herd of indepen- 
dent minds trample upon his repu- 
tation. 

It is almost enough to make one 
rush to his defence— almost but not 
quite. Although Lippmann was 
surely a more Interesting and com- 
plicated being than he appears in 
the pages of Steel’s biography — his 
own books are a warranty for say- 
ing that— it is noteworthy not only 
how often he, the great doyen of 
American journalism, the pundit of 
pundits, was wrong in his depiction 
and prediction of events, but also 
how terribly wrong he was about 
the two most decisive events of the 
past fifty years: the rise to power 
°* toe Nazis and Its significance, 
which he was very slow to under- 
stand; and the intentions of the 
Soviet Union, which he seems to 
have been quite blind to, approving 
■ as he did of the Yalta Conference, 
opposing Nato, and writing, in 1947, 
My strongest impression ... is 
that the Russians have lost the Cold 
War and they know it ", 

Towards the end ’of his career 
Lippmann came out strongly against 
American involvement in the Viet- 
na J? . War, and this provides the 



The intimate of tlie great— Walter Lippmann with Jawaharlal Nehru, 
New Delhi, 1949, from the book reviewed here. 


UnH Vietnam, Lippmann, in Steel's 
reading of his life, was taken up 
and over by American power 
interests— essentially " co-opted ”, in 
™P°P ular rad l c al Phrase of the 
1960s. Success ", Steel writes. “ had 
not so much changed him as it had 
brought out his Innate conservat- 
ism . And : he seemed to be 

going out of his way to show that 
liberalism and big business could 
go hand in hand." But now, with 
Vietnam, Lippmann had at last seen 
the light, and what it lit, in Steel’s 
view, was the corruption and 
destruction of American foreign 
policy. Without Vietnam ", Murray 
Kempron wrote in his review of this 

behind u ^ ing notIce what he la£t 

But my guess is that in, say, 
twenty years from now we will have 
trouble taking notice of what Lipp. 


mann left behind despite his writings 
Hbout Vietnam. Twenty years from 
now, if he is remembered at all. he 
vdll be remembered as a small part 
of the history of American 
journalism, another pundit, wrong 
much of the time, part of the con- 
temporary noise of his day. And 
there is reason to believe that 
Lippmann himself knew it. Time 
and again in Steel’s biography he 
is shown ready to drop his column 
to devote himself to the important 
books he felt it was In him to write 
— boolu that would speak to the 
men of his time yet endure beyond 
his time. 

■But the prospect of influence. Its 
magnetic pull, proved too strong ; 
he had grasped its wire and could 
not release it. While he was alive 
Lippmann’s position was that of the 
pope of American public opinion, 
or so It was -generally believed. 
European prime ministers cleared 
their appointment calendars for his 


visits ; American presidents unfail* 
nely sucked -up to him; tyrants 
felt winning him over was absolutely 
essential. Whether or not -he knew 
it, Lippmann had made a bargain : 
ihe achieved great fame in his life- 
time in exchange for the near 
certainty of obscurity in death. 

Fame he had but influence is 
another question. In Walter Lipp- 
mann s case the pen once again 
proved less mighty than the sword. 
Statesmen wanted him on their side, 
out none so 'ardently as actually to 
change his course to get him there. 
Wouidthe world be any different 
today if he had not scribbled away 
at his column for tlilrty-six years? 
Probably not. Ho could neither 
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By Kim XagpUii : 

FIONA MicCARTHYi 
.The Simple Life . 

C. R. Ashbee in. the Cotswolds 


JBSHL °? 1 i, ? u f cessfuI crop was 
radishes (which he made into Jam), 
the School of Simple Life and Pea- 
sant Crafts in. Chelsea, and neafuinf 


■ -v a rruiucu 

anxiously arranging windfalls to 
advantage before dinner parties 
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■|!E pi n t who transplanted 2F? ,y8 ° bomosexuU and 

his flourishing Guild 0 £ Handi* tendencies, and so 

craft from Whitechapel to rural ■ 88 a. new monster to f 
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liye.'Joyful, .creative, and comradely ? ome , tlnjes fl ppant style acquired 
lives.. . • .'/^ raaeiy ' in journalism haU-conceals her 


begin to accumulate a cheering 
sense of lives that touch and con- 
nect. Ashbee appears, as one 
Imagines he would have liked, 

foremo» any pB0 P le > ,hls wife 

Janet .Ashbee emerges mainly 
from first-hand reports and from 
her own account of herself in the 
shrewd and lively language of her 
6wn journal Entries such as her 
description of Mrs Catrerson Smith 
—‘‘.She has the terrible effect of a 
suction* pump— approach her., and 
every idea vriH leave you, you forget 
the English language— and the 
power of laughter "—or her ver- 
panm report or her argument with 
the painter William Strang over his 
offer to push her bicycler-show her 
a ?- 6 spirit with a writer’s 

gift.. She was aware of it, and com- 
p a i!? e S , tha , t h6 f husband (who 


shape history nor change it. For all 
his eminence, for all his reputed 
power during his lifeteime, in tbe 
end one thinks of Lippmann muth 
in the way that Henry Jamu 
thought of Hyacinth Robinson and 
the other characters in The Princeu 
Casamassima, towards the close oi 
which James wrote: 

The figures on the chessboard 
were still the passions and jeal- 
ousies and superstitions of mao, 
and rims position with regard to 
each, other at any given moment 
could <be of interest only to the 

S im invisible fates who played 
e game— who sat, through tbe 
ages, bow-backed over the table. 
And yet. even in spite of those 

E nin invisible fates, one must allot 
ippmnnn a measure of admiration. 
Apart perhaps only from Raymond 
Ac °n, he was the last man to be- 
lieve that he could direct the tumid- 
tuous traffic of contemporary his- 
tory through the sheer force of his 
Intelligence. Thera was hubris In 
the very attempt — how often <he wu 
wrong, how little it availed him 
when he was right, proves that. 
Yet there was also a certain grand- 
eur in the attempt. Today, when 
public discourse has become 
thoroughly politicized, the loss « 
even the pretence of disinterested- 
ness Is a serious one. Wrong though 
Walter Lippmann often was. vain 
though he could bo of ills opfniou 
ha did believe dn tho importance o! 
uuoffl Hated intelligence in human 
affairs. Now that ho is gono, and 

J ;onc un replaced in American 

ournalism, ovon that belief is ! - 
doubt, and the world in consequence 
is not a cheorior place. 


It would have been interesting w 
have moro details of everyday >»* 
at Woolstqplor’a Hall and in lb< 
workshops : MacCnrthy tends to con- 
centrate on highlights and holidays- 
Yet considering the range of acui- 
ties — plays, rambles, lectures, siw 
songs and sports, in addition to rw 
flow of visitors, perhaps such dag 
were every day. The Simple 
remained olusfve. It may oft « 
Janet concluded, that like the Kifl£ 
dom of Heaven it has to be ‘ vvithuj 


Published a large number of books) 
.Wote; as if through cotton . wool. 
^*S- one B m ora in. the- dim 

stifled or dissipated. Her life Ja^pr* 
sented; in Its context-Ashbee and 
the Guild— -which does feminism os 


to invoke goto Back to tho Land hSw ^ a ‘ «n be sterile, 
Kh oE desthedcs ’• anri JnH&fte 8 the or * Bttlc 


tittle. (After < sympathetic account 

?Ll&"KiA pda !8 nld - 

Gerald Bisfidp, aba r comments that 


Indivi. 'VtfVV^Wge of her s n PeriiapS in 

Weally tSilted 

■■y is v ' : - -y vi- y! 


songs and sports, in addition to w 
flow of visitors, perhaps such day 
were every day. The Simple 
remained olusfve. It may oft « 
Janet concluded, that like the 
dom of Heaven it bes to be ' 
you ’*. Ashbee’e emerges «. 8 m8 fS 
aided creativity, embracing «cm 
tecture, silversmithlng ana, 
ing; though MacCarthy sotfgj 
that his .greatest gift was in putt' 8 * 
people in touch with facb 
The demise of the Guild «▼* ^ 
after the move, to the counW 
exemplifies the! perennial P ro ,!: 
for fine craftsmanship outside 
don. of competition from. 
Ashbee called n Nobody Novelty 88 
Co” and "dear Emily"— 
torfes and underselling * ma4 S i j 
But Ashbee’e kind of work rgJJJ 
essentially undefeated. ... . Wa 
Edward*, one Of the Guild 
smiths, -wrote to Ashbee when u u 
to disband : . • . 

lYlcm must not worry at ^ 
not being able to £o on as a < j 

and you and Morrie, have 
the Country idhe .way j m 
other men -will spring # ^ - o0 
V to igo on iwith.ithe.-work 
. ducted . , . your name 
ln 4 rite Book as dne W ? 0vfld ' 
‘fellow then. 
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commentary 


Naturalist alternatives 


Music from underground 


wmmmmmmm . [. . ' '!?*— application, and over a wide range of appearances. The earliest true •- SSt 

— ... . 1 oE colour. When the picture is oil sketcher that we know, Fran- t, r D . . r*„l*«*«*v 

By Michael jviason small enough and the impasto thick cois Desporces. was doing astonish- Wy KlCharu CJSDOme 

_ __ enough the oil is like a modelled ingly direct studies of odd bits of . 

» I .I— Nnturo ■ Thp Tmdi object on .the surface of the paint- buildings and corners of landscapes dostoevskY • 

from lng ' ,We ^ link thi8 wdmlque as by 1702, if not before. Bui his Thf Gambler ; A Gentle. Sp: 

English, (because of .Constable and trees, for all their unusual placing the flouse of the Dt 

the j/tn to 13111 v-eiiLunca Turner, 3iid perhaps also Bonington and coloration, are quite recogmz* n ream 0 r n Ridiculous Man 

Royal Academy (and one of many surprises in the ably trees of the time, pictorially. B nr Radio 3 

From Object to Object show is George Garrard’s “ Hyde It is true that in Desportes nature _ . H f D . 

Gardner Centre Gallery, Brighton Park from Knightsbridge ", a beauti- defeats style, so to speak, in the 

ful sketch by a little-known animal sense that these sketches are unmis- tZ.7T J7TT . - 


tion of Open-air Oil Sketching from 

the 17th to 19th Centuries 

Royal Academy 

From Object to Object 

Gardner Centre Gallery, Brighton 


buildings and corners or landscapes DOSTOEVSKY - 
by 1702, if not before. But his Tha Gambler'; A Gentle. Spirit; 
trees, for a 1 their unusual placing Fl . om the HoUse of the Uead . 
and coloration are quite recogniz* Dream o£ a Ridiculous Man 


There Is perhaps something polemi- 
cal in the tendency of both these ^ * ■ V* 3 *" ^ s ‘ u “» ies The {ocBl points of Radio 3 . s Do s- 

Arts Council exhibitions. Certainly Boatbui! rier s y?^ J 8rea to d 8 'For most of the pictures in this toevsky celebrations, from Alex de 

the touring show is a contribution ^* ir, y nnvar tested surface, and im- show there is no documentary ew- jonge’s absorbing prefatory enquiry 

to the current gleeful backlash pasto occur son the other side of the dence that they are plem air We omvar d8 f were documentary arid 

• i . . ■ ! __ ** .. f . hnnrlPI * i .ran at o avtranrninnrir J«*I<.m« kU I . Cmaw* iUmi* IaaL U &m<*a _ . _■ ■ 


painter and sculptor which has the takably plein air, but there are 
manner bv 1793). But Dan by (as in possibilities of complexity here also. 
“ Boatbuiider’s Yard") created a ,For most of the pictures in this 


against abstraction in painting (a Channel : Granet s extraordinary deduce this from their look. Hence dramatic. Thera 

backlash, like those in progress “! ar “,. 1 fn .the Snow uses white artists could, and did, tell the spec- t h re e operas and 

against Keynes, international good- Pf ,n t Jlke T icing to represent crusts t ator that they are painting out- 5 [ one d score, a 

will and social justice, whose sup- sn °w- It is above oil Corot, with doors on the spot (they even lie presence hoverin 


- music-drama In which a husband, a 

n. n . , , ^ , cashiered army officer turned pawn- 

fly Kichara Osbomc broker, relives the events of his- 

marriage, his wife’s suicide (a fall 

Dostoievsky ■ from a window, frozen in time) and 

The Gambler'; A Gentle . Spirit ; his own dfsceut : Into spiritual 
Fi-nm th<* Ttnucp nf the Dead ■ catalepsy. After its premiere at the- 
Dream of a Ridfculous Mn * F* 7 Festival, where the stag- 
iimr Rnriin t ing did indeed seem intrusive, the 

Bran, th» Uanea nf the Henri work was said by some to be lack- 

S™” ‘he House of the Dead ^ |n compa8sion Md i„ wnr d,iess. 

Dacca D2Z4D2 j t was Q j so thought to be too explo- 

■■■ ■■■«■■« ■ — sively scored. True, Tavener has riot 

. . . _ . .. „ JanfiCek’s art In reconciling music 

The focal points of Radio 3 s Dos- J and apeec h. The wife's role, bravely 

toevsky celebrations, fron* Alex de CH ckied by Elise Ross, is indecipher- 
Jonge s absorbing prefatory enquiry B j,| y n i e ], sma tic until her thoughts 
onwards, were documentary and are finally and movingly absorbed 
dramatic. There was -music, too : j nto t j, e r itual incantation of Greek 

three operas and a newly commis- Orthodox prayer. The husband's role 
stoned score, a collective musical mt>re skilfully arbitrates between 


There was -music, too : 
s and a newly commis- 
e, a collective musical 


notice, as the Royal Acaden 
does, that certain Engli 


show France. 


nlcal procedures. Corot’s sobriety ing design, a Third Programme con 


(Nature cannot look (both Jike a and Constable’s effervescence are cept eroded by the encroaching n 7cced a narallel state ! n Tavei 

P«riy ways of claiming vensimili- va T ues oE Rad io3, it lay in a failure Vnslc givel out as lt d 

tude as a general principle of their to connect the musica ; and the liter- i n T&riiflec£ itl hi final fence, 
work. Their techniques may In the nrv a characteristic fall- ,n _ . c ’ . . 


French painters in the elghteentb Constable and like a Corot. Or can partly ways of claiming vensimili- 
and early nineteenth centuries used It ? Variety and change are among tude as a general principle of their 
oil to paint outdoor subjects on the its d-sep principles. Snow fells on work. Their techniques may In the 
spot does bear on the matter of Paris, and jolts Granet into embos- last resort -be incompatible versions 
abstraction. On tile whole, and cer- sing his canvas with paint. Few oil of nature, but If the two are looked 
talnly as far as an artist's commer- sketchers changed- their techniques at independently both are equally 
dal production -went, a distinction with the elements and the seasons, convincing as the kind of thing a 
between studio work In oils, and An outstanding exception was the man trying to transcribe Hppear- 
outdoor work In a drawn medium eighteenth-century Welsh artist ances might coma up with— especi- 
or wash, was orthodox in the Thomas (Jones. His -work in moist, ally since each looks so unlike the 
period. Tlie outdoor oil painting wooded (Radnorshire and in sun- studio work of tbe day. Impres- 
marks the application, to tha direct baked Naples is hardly recognizable sionism perfected not only the iml- 
notadon of appearances, of a m being toy the same hand. The nation of nature, but also the imi- 


husband’s spiritual prostration has 
induced a parallel state in Tavener 
himself. Music gives out, as it does 


ary elements, a characteristic fail- 
ure by a service which has out- 


The achievement of the work rests 
Its fidelity to the embittered mood 


law.d the ^era inVerval tolk and kMUgV* of 

seems increasingly suspicious of ?. E • th ®, orl S“ ia4 -_ . T?® r B .® I a ?H __ 1 


tanged- their techniques at independently both are equally SBem8 increasingly suspicious of or xne original, ino nare ia«s oi 

:ments and the seasons, convincing as the kind of thing a extended discussion of musical or the lale J, one °f tho f e ®^ C 9*'K C0 ^ 

ilng exception was the man trying to transcribe Hppear- musicological subjects. events Dostoevsky was so fond of 

entury Welsh artist ances might coma up with— especi- culling from the St Petersburg 

les. (His work in moist, ally since each looks so <unlike the “But I am afraid I do not know press, are not sentimentalized as 

doors hi re and in sun- studio work of tbe day. Impres- bow to establish « heaven oil they were in a French film version, 

is is hardly recognizable sionism perfected not only the imi- earth ”, agonizes the Ridiculous Man It remains a chilling affair, the «w 

y the same hand. The melon of nature but also the imi- in the wake of his dream vision, pensions in time (a central emblem 

pictures have a kind of tB tion of vlein sir painting. “I do not know bow to put it into In Dostoevsky’s life after the noton- 

y crispness which tells r _ 11M _ n . haB words.” Where words falter, music ous mock-execiition of 1849) harrow- 


notation of appearances, ot a “ a uy. me sniue uuiu. moon or nature, out aiso 

medium not otherwise tied to this Neapolitan -pictures have a kind oE tation of plein sir painting, 
purpose. hallucinatory crispness which tells ^ rniinpll 


The other Arts Council show has 


this sense the paintings at the 
academy represent only the use of 
a ‘ studio medium, and not of a 
studio method, in the outdoors. 
This Is nowhere clearer than in 
Jncbbold’s extraordinary " Peat- 


Hon who slow, adaptability Is, a "|S^JS r “ J? 1 * 

bit surprisingly, Leighton. His oil J . , i]' .l,. m me mwicai epmoKue, wm iiuumi- *--- — — - , -i-. — - 

sketches ranged as far as his holi- ®”“ st * n dve. It was not the richest literary ® nd .°f riiis fraught and (in Simon 

day excursions: all over (Europe ^on a bewildering variety of SCOfe , havfl heard M radio _ H> R . Rattle’s account) eectrifring one- 

and the Near East. As with Jones, p-° d ® u Chappell’s remarkable “Dialogues actor there is only Death the Re- 

you know what the temperature and JJ, String Quartet on a theme of sultant, no Recondtotlon . as Law- 

USUa y o° Willi amLawes’’, wrinen for Don of 


burning”, perhaps the most direct 
transcription from phenomena in the guess” your 
whole show, and a thousand miles 


capacity effortlessly to embody the Tavener end his librettist, Gerard 
paradise-vlaton, both centrally and McLennan, it is a disruptive ele- 
Tn the musical epilogue, was instnic- ment, no mere palliative. At the 
tiva. It was not the richest literary end of this fraught and (in Simon . 

< . ii w n X3 e/tdiniitiH olfli’frif in no ntiP. 


from the artist’s pubUc manner. The A fixed technique does not pre- dozen or so pictures are either well Terence 

subtitle of the exhibition, ”... vent an artist from responding to known, or very standard samples of bad -WaSilr’s^m muslccf 

Opan-alr (Ml Sketching . . shows nature’s continuous transformations, their creators’ work. collie f~but SrconSston vis ! 

alterative' sSf SSSSS^SSS Th S « nt , rast A w J th « h *-„ great token of the care with whicli the 
which may even strike the spectator f„ ter ? 8 “ ye smi ^ wercisea i s ^ s way nav0 ] ty of Academy exhibition festival dramatizations have been 

as excessive. Many of the pictures JjL Ff^triunmh * u ®ie sts that the Arts Council has prepared by the producer, Judith 

are sketches in studio terms, but l„Sh-S lnnSl a rather low estimate of artistic Rumpus Tk Iroe musicaV roroL 

not at all sketchy. A classification *■ wh. oletimdft^ QSL to “JSSS knowledgeabliitv in the provinces. JarT of Drwln of a Ridiculous Man 
of them which quickly suggests ing) , vet The show Is only at Its second rest- is orobablv Mahler’s Resurrection 

ag te^ agaa IExIiSsipm 

developed in the period, and which *1°“; "SSSf* the die Publicity. It alts forlornly in Understandably, the anti-opera 


these must be useless. The two 
dozen or so (pictures are either well 


Taylor’s " At Nunappleton House ”, Dostoevsky in another context, 
was a model it is not easy to forget record would be welcome. 


vent an artist, from responding to known, or very standard samples of 
nature’s continuous transformations, their creators' work. 


(for The Waste Land Terence 
Tiller had Wagner’s bim music, of 
course) — but the commission was a 


From the House of the Dead , 
heard In an important new record- 


whlch was the unlooked-for triumph 
of the whole tradition of oil sketch- 
ing), yet Impressionism is about 
natural change. This exhibition con- 
tains the prototype of all nineteenth- 
century treatments of the same 
scene observed In different condi- 


a rather low estimate of artistic Rumpus, 


true musical corol- 


pf tbe fortnight. For Jan&Cek, a 
Moravian raised, like Mahler and 
Kafka, at one remove from the en- 
circling Gorman culture, folk-song 
and speech memorably cohere. In 
hla -operas words are subject to 
music's alchemical touch; sang 


developed In the period, and which {£“• r ™ n 2H”i, 3 ate from the die Publicity. It alts forlornlv in Understandably, the anti-opera tekes on the strengl h of vernacular 

isftneof several absorbing examples “onto Cavo, wMcli ^ate trom t e t ho generally deserted foyer ofthe brigade were hard-pressed not to utterance . if, of all twentleth<en- 

of the complexity of the relation aa fJ y a£Se P «oud of University of Sussex’s i theatre, Close loose off a goad deal of powder and , operas, Wozzedt la the most 

between pictorial atylB and subject In ?heo^ibftton It is worth to the bar and the Space Invader shot when confronted wlth Fro- rbSioo^uA In spirit. From the 

brought forward by this exhibition. tft iL Roval Academv for machine. It must feel sad, contom- kofievs The GmnWer. for k House of the Dedd Is the most 

Bv tbe aarlv nineteenth century 8 . t0 tfte , oya AcaQemy plating -the ten-month journey (Ban- requires a casuist’s skill to bring rnastoevskian ir> fact, the real thine 
thrt^y£%«1S e 5SShl SuSl Valenciennes alone. ?or . 7 . CarlWa.. . Derby /.. Ply- l^iiavand Dostoevsky Into line. 

nlque had emanged. At one extreme. The pictorial style of a peripd mouth) which awaits It, unsolaced n a?” and* of and riiapsxi from the original 

tha oil varies gpratiy In texture and will also complicate the rendering by reproduction. JltJnnSaiS ^ M?hle? P alo*n^ with Bero RuSs, an by JanfiCek hlmsdf. 

i. (Theatrical decorum denies us only 

1 »• • u.„ ^n a mfnnnt ■ ^earlv S nffuenced tho nightmarish bath .house 

Mixed mpressions .. vrsairkrv* 


% Amtonia Phillips 

Jasper Johns Working Proofs 
Sate (Gallery 

: The creative, processes by which 
w<J rks of art ate produced are fasci- 


rejected, but not why those changes Figures from 0 to 9 .(1968-89) blaze 
are made or allowed to stand. with colour, whereas the proof* for 

hn*: henn many other prints; show him to have 
exhibition, which has been eX p er i m ented with a colour spec- 
travelling in Europe, cerittes or ^ to have r everted to 

someof Johns s finest prints— -litho- Mn i bre hueg eod .blacks— "grey is 
graphs -mostly,- but lnriuding a mv favourite colour ' 


ing a comparable appeal to ' the fP| ao ^ e y ”P r J 

labile emotions of the young, jjj.jj® » 

"Prokofiev had the soul of a “T 1L25. “H. 


Nor Is it, , in spite 
tn'y work. Janagek 


“Prokofiev had the soul of a 

f oose ”, observes Shostakovich in 
estimonp. Dostoevsky’s The 
Gambler, quickly tossed off as a 


Gambler , quickly tossed off as a P® ™ 
money-spinner during the writing ‘"ra** 
of Crime and Punishment, is, as „ ran ?' 


called It his “ block ” opera; but 
as he worked on. -the score with a. 
compelling urgency in whet was to 
be the last year of his life, his 
letters to Kamila StBsslovd. 


graphs mostly, but including a mv favourite colour ' nf and Punishment Is m strangely, mingle -bleakness and Joy. 

. so ruts of etdiings illustrating « text »». *avoUrire colour . . p ro £lw aLittod^The j tflS r Heard over. Se radio, away from 

• by Samuel Beckett (Flzzles/Foirades m the prints, as In the paintings . ™toEIev admitted, tfte J^st Decca . s multilingual libretto, the 

, 1979*76). The ttventy-oeven prints, and sculptures the place of work “°f L °.T K !fhe two men were linked score seemed as mudh a Song of the 

1 and 168 proofs (have been given makes itself enjoyably felt : objects ^ n ° t rl g v * r R atw b ° v «' ' Earth ah its predecessor, 7?w Cwn- 

‘ rrfenty of space and light in the that would be lvine around stray not W art but by gamDJlnB ‘ ninz Little vixen. (In the Yixen, 


i 1 ' r° P™"™® 11 BrB rtlenty of space and light in t-ne that would be lving around stray n i„ 

® u VJ®' t? nd oppQrt V' lute's new extension. First - im- into tha images riot merely as To Prokofiev, for whom every- 

at**? examine the .working proofs prMS ^Q aa APe of PaanUif rity : tha motifs but as ' materials. In all thing in this world, even Wozzeck, 

tiling Jffl? : J ■ 8 « evot *?..“ motifs with wbidh Johns’s name is this there is a play on the quality could.be "amusing 1 ’, gambling was 0 £ 

Mtucn errort. ana energy, as jasper - *• — — * ■ - ... . * * — - 


through whiclv an ldeg has moved 
to. its final- realization will yield 
fomp answers, a better understand- 
tog not only qf ^te end product, but 
also; of -fte processes of which Jt 
is the fruit. : But the yVork of Johns 
«a^ an' enigmatic reserve.: it is 


rung •Little vixen, (in the vixen,, 
gunshot breaks the idyll ; ip From 
the House of the Dead it is the rasp 
of chains that counterpoints the 
orchestral blaze.) Heat'd with text 
and music iproperiy In place, it is a 
perfectly articulated, work, .tbe. 
sickening gloom of the Czarist 


FSSS i vic^Mp. «iKde;ss;;^“^cw r ,>• STS'-ffiT S5Si*Tarffi.i;. 

* *J22L$ I & -D ”, ** Piniort ”, * Zone ), while the bottom, of the print are repre- ness, a Coniirucriyistnlghtmare ; of poiaed between reaUsm and hope, 

r ^ erve . { r *-? others' take elements or parts of seated pigeon-holes 1 containing, faint perpetual motion. Thc^ gambling and Ton&2ek’a own . sourer 


i-e Stores 


- e ; j-.- others' taae eiemmus w v«““ «* sentea pigeon.noie*^ cuununiuK iauii poiycLwo. 

? J* 18 aIm t0 ^ 0rce earlier canvases (“Ruler 1966 , Rnd crbased-Out , images of his scene Is a. 

?3°” r'Fragment--Accqrddng -to What—, bronzes of a flashlight, a bulb, a counterpoints 


is. faint 
bl his 


tbd object precisely by withdrawing , 
himjelf- (hnd Ms Intentions) .from ; 


perpetual motion. The gambling 
scene is a. tour de force -.with, 
counterpoints webbed in steel:. 


and Jnn&dek'a own . sparer 
'orchestration. There can have been 
few more welcome contributions to 


gamblers^ croupiers, aqd spectators .the '-Dostoevsky- centenary than, the 
locked ■ in a . deadening -ana restitution, fiftv veers after its 


one seas now ^ f ft HhsV use of colour. The haps jonna's amis are tuny iwe ^oaoiineroeni;, m jorui | 

- tor -Men- 'baiit Up,, the tton toJohn^us^mcojau . . 4 Gentle Spirit, a snarely drawn* 

A*hs8ig^i. l ihot ^e nj^j ^^seirvddr .fout -HtrpgraFws V**' yv L:;r;-u. m-uv*- !. i.« t; ,# j ) }-i 
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=CHATTO & WINDUS 1 

Frederick 
Buechner 
Godric 

'He is a great deal more 
than just a “fine” writer, 
lie builds his story and 
maintains his tension 
with electrifying 

skill.' Listener 

0 7011 2564 0 192pp 
March £6.50 


Charles Gaines 
Dangler 

‘I've just finished reading 
DANGLER, in two 
breathless gulps, and I 
think it’s marvellous. It 
goes like a shot, no waste 
of motion, and it's under 
porfect control all the 
way. I'm full of 
admiration.* New Yorker 

0 70112560 8 288pp 

March £6.95 


Bernard 

Malamud 

Collected Works 

The Fixer 

‘This book is certain to 
be much discussed as a 

ar * anc * as a work 
of themorai imagination 
« ■ . a novel of startling 
importance.* 
ELIZABETO HARDWICKE 
0 701 1 2463 9 362pp 
March £6.95 

Available for the first 
time in paperback 

Virginia Woolf 
A Change of 
Perspective 

The Letters of 
Virginia Woolf 
Voliune III: 1923-1028 
Edited by Ntgel Nicohon 
assisted by 
Joanne D-autmann 
t terly eni oy a ble and 
JantaUalngty brilliant.’ 


DENNIS POTTER, 0 ^^ 
A ■ y £483. 4 624pp 
March £4.50 CWP 62 


captures 


commentary 


How to cross a field 


By D. M. Thomas 

The Suicide 
Aldwych Theatre 


Ex-convict extravaganza 


before the opening and never per- "»~ ' ' ■ ■ — 

formed or published in the Soviet « T w . 

Union. The RSC deserves great ify Humphrey CflFD enter 
credit for having resurrected this v 3 

hilarious, sad, life-affirming drama Th „ . 7 r r 
in Peter Tegel’s lively translation. cXIlo^^*™ " 

Like all really good drama. The r-- — . ... . 

ulilCZae hfl.C- tnp nnuroc ... J ^ 


nccumous clerks led into k ,a 
habits, tuffs at bcer-gardSS 
vennos nf nil kinds4and he K 
something of Dickens's ear fa! 
language. Rut Taylor U 
of Dickens's stuff. 5 801 made 

At his best, lie reaches rh. 
heights of Mr Pooler, or I pj£l 
cartoon. There are delifi 
glimpses of high-life » in a sS 

s £5!f*". »“!> ’even™* 


f™* --EEK Roger Rees as ML'T -"!■*» 

Nikolai Erdman s farce The Suicida Semyon, Susan Tracy as his wife. years > m °re than seventy of his nf nil ,h; H S .i Bt 1,10 C «M« 
V^h‘r, a “ S ft rred from the RSC’s and Lila Kaye as his mother-in-law, l ,,eces were performed on the Lon- mlo if ji ere 1S ? wo «len 
Warehouse Theatre to the Aldwych) have the air of middle-class English don sta ge. On the other hand many lari i«L 0,1 r ,nnocen f , ‘Lancashire 
pre faund'y aanpps. Beneath our actors playing an unemployed Eng «f then, ware pot-boilers, TJd'oTyJ J * k - en . fo . r ■ r de by ha. 

ISIif!?/* 1 at . b,s . Hamlet-like hsh worker and his family of the C0U Ple of decades after his death m ! serving time far 

nrirf eC no ,0nS - and i. d ? ays ’ sympathy 1980s. Their Russian names seem t * ie OlVB judged that “ he lacked FnT l 8 for S ed notes, and then try- 
fatel P 920, 8 X th n»r^ ?rt k U me ^ °dd. Not until the eot^ S dramatic genius or commanding th!ttl!Ch 'W'* tf th 5*? fa « 
Chekhov’* hymned by various members of the petty hour- Power of expression « 8 ™ has fis tlcket-of- 

fu^oSmit 1 &|S“ A™™' 1 *- ff *• -Ideuca 

?,oi. Pe f P J e d A° 1° that 50rt of thin s thBir behalf, does the p P fay beidS his best y W rd . ed as ^^7"° one i vants tD *“<>* hS- 

logickl a n ct CC ‘ 1 Seems 8 Wh0l,y waff' "to ^ke d 0 ? *1 Srd^^hf 


nauiiei-UKe nan wurner ana nis Iflmilv Of the 
ancf nain n orin nd h d E ays ’ sympa tay 1980s - Thelr Russian names seem 
late 1920* 8 4. h nl h S ?rt 'i. IE [s ,he me i e3y odd - Not un Hl the entry of 
rheirh« » ' ■ « paradis ® hymned by various members of the petty hour* 

come^ to S pass^and J ^ characters has geolsie. all of whom wamlemyon 
S,i p™ P as . 3 and **®l* more like to commit suicide as a protest on 

now i„ P deeH° 1? that Sort of ‘ W "« thBir beha,f > does the 55 bj! 
ofiYcal act d ‘ SCemS “ Wh0,ly t0 f, eem Russian and the windowless 
p . i VB ' 1 t0 , take on overtones of the 

brdman’s fellow-dramatist at the Ltfbyanka (Prison. Semyon's wife 
Meyer hold Theatre, Mayakovsky, aDd mother-in-law never quite 
blew out Ins brains around the time "* ana . fie to ,ook Russian ; but Roger 
wisen rhe Suicide was completed. Kees 8 performance grows from com- 
ine Joglc of suicide would P etence to excellence, 
become increasingly unanswerable The disaffected intellectuals and 
f* ^i! aJ h S 8np . tj Ehtened: though profiteers are .played energet callv • 
hecume increasingfy super- with a little hekT they eC man! 
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ACADEMIC PUBLISHERS SPRING 



OFFER 


AFRICAN STUDIES 


DB01: LET US DIE FIGHTING: Namibia 
Udder the Germans. Horst Dreclisler. Zed 
Press. £15.95 at £11 

An account of colonization and resistance in 
nineteenth-century Namibia, in narrative 
style and meticulously researched from 
colonial files. Hardback. 

BB02: ONE AZANIA, ONE NATION: The 
National Question in South Africa. No Sizwe. 
Zed 'Press. £3.95 at £2.95 

A 'historical and theoretical examination of 
the preconditions for united resistance to 
the Afrikaaner ideology of nationality end 
Bantustanization. (Paperback. 

M112 : SOBHUZA II. Professor Hilda Kuper. 
Duckworth. £24 at £12 

1978. 384pp. Political biography of the 
longest-reigning living African king. " Beau-' 
tifully written."— iBr Book News. 


M114 : AFRICA : A SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Anthony Siilery. Duckworth. £18 at £9 
Second edition 1972. 264pp. “A mine of up- 
to-date information.” — Nature. “ A compre- 
hensive work of reference."— TLS. 

Ml 13 : BANGWA FUNERARY SCULPTURE. 
Dr Robert Brain. Duckworth. £28 at £14 
1971. 160pp. Cameroon art explained end 
illustrated (colour and black and white) 
(Art and Soc series, ed Ucko— '* A real break- 
through." — TLS.) 

BB03 ; OUTPOSTS OF MONOPOLY CAPIT- 
ALISM. Ann Seidman and Neva Seidman 
Makgetla. Zed Press. £4.50 at £3.25 

Continues their earlier studies oaj multi- 
nationals in southern Africa within M global 
context of economic penetration and national 
liberation. Paperback. 


M02 : ART IN SOCIETY. Editors Green- 
halgh and Mcgaw. Duckworth. £28 at £14 

1978. 368 pp, illustrated. Social aspects of 
art -viewed afresh by archaeologists, ethno- 
graphers and art historians. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


AMERICAN STUDIES 

VV01 ! UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PAMPHLETS ON AMERICAN WRITERS. Various. 


Transatlantic Book Service. 

These pamphlets provide critical appraisals, 
biographical information and .bibliographies 
of modern American .writers. They are by 
writers, critics and teachers currently at 
work in the USA. This is the first time 
that this series of pamphlets have been 
available from stock in the United Kingdom. 
They will prove extremely useful for stu- 
dents of language, literature and American 
contemporary (writers and ideas. 


£8.50 at £6.30 for ten 

The ten pamphlets offered in this group 
are : Saul Bellow by Earl Rovlt, mutant 
Faulkner by iWilllam van O’Connor, Ernest 


McCullers by Lawrence Graver, Herman 
Melville by (Leon Howard, Gertrude Stein 
by -Frederick J. Hoffman, and John Barth 
by Gerhard Joseph. 


W02 i UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PAMPHLETS ON AMERICAN WRITERS. Various- 
Transatlantic Book Sendee. £8.50 at £6.30 for ten 

These pamphlets provide critical appraisals. The ten -pamphlets offered in this group 
biographical information and bibliographies are : Vladimir Nabokov by Julian i Moy nahan, 
of modern American writers. They are by Isaac Bashevis Singer -by Ben Siegel, Jack 
writers, critics and teachers currently at London by Charles Child Walcutt, Sinclair 
work In the USA. This is the first time that Lewis by Mark Schorer. Henry D. Thoreau 
this series of pamphlets have .been available by 'Leon 'Edel, Edgar Allan Poe fey Roger 
' - - - • ‘ — Asselineau, Thornton Wilder fey Bernard 

Grebanier, William Stvron by Richard 
Pearce, Mary McCarthy by Irvin Stoak, Ed- 
mund Wilson by Warner iBerthoff- 


from stock In the United iKlngdom. They 
trill prove extremely useful for students of 
language, -literature and American contem- 
porary writers and ideas. 

A16 : LAWS OF THE PILGRIMS. John D. 
Cushing; George Prior Publishers. 

£19.95 at £14.95 

A study of the laws introduced by the 
Founding Pothers to govern the new settle- 
ments in America. 

BB04: AMERICA: The New Imperialism. 
Prof V. G. Klernan. Zed Press. £15.95 at £10 
A synoptic study, by a renowned historian, 
of the development of American society, 
integrating cultural, political and economic 
sources. Hardback. 


The Academic Publishers 
Spring Book Offer appears . 
jointly In The Times Literary 
Supplement and The Times 
Higher Education Supplement. 
Borne titles are common to both 
but many appear In only one 
publication. 


anthrop ology 

“S'.™ GREAT migration. .Ha™-, mm S5S2 


Joachim Diesner. George Prior Publishers. 

£15.95 at £12.20 

The history of the westward movement of 
civilisation and the development of religion, 
education, sciences and art. 

£14 : MAN IN DECLINE. Gerhard Kraus. 
George Prior Publishers. £4J5 at £3 j7D 

This study pieces organic evolution on a • 
utare solidly scientific basis and assesses its 
effect on our |lves. 

M05 i PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL STRUC- 
TURE. Professor D. E.- Brown. -Duckworth. 

. t , £22 at Ell- 

1976. 248pp. Corporate analysis of SE Asian 
society, '. *A- very feseful- contribution "— . 
Pacific Affairs. 

M04 : ONGKA. Andrew Strathern. _ Duck-, 
worth. / £18 at £9 

197$, A }60pp. Personal history of a New, 
guinea tribfesraan faced with the' pressures 
* a Changing, Westernized society. ; 

J103 ; CORPORATIONS AND SOCIETY. 
Professor M, G. Smith. Duckworth.;. ' •• 

7? ~ • £28 at £14 

1974.J184PP; Jpenettating essays by the for- 
mer^Fofes8or of Anthropology ..at UC Lon- 
flon presenting a .conceptual framework f«v- 

analysis. ' -.'' V/ / ! 

M, v. *rta .«d 
Aung san Suu i IW (Editors). £12 at £? 


: T/^ff.-.irtSging’collictiorl of .papers jr6m the 
•htBrndtlonal ; Seminal 4 . gt‘ Oxtbrdi 1$78, pub* 
iJiehad ; ih itohotir of Hugh Richardson. •’ - 

w ' •y. ; .-l ■ . • .■ • • 


P0LOGY. Editor Professor ErneBt GeUner. 
Duckworth. «8 .at £18 

1980. 304pp. "As a record of a Meeting 
between East and West, the book is fascinat- 
ing."— Br. Book News. 

M06 : A NATURAL HI8TORYOF ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. Dr R. M. Brtdfield. Dufckwordi^ ^ 


RR05 ■ AFRICAN WOMEN : Their Struggle 
for Economic Independence. Christine Obbo. 
Zed Press. - £ 12 - 95 at , 

One of Africa’s few women anthropol^sts 
describes the problems of Ugandan women 
in asserting themselves in a changing society. 
Hardback. 

Z18 : THE GOLDEN BOUGH^A STUDY IN 
MAGIC AND RELIGION. Sir James Fraaer. 
Macmillan Press.. - . £150 at £75 

This classic work, in il3 volumes. ^as been y' 
rich source of apthropoloa*' al material and 
a literary mastenpW e ,f or more than 'half . 
a century. : v ' : • 

• Z19 : THE GOLDEN BOUGH^-A STUDY_OF 
MAGIC AND RELIGION (Abridged Edi- 

; , 

Par the modern reader, Fraser's theories on 
primitive customs, superstitions, magic 
myth throughout the i .wrld are contained in 
the abridgment of this daaae,' • 


E12 : RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EX- 
CAVATIONS IN EUROPE. Edited by Rupert ; 
Bruce-Mitford. Routledge & Keean Paul. 

£15 at £7 

Covers excavations in eleven eastern and 
western European countries including the 
Soviet -Union. 

M49: GEOARCHAEOLOGY. Davidson & 
Sbackley (eds). Duckworth. £32 at £16 

1976. -4118pp. 'Applications of earth science 
to archaeology. “A .wealth of .meiha do logi- 
cal Information indispensable to students.” 
AAA5 Sc. Books. 

M52 : 100 YEARS OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Prof Glyn Daniel. Duckworth. £18 at £9 

2nd ed. 1977. 440pp. " A landmark in 

the history of archaeology ... a major intel- 
lectual accomplishment . — Antiquity. 

M46 : ECOLOGY AND ECONOMY IN NEO- 
LITHIC NE EUROPE. Dr P. Dolukhanov. 
Duckworth. £24 at £18 

-1079. 224pp. Important study of Russian 

prehistory by a young Soviet scientist (New 
Approaches In Archaeology series, ed. Ren- 
frew). 

M47: MESOAMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Dr Norman Hammond (ed). Duckworth. 

£32 at £12 

1974. 498pp. Survey ranging from N W 

Mexico to the IMava lowlands, from the 
Olmec civilisation to the Spanish Conquest. 

M48: EARLY POSTGLACIAL SETTLE- 

MENT OF NORTHERN EUROPE. Dr. Paul 
Mellars (ed). Duckworth. £28 at £16 
1978. 424pp. “A volume of great interest, 
both in general and In detail.”—/ Arch 
Science ('New Approaches in Archaeology 
series, ed Renfrew). 

M51 1 BRITISH PREHISTORY : A New Out- 
line. Colin Renfrew. Duckworth. £18 at £9 

1974. 362pp. A perlod-by-period accounts, 
based on the latest research. ”A standard 
textbook.”— Glyn Daniel. 

M45: BRONZE AGE MIGRATIONS. Drs 
Crossland and Brichall (Editors). Duck- . 
worth. E32 « £9 

1974. 346pp. Correlation of archaeological 
and linguistic findings in Greek. prehistory. 
"Indispensable." — Brutsh Book News. 

V02 : THE MACCLESFIELD COLLECTION • 
OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. A. Rosalie 
David. Aris & Phillips Ltd. £10 at £7.50 
The complete catalogue of a collection made 
in Egypt lu 1874 with a lively contemporary 
account of the journey. 

V03 : STUDIES ON SCARAB SEALS : Vol 
1 : Pre-Twelth Dynasty Scarab Amulets. Wil- 
liam A. Ward. £17.50 at £1250 

An authoritative work which presents «. snore 
certain system of dating scarabs for the 
archaeologist and collector. 

M50: THE VIKING AGE ™ DENMARK. 
Dr Klavs Randsborg. Duckworth. £22 at £14 . 
19BQ,-214pp. “ If you wish to understand the 
VfEng pnenomenon, fey far and away the 
best book.”— Current Archaeology. ■ 

M122 1 PROBLEMS IN ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL ARCHAEOLOGY. Dr Sievektafr 
Duckworth. £42 at £18 

1976. , 652pp. "Massive, elegantly produced 
and iong-awaltetj.” — J Arch Science. 

M121 : TOMBS OF MESARA. Prof Branlgan. 
Duckworth. at £9 . 

1970. 206pp. “A valuable contribution to 
■ Early Brtinza Age studies." — rim J [Arch, 

ZZ05 i THE GREAT STATUARY 0* CHINA. 
Victor Segalen. University ot Chicago Press, 

. , £14 at £10.50 

!“7S. • Edited fey jaly-Segrfen, translated by 

' Min'ka ffeld Bi *is book is irreplaceable.” -r- 
Andrt ' Malraux . "Chinese archaeology is, 
Indebted to him."— ^ Director of CBrnvs.ehl 
Museum, Paris, 


ARCHITECTURE 


V04 : BRICK ARCHITECTURE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. J. Spencer. £24 at £35 
This survey traces the development of brick 
constructions end building methods paying 
particular attention to bonding and architec- 
tural techniques. 

E19 s THE ENGLISH SCHOOL : ITS ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND ORGANIZATION 1870-1970. 
Malcolm Seaborne and Roy Lowe. Rtouttedae 
8e Kegan Paul. £18 at £7.50 

Volume 2 of this highly praised study. 

E18 : THE ENGLISH SCHOOL : ITS ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND ORGANIZATION 3370-1870. 
Malcolm Seaborne. -Routledge & 'Kegan Paul. 

£18 at £7.50 

A major study of school (buildings from the 
educational as [well as from the architectural 
viewpoint. Volume 1. 

Ell : THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE 

RENAISSANCE VOLUMES I & 13. Leonardo 
Benevolo. Routledge & -Kegan Paul'. 

£35 at £12 

Professor Benevolo’s great .work translated 
by Judith Landry. Over 1,000 pages. Illus- 
trated throughout. 

KOI : A CONCISE HISTORY OF AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECTURE. Leland M. Roth. 
Harper & Row. £11.95 at £6.95 

Covering buildings and architects, from 
colonial t-imes to the present, Leland -Roth 
explores the many factors that enrich Ameri- 
can architecture. 

L02 1 PLANNING: ARCHITECTS’ TECH- 
NICAL REFERENCE DATA— 9th Edition. 
E. D. Mills. Butterworths. £16 at £32 
A unique source of reference for architects 
which Includes basic planning data for all 
types of buildings. 

L01 : THE SOLAR HOUSE. P. Sabady. 
Butterworths. £8.50 at £6.40 

A guide to solar energy utilization an domes- 
tic, Industrial and commercial building, for 
architects, builders, and heating engineers. 

R04 : THE ENGINEERING DRAWINGS OF 
BENJAMIN HENRY LATROBE. D. *L 
Stapleton. Yale. £39.40 at £28 

The first detailed treatment of ^Latnobe’s 
. engineering projects and a pioneering 
attempt to 'make early American technical 

* drawings accessible. 

R01 : THE VICTORIAN COUNTRY HOUSE. 
Mark Glrouard. Yale. £16 at £12 

A lucid and engrossing mixture of architec- 

• tural and social history by the author of 
Life in the English Country House. 

R02: PARIS: A CENTURY OF CHANGE. 
1878-1978. N. Evens on. (Yale. £18.90 at £14 
This vividly illustrated 'book chronicles the 
planning of Paris during the past 100 years. 

D01: THE MODERN LANGUAGE OF 

ARCHITECTURE. Bruno Zevl. University of 
Washington (Press. £9 at £6.7S 

Should be read .by anyone with an interest 
in designing, constructing, buying, selling, - 
looking at, or living in a building. 

AA01 : CANONIC DESIGN IN ENGUSH 
MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE, B. Moi> 
gan. Liverpool University Press, £7.50 at £4 

Examines the traditions 'and: design, ■tech- 
niques of. Gothic building based upon too 
geometrical principles of the Master Masons 


RR01: SWEETNESS AND LIGHT: THE 
‘QUEEN ANNE 1 MOVEMENT 1860-19W. 
M. Glrouard. ©UP. ,- £20 at £12.50 

" . , . a major architectural historian i'.- - 
has revised the .picture of the second half 
of the nineteenth century.!'— ‘Victorian 
Studies. . . 

ZZ07 : THE SENSE OF UNITY— The Sutl 

Tradition in Persian Architecture- Nadar 
Ardalan and Leleh BakhUar. Unlversipr of 
Chicago Press. . £28 at £20 


“a volume full of exciting graphics apd 
'photographs, -whose very size and . 
reflect the book's 'basic thesis."— The Muslim 
World, 


ZZQ6 : ART ,AND ARCHAEOLOGY IN 

CRINA. Edmuhd Capon. The ^T^Presa.^, 

1977. Places repent finds in- historical 
persdgctivfi and' cultural context, .arid ex-: 
plains modem China’s unusual approach to 
archaeological preservation and interpreta- 
tion. Illustrated. •- 

'*vf t *• *» 


All offer price* Include poatasa 
and packing. 
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ACADEMIC PUBLISHERS SPRING B 


ASTRONOMY 


KJihTl™ OBSERVERS HANDBOOKS , Volumt 1 : Double Sun. 

Kenneth Glyn Jones (Editor). Lutterworth Tress. £3.50 Ht £2.60 

Vnlnmo 1 • .tlnu.kla MU.L . .. _ . 


Volume 1 : Double Stars. “ With its cata- 
logue of 522 pairs of multiples, its exemp- 


"■ *“* l'“” “ limmpica, 113 CAC1IIII- 

lary chapter on micrometers and the many 
practical hints on observing, it is a must.*’— 
journal of the British Astronomical Associa- 


tion. 

Volume ir ; Planetary and Gaseous Nebulae. 
Presents a descriptive text, comprising a 
brief historical background, a sound theoreti- 
cal resume and detailed notes on practical 
observing methods and practice." — Instiiu- 


.“■MU M. MM.VU 

tion of Electrical Engineers Science Ab- 
stracts. 

y2j u ?5 e m : Open and .Globular Clusters. 

Guides you to the little-advertised beauty 
Spots in the sky. Virtually every description 
is accompanied by an experienced amateur's 
drawing — not a professional photograph— to 
show how it really looks through a Small 
telescope. The Reverend Webb would un- 
doubtedly be proud of this successor to his 
own work .” — New Scientist. 


? E £ P SKY ^SERVERS HANDBOOKS: Vol II: Planetary and 
Gaseous Nebulae. Kenneth Glyn Jones (Editor). Lutterworth Press. £3 95 at f 29? 

Volume I: Double Stars. “With its cata- stracts. 

: ^ ■ rs of * ts oxemplary Volume LEI : Open and Globular Pin cron 

if^irBtB «n miC h 0 me i ters the many prac “- "Guides you to the Jhtle^d^ 

«f«8*§Mi»i 

twn °J Ekctncal Engineers Science Ab- 


1,0)3:. WEBB SOCIETVDEEP SKY OBSERVERS HANDBOOKS : V.l III: Open and Glob- 


ulor Clusters. Kenneth Glyn Jones (Editor). 

!na^r™ Do » llb,e E Sta i: s .- /‘ With its cata- 
522 p j a rs oJ ““Wples. its exemplary 
£ h *P* e h r . niicr °meters and ihe many prac- 
ncal hints on observing, it is a must.”— 

tion ^ ° ^ Sr,tts/l Astr onomical Associa- 

”pl U «P«SL P i BI,et ? ry , and Gaseous Nebulae. 
hS 1 ?? 1 * ® descriptive text, comprising a 

Hff £ storicaI J^^round, a sound theore- 
tical resume and detailed notes on practical 
observing methods and practice.”-^^! 


Lutterworth Press. 5 at 078 

stracts * Eiectrical Engineers Science Ab- 

ySffili 5 ! ° pe u n H l P d , Globular Clusters. 
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drawing— -not a professional photograph— 
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BIBLIOGR APHY/REFERE NCE 

* eight million words 7 ’ reset ' re* 11 ! Pirated and enlarged. 

I 8,588 pages 

: }»®>0 fthotographs 

: KM 

•• & ass® wi,h 8ii ' “° ck - mam 

fjve the gene|| - ^ it still tries to 

to be comprehensive but not necej1a!nl olho?^ fcom j8r ,6on, and 
. . . Everyman’s is an elegant mTS exhaustive or exhausting. 

The ™«« dy f f cat on minn bian * c mmmBSsm 

F«hS , l lve income ^emlTand , w ? rdjs L* i7e8 com ' KbHHBH 

its black-and-white illustrations » Jit. a 2 d *e most of 

«Ja?k use Library Association Decord. fy B °° d cho ce for 1,0,08 and 


wreHsaasc 

“* *«“'«! w. SjSi.‘i:?js o s?”‘” ,ith 


•SlggbiJSK' «. MSmS 

«; • . * i' , - n/.9S at £12.55 

D».« lC i a r uch Bs Around the World in Eighty 
"?¥%£ ‘ / “ un1 ^ t0 the Centre of the Earth 
5 m Thousand Leagues Under the 

Sgas&vvswa. 


Z15 1 WORLD ARMIES. John Keegan. Mac- 
millan Press. E22.S0 at £11,25 

A comprehensive survey of all the armies of 
the world. “ These paces are packed with 
fascinating information. 1 ’— TLS. 

L03 : MERRILL’S CURRENT BIBLIO- 

GRAPHY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. J. G. 
Merrill. Butterworths. £21.30 at £1fi 

A comprehensive survey of current writing 
in the field of public international law 
covering works published in English since 
1950. 


Ri°iwr A i ? IC !?? NARY 0F AMERICAN 
SLANG 2nd edition. (Edited by) William 
Wentworth and Stuart Berg Flcxncr. Harper 
« Row - £7.50 at £4.50 

conte V ls ar ®, vulgar, disreputable, 
bawdy, profane, blasphemous, but it is 
alive. -iThe New York Times Book Review 


BIOGRAPHY 


A17 : BETWEEN BOARDS — NEW 

THOUGHTS ON OLD BOOK&Leona Ros- 
tenberg and Madeleine B. Stern. George 
Prior Publishers. £7.95 at £5.95 

This is a personal and professional testa- 
ment reflecting the authors’ lifetime devo- 
tion to books and their guidelines for collect- 
ing 

Sf™Frt5S NJ e ' V ? N TOMPSON, COUNT 
RUMFORD, Sanborn C. Brown. The MIT 

PreBS - £14 at £10.50 

fS- f Qunder th ® ®°y al Institution, also 
loyalist, spy, womanizer, inventor, plagiarist, 
military adviser ... 1 

"Informative, definitive and extremely read- 
able .”— New Scientist. 


ZZ08: BERNARD BERENSEN: The Making 
ot a Connoisseur. Ernest Samuels. Harvard 
University Pre^s. £9. S0 

1979. "A remarkably absorbing and lucid 
biography . . . does full justice to the verve 

dmI*? S? Berensen's connoisseur- 

ship. Saturday Review. 

Si 3 = „ D J? TlIRB ™ G THE UNIVERSE. 
Freeman Dyson. Harper & Row. 

£6-95 at £4.59 

aS e Woi; 5 thl ’j li ft 0Ut with Beent clarity 
i ,5 a V, d arguments are acute 
and interesting. — Weie Statesman. 

A bi °GRAPHY. Ross Terrill. 
Harper & Row. £8.95 at £5.95 

■ 9 hina wel1 an d from his pages 

Times nCe< ^ piccure loao extracted."—T/ie 

i 

K°M C E U M ™ WBB W WORDS. 

Kl “• Murray. ^Vale, £Jo at £7 

^r) D ^ nu3 u al i n A fB *cInating storv of Vic- 


BIOLOGICAL 

SCIENCES 


M80 : EARLY IIOMINIDS OF AFRICA. IV 
.1- L. Jolly (Editor). Duckworth. US « £U 
1978. 624pp. Essential sourcebook Tor physi 

a-TSaas"’ ■ a vi,ai -^s 

M81 : PROSIMIAN BIOLOGY. Drs Martin 
Doyle & Walker (Editors). Duckwonh/ 00 

. i-i £42 at £12 

li/4. 1,006pp. Covers behaviour, anatomy 

biochemistry und cvohitinn. “lLikely to hc« 

Nanfre* 10 '* S 01 ma uy years."— 
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M82: NEANDERTHAL MAN. Dr Mm 
Shackley. Duckworth. £18 at [5! 

■19S0. 160pp Concise account of what is 

known of the life of the first humans, exam- 
liiging iheir .place in evolution. 

M79 : ECOLOGY & BEHAVIOUR OF Nor 
TURNAL PRIMATES. Dr P. Ch5rl«S 
nlque. Duckworth. £24 a t £9 

J977. 288pp. Many illustrations. First field- 
study devoted to a single group. *' An Im- 
portant contribution.” — THES. 

Rll: SPLENDID ISOLATION: The Curious 
History of South American Mammals. G. G. 
Simpson. Yale. £11.05 at £8 

The history of South American mammals Is 
seen as a natural experiment through which 
to follow the working of evolution. 

RIO : A WORLD LIKE OUR OWN. Allsoo 
Jofly. Yale. £18.90 at £14 

This study of fauna and flora In Madagascar 
provides an authentic and eloquent record of 
a world on the verge of extinction. 

M? 4 : AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, Vol l 
Gill and Venr. Duckworth. £18 at £12 

New ed. 1IS8Q. -268pp. Covers dicotyledon- 
ous crops. 

M8S : AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, Vol IL 
Gill and Vear. Duckworth, £18 at £12 

New ed. ilflSO. 260ipp. Cavers monocotyl- 
edonous crops. 

M83 : THE ECOLOGY OF FOSSILS. Dr W. S. 
MoKerrow (Editor). Duckworth. £24 at £18 

1©78. 384pp. largo format, with 125 block- 
diagrams, '' Unique and attractively pro- 
duced.” — THES. 

£5°3 : HOWARD FLOREY 1 THE MAKING 
OF A GREAT SCIENTIST. G. Macfarlane. 
UUP- £7.95 at £3.95 

"... completely lifelike portrait , , , and 
a " exciting insider's view of tho great peni- 
cillin story.” — poror Modnwnr, Sunday 

Timas. * 


CLASSICS 


Si BE l N .?L CH , HE . INE! « w* 

SS=« ^ effrey B. Sammons. Carcsnet 
’l l « ' £6.95 at £5 

rrofessor Sammons, of Yale 'University di«- 
ln fficfe'r’ 

Eur^! i ^ 1 \, a tr \ d te C r BmP “ :r “' y Germa " y and 

Artdl l° R LA FOKOUE. David 

ATKeit. Carcanet press. £8,95 at £5 

witinSl 0 ^ 1 Laforgue’s, own 

‘ . ... / £87-50 at £6.95 

“tZS * 1 relati0na ’ pac , ked with inf orrna tion.” 

EMINENT _EDWARDIANS, piers 
Bfendop, decker ^ Warbprg, A £6.95 at £5 

A brtUiant suocesi.?r to Eminent' Victnri<in» . 


R13 : DIONYSOS, C. Kcrcnyi. Iioutledpe 4 
Kogan Paul. £24 at £7i0 

Vol'iiuie 2 : Archetypal I'm age of Indestcuct- 
ibieLife. 10 x 74ins, 529 pages. 

V05.: HANNIBAL'S WAR, J. F. Lazcnby. 

£12.50 at £9 « 

A scholarly account of the events of th® 
second Runic War using both the ancient 
sources and modern research. 

V06 : ATTICA — Studies in Athenian sculp- 
tare 0 f tho Hellenistic Age. A. Stewart- 
Cloth Ed £12.50 at £9.» 
A. naw study -which focuses on Hellenistic 
. Athenian sculpture, tracing its history en fl 
place In Greek culture. 

M66 : CICERO. Prof D. R. Shackleton BaUev, 
Duckworth. £22 at £11 

Jl 7 ! 1 -., 3 02 dd. “A sharp and brilliant bor 

^ enjoyment and atfo lU 

^65 : THE MIDDLE PLATONISTS. Igf 
Johi) Dillon. Duckworth. £24 at H* 

44 ®P P - Platonism from Cicero to 

Plotinus. •* A comprehensive and exhaust!^ 

survey.”— TLS. 

M64 TRIBONIAN. Prof Tony Honor* 
Duckworth. £28 at tl® 

I®77.'! 323pp. Study of die complex authp^ 
snip of Justinian's legal code. -“A fl 1 * 5 *®/’ 

- ol^ce: . ; . breathtakingly exciting ." — Oavt 
pauvC; ' : 

MM .GREEK 

56 (plates. “An d«2SW: 
dispussloi).? — WY Review of Books. ^On« 
rimes? pnderest ^ T,atQ I 18 itnpoTtnnce.”— W Y 
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CLASSICS continued 

M62 : ROMAN CRAFTS. Strong and Brown 
(Editors). Duckworth. £28 at £18 

1975. 256pp. 390 b & w, 16 col Ulus. " Gen- 
erations to come will be in the debt of the 
editors and authors of this book.” — Anti- 
quaries J. 

M61 : RENAISSANCE LATIN VERSE. 

Perosa and Sparrow (Editors). Duckworth. 

£18 at £12 

1979. 614pp. “The labour of love of two 
of the world’s most eminent scholars , . . 
belongs in every academic library.” — Choice 
(USA). 


ECONOMICS/ECONOMIC HISTORY 


FINE ART 


H60 : ROMANS & ALIENS. J. V. P. D. Bala- , 
don. -Duckworth. . £24 at £18 t 

1979. 320pp. “Not only an important his- ( 
torical .work, tout an extremely entertaining 
book of to read.”— d/ugh Llow- Jones. ] 

M59: PLUTARCH. Donald Russell. Duck- 
worth. £15 at £8 

1973. il!>2pp. n A master of Ihis subject who 
also knows how to retain his reader's in- 
terest.” — Journ. of Hellenic Studies. 

M58 : LUCIAN. Christopher Robinson. Duck- 
worth. £18 at £9 

1979. 254pp. "Moves freely in Greek and 
English literature and modern languages . . . 
unusually powerful and uniquely useful. 1 ' — 
Peter Levi 

M57: JULIAN THE APOSTATE. G. W. 
BoweraocL Duckworth. £15 at £9 

1978. iM4pp. Nine photos. “Indispensable 
for any serious study of the fourth century.” 

— Sir Ronald Syme. 

M70 : ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF THE 
WILL. A. J. P. Kenny. Duckworth. 

£18 at £12 

1979. 192pp. Analysis of Aristotle’s theory, 

laying special emphasis on the neglected 
Eudemian Ethics. ** Very useful.” — 

Br. Book News. 

M69 1 LAW & OBEDIENCE: PLATO'S 
CRITO. A D. Woozley. (Duckworth. 

£18 at £12 

. 1979. 168pp First sustained examination of 
Socrates’s arguments against civil disobedi- 
ence. “Full, (balanced and extremely clear.” 
Br. Book News. 

M68: NECESSITY. CAUSE & BLAME: 
ARISTOTLE’S THEORY. Richard Sorabji. 
Duckworth. £24 at £18 

1980. 342pp. Modern study of Aristotle’s 
determinism. “Powerful and stimulating.” 
-“■DBES. " Extraordinary richness."— 
G. iE. M. Anscombe. 

M67 1 HOMER. Sir Maurice Bowre. 'Duck- 
worth. £15 at £7.50 

Second impression 1979. 202pp. "No other 
book about Homer 1 b so stimulating and 
reliable .”— Peter Lev(. 

M56 : XENOPHON. J. K. Anderson. Duck- 
worth. £18 at £9 

1974. 216pp. 14 photos. The first modern 
full-length study. “An elegant and sympa- 
thetic appreciation.” — THES. - 

M94 { ARISTOTLE AND HIS SCHOOL. Dr 
Felix Grayeff. Duckworth. £18 at £9 

1974. 230pp. "A challenging guide to on 
understanding of the (Metaphysics Clas- 
sical World. 

827 1 FLAVIUS CRESCONOJ8 CORIPPUS : 
In lauden lustini August! Minorls’ Edited 
by Averl| Cameron. The Athlone Press. 

• £22 at £10 

■ Corippus* poem on the death of Justinian 
• add the accession of Justin II, with Introduc- 
tion, .critical apparatus, translation, and 

commentary. 


EARTH SCIENCES 


yu j THERA AND THE AEGEAN WORLD. 
2 vols. Editor C. Doumas. , • 

. .. i.. r £57.50 at £42 the set 

; ■■■ An .outstanding exantole' jaf interdisciplinary 
studies combining the kndwledge of geo- 


J01 : AN ECONOMIC HISTORY OF 

MODERN FRANCE. Francois Caron. 
Methuen. £10.50 at £5.95 

“ Francois Caron puts ihe French economy 
back where it belongs in a French context, 
and explains its development in economic, 
and not psychological terms.” The Econo- 
mist. 

L04 : DICTIONARY OF. ECONOMIC TERMS 
4th Edition. A. Gilpin. Butterworths. 

£9 at £6.75 

More than 2,800 terms relating not only to 
the United Kingdom tout to the QEC, North 
America and Australasia. 

KOS : THE PRESSURES OF OIL : A 

Strategy for Economic Revival. Peter R. 
Odell and Luis Vallenilla. Harper & 'Row. 

£5.95 at £3.95 

“ This is a bold and imaginative contribution 
to the debate on the * Ndw (International Eco- 
nomic Order.’ "—Energy Economics. 

K06 : THE JAPANESE CHALLENGE— The 
Success and -Failure of Economic Success. 
Herman Kahn and Thomas Pepper. Harper 
& Row. £5.25 at £3.50 

“Its analysis of the present orgy of intro- 
spection in Japan is convincing and is 
argued with some elegance.”— Financial 
Times. 

M7S: ESSAYS ON MODERN ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. R. L. Smyth (Editor). 
Duckworth. £24 at £12 

Reissued 19£0. 328ipp. Important papers re- 
lating to planning and growth in the first 
two decades after the war. 


M77 1 100 YEARS OF ECONOMIC DEVE- 
LOPMENT. Jones and Pool. Duckworth. 

£18 at £9 

Reissued 1977. 420pp. Analysis of Britain's 
economy in the 100 years up to the Second 
World War. 

M76 : LABOUR INPUT AND THE LABOUR 
MARKET. Prof George Krlmpas. Duckworth. 

£18 at £9 

1976. 304pp. Theory of the labour market 
examined afresh on the basis of an extensive 
empirical shop-floor study. 

M71 : ESSAYS ON ECONOMIC STABILITY 
AND GROWTH. Prof Lord Kaldor. Duck- 
worth. £20 at £15 

New ed. <1980. 326pp. Volume 2 of eight- 
volume collected economic essays. - 

M72 1 ESSAYS ON ECONOMIC POLICY 1. 
Prof Lord Kaldor. Duckworth. £20 at £15 
New ed. 1980. 316pp. Volume 3 of col- 
lected economic essays. 

M73 : ESSAYS ON ECONOMIC POLICY 2. 
Prof Lord Kaldor. Duckworth. £20 at £15 
New ed. 1980. 320pp. Volume 4 of col- 
lected economic essays. 

M74 : FURTHER ESSAYS ON ECONOMIC 
THEORY. Prof Lord Kaldor. Duckworth. 

£20 at £15 

1978. 264pp. Volume 5 of collected econo- 
mic essays. 


Liverpool University Press. £5 at £2.50 

Describes (the extent and nature of .the (busi- 
ness organization constructed toy Thomas 
Williams of Lktnidan, monopolist of the 
Copper Trade. 

AA03 : RUBBER AND RAILWAYS. P. L 
Payne. Liverpool University Press. 

£5 at £2.50 

An examination of the (work of George 
Spencer in developing the use of nthtoer in 
railway technology. , 

AA04 : THE RISE OF THE BRmSH RUB- 
BER ■ INDUSTRY DURING THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. W. Woodruff. Liver, 
pool University Press. £5 at £2.50 

Traces the development oif (lie British (Rub- 
ber. industry from its small beginnings to a 
position of strategic and international 1m- 
. porwnce. 

BB06: OIL AND CLA88 STRUGGLE. P. 
NOre and T. Turner (Editors), Zed Press, 

£4>95 at £3.50 


M75: FURTHER ESSAYS ON APPLIED 1 

ECONOMICS. Professor Lord Kaldor. ; 

Duckworth. £20 at £15 ] 

1978. 274pp. Volume six of collected eco- ] 
nomic essays. I 

Z21 : ECONOMICS AND MARXISM : Volume 1 

1 : The Renaissance of the Marxian System ; J 
Volume 2 : The Dynamics of the Marxian , 
System. Karl Kuhnc. Macmillan Press. 1 

£40 set at £20 

A tiwo-vohime study of the interpretation of 
Marx’s economics, linking Marx’s .work to 
modern economic analysis, 

Z20: THE IDEAL WORLDS OF ECONO- 
MICS: Liberal, Radical and Conservative 
Economic World Views. iBenjamlu Ward. 
Macmillan Press. £15 at £9.95 

A demonstration of the three distinct ways 
of describing how economics (work — each pre- 
sented persuasively es viable alternatives. 

WW06 : STATE INTERVENTION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. Samuel Hurwitz. Frank Cass, 

£14 at £9 

1949 ; repr 1968. A study of government 
economic control and social response, 1914- 
1919, described by A. J. P. Taylor as an 
“ excellent account ”, 

ADOS : EXPENDITURE OF OIL REVENUE. 
Homa Motamen. Frances Pinter. 

£12.50 at £9 

Examines the long-term problems facing 
single resource-based economies bearing in 
mind the exhaustible nature of their 
resources. 

AD07 : NIEO BIBLIOGRAPHY. Tawfique 
Nawaz. Frances Pinter. £15 at £1125 

This comprehensive Bibliography on the 
New International Economic Order includes 
essays on various topics and assessments 
of the literature. 

AH02 1 TROPICAL AFRICA— AN ATLAS 
FOR RURAL DEVELOPMENT. H. R. J. 
DavieB. University of Wales Press. £4 at £3 
A range of maps show the distribution of 
selected phenomena of the physical environ- 
ment, the socio-cultural situation, and the 
stage of economic development. The object 
of the maps chosen is to give some idea 
of the types of situation which may occur 
within Tropical Africa, and to suggest the 
Idnd of phenomena which might l>e taken 
Intocon8iaeration in any project for develop- 
ment In the rural sector. 

AH01: POPULATION, FACTOR MOVE- 
MENTS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
Edited by Hamish Richards. University of 

• Wales Press. £9.50 at £7.12 

- Studies presented to Brinley Thomas. A 

■ collection of essays which reflect Brinley a 
own wide-ranging Interests and important 
, contributions to economics, economic his- 
i tory, policy formation, and demography. All 
who have a broad Interest in economics and 
its applications will find this a pleasant 
volume to read and will perceive clearly in 
, this tribute how much (Brinley Thomas has 

* influenced and inspired economists. 


EDUCATION 


" combining the knowledge or geo- . . .i serious attempts by. radical 

: a°?om volcdnologists and archaeologists In sduj j a * s t0 understand tto6 OiHndustry, pric- 
j: a. comprehensive study of Santorini. . ing policy and oil politics. Paperback, 

■ . iJ-.' yj 

- ■- LL04 : STONES- AhiD MINERALS. Walter Z22t BRITISH INDUSTRY AND ECONO-' 

: last MK 
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M53: EDUCATION: The State of the 
Debate, Professors Valzey and Clarke (Edi- 
tors). Duckworth. £15 at £7.50 

1976. 192pp. Covers Britain, America and 
. Canada. An intellectually coherent under-: 
standing of -the role and -purpose of educa- 
tion.”— TLS. 

M54 1 EDUCATION WITHOUT FRONTIERS. 
Gabriel Frag nl fere. Duckworth.- - £18 at €9 
1976. 224pp. (Final report for the European 
Cultural' Foundation’s “Europe 2000” pro- 
ject. “Much good sense and acute critlc- 
1 sun.”— (TES. 

MSS t ,100 YEARS OF EDUCATION. ^. D. C. 
Peterson. Duckworth- £18. at £9 

3rd ed. 19^1. 276jro. “Extremely readable 

. , . remarkably informative, well-balanced 
and JaiMninded .”— joum of Educ. 


The Academic Publlahera 
Spring Book Ofler appears 
Jointly In The Time# Literary 
Supplement and The Timet 
Higher Education Supplement. 
8ome titlei are common to bolh 
but meriy appear In bnly one 
IpuMIcUton. 
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A01 : WOMEN IN ART-— The 15tb to the 
20th Century. Elsa Honig Fine.. George 
Prior Publishers. £22.50 at £16.85 

Biographical sketches and a discussion on 
the work of each artist are both included 
in this illustrated volume. 

A03. GREAT CENTRES OF ART — CRA- 
COW. Dr Jeray Banach. George Prior Pub- 
lishers. £1§.50 at £1 3.95- 

Art treasures from all the major museums 
of Cracow are described and discussed in 
this Illustrated volume. 

A13. BEAKERS, TANKARDS AND GOB- 
LETS : A History of Drinking Vessels. Fritz 
KBmpfer. George Prior Publishers. 

£12.95 at £9.70 

The author studies drinking vessels for their 
material, shape and the changes they under- 
went in the course of time. 

All. ASIAN ART IN MUSEUM AND UNI- 
VERSITY COLLECTIONS IN THE SAN 
FRANCISCO BAY AREA. Rene-Yvon - 
Lefebrve d’Argence. George Prior Pub- 
lishers. £18-50 at £13.95 

Museum curators and directors provide 
introductions to their collections in .this 
Illustrated volume. 

A10. GREAT CENTRES OF ART— 
PRAGUE. Vladimir Denksteln. George 
Prior -Publishers. £18.50 at £13.95- 

The collections of the National Museum and 
the National Gallery are examined to show 
Prague as a major art centre. 

* 02 : MICHELANGELO. Herbert von Einem. 
iethuen. Hardback £17 ot £10 

”... the single one-volume work on Michel- 
angelo In English that can safely be put 
into the hands of aspirant students of art 
history.” The Times Literary Supplement. 

E29 : ANIMALS IN ART AND THOUGHT. 
Francis Kliugender. Routledge 8c Koran 
Paul. £28 at £10* 

To the end of the (Middle Ages. Edited toy 
Evelyn Antal end John H&tthan. lli x 841ns, 
609 ipages. 

K07 : AMERICAN LIGHT t The Luminist 
Movement 1850-1875. John •Wllmerdlng. 
Harper (Row. £17.50 at £8.95- 

Tbis (Important new survey of a key move- 
ment in American landscape painting, has 
been illustrated lavishly throughout the text. 

: R05t WILLIAM HOLMAN HUNT AND 

TYPOLOGICAL SYMBOLISM. G. Landow. 
Yale/MeHon. £16 at £12 

Contends that Hunt’s Pre-Rapha elitism con- 
! earned itself with an elaborate system of 
painterly symbolism rather than with a . 
I photographic realism. 

| R06 1 GERMAN ROMANTICISM AND- 

L ENGLISH ART. William Vaughan. Yale/ 

1 Mellon. £22.50 ot £16.50 

Investigates and analyses the reactions of 
. , English artists in the 1640a to the influence 
of the German (Romantics. 

T01 : PRINTMAKING IN BRITAIN— A gen- 
eral history from lt6 beginnings to the 

present day. Richard T. Godfrey. Fhaldon 
e Press. £9.95 at £4.95- 


Rlchard Godfrey’s enlightening book with ita 
extensive collection of plates guides us 
through -the skills, techniques . and develop- 
ment fit lEnglUb printmaking. .... 

.“•He makes one want to, hot just -look, but • 
handle, examine, hold <up to tho Debt, the 
range of graphic art he spreads (before us/** _ . 
—Art and Antiques . Weekly. 

?36pp, over 160 illustrations, six in colour. 

T02 : VRIEDEMAN BE VRIE8. Fhaldon 
Press. £25 at £9.95 

The vision of one man shaped the architec- 
ture of -Europe fcom the tune of the Renais- 
sance until late in jtoo 17th -century. This 
collection of Vriedeman de V-rios* engrav- 
. ings forms a beautiful and representative. 

series that .will greatly appeal to everyone 
■■ concerned -with. dip evolution of architecture, 
or who appreciates antique architectural - 
prints.". 

52pp. y 

T03 : FANTIN-LATOUR* Edward Lucie- 
Smith. , Fhaldon Freds. : .’ . - . £1W0 at £8.50 
“The first monograph for more, than, 50 
years,, and fills the g«p most sympathetic- • 
; ally.”— The Timas . , 

“ In avory way uncommonly well made ■ . . 

■ well printed,, abundantly illustrated and ftvrit- 
. ten in clear English . . . useful notes and a 
useful list of works In private ; collections. 

— Quentin Bell, Times Literary Supplement, 
168pp,. 166 illustrations, 16 in colour, 
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ACADEMIC PUBLISHERS SPRING BOOK OFFER 


FINE ART continued LL05 : MARKS AND MONOGRAMS OP THE 

MODERN MOVEMENT 1875-1930. Malcolm 
R14 : THE DIARY OF JOSEPH FARING- Haslam. Lutterworth Press. £9 at £6.95 
TON VOLUMES I* VI. K. Garlick and A. A tn j -e ; nnore 

MnrinfvrA Vflle/iMplInn A 8J““ e t0 "ie mar ks o* artists, designers, 

^ ^ Vni v and vt .nn m m retailers and manufacturers from the period 

„ L V and VI «0 at £22 of lhe . Aest h«ic Movement to Art Deco and 

The diary of this topographical artist which Style Moderne. 

daws from .1793 to il^Zl constitutes an ab- "Shows how often the marks are unniistak- 
sonbing rocord of the period. Illustrated. ably in the artist’s style. iMr Haslam is 

ideally -qualified to compile such a book as 

R13: THE PARNASSE FRANCOIS. J. Cal- i 1 ® r)£j? Bler “ a 

ton. Yale. £15.75 at £11.50 100 rare C0mbinatl0n ' ~^ he Tunes ' 

Traces the origins of the cult which recog- 
nizes an individual as a “genius" as em- RR04 : ENGLISH ART 1670*1940. D. Farr, 
bodied in public figure sculpture, lllustra- OUP. £18.50 at £9.50 

. not a dismal rumble of facts and 
names bur a succinct, personal and extremely 
R12 1 TRACES OF THE BRUSH. Shen C. Y. readable narrative."— tfohn Sipurlins, New 
Fu. Yale. £28.40 at £21 Statesman. 

Tills beautifully Illustrated -volume broadens 

the historica! and aesthetic context in which ZZ23 : ITALIAN DRAWINGS IN THE ART 
calligraphy has been viewed outside China. INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO. Harold Joachim 

®od Susanne Folds McCullagb. University of 
R15 : JOHN SLOAN’S PRINTS : A Catalogue Chicafi0 press ‘ £26-25 at £18.50 

Raisonne of the Etchings, Lfthoqraphs, and W9- Presents -151 selected drawings from 
Posters. Peter Morse. Yale. £34.65 at £25 Renaissance to the eighteenth century 
The definitive and fully illustrated listing of * n one tbe Breat United States print 

the most important extant body of graphic r30ms - 
art by an American artist, 

J36 : MICHELANGELO. Herbert von Einem. toff IfiifelSS! 

Methuen. £9.50 at £5 Hans Huth, University of Chicago Press. 

par back. "... the single one-volume work £17.50 at £13 

□n Michelangelo in 'English that can safely Over 400 -Illustrations provide a visual survev 
bo put into the hands of aspirant students for this comprehensive survey of western 
menf 1 h slory- — Tltnes Literary Supple- lacquerwork, first published in 1971, 

R34: THE DIARY OF JOSEPH FARING- £28: KRANCIS BARLOW r First master of 
TON, Vols I and II. K. Garlick- and A. Mac- English Book Illustration. Edward Hodnett. 
intyre. Yale/Mellon. £30 at £22 Sco ' Br Press. £25 B t £17.50 

The diary of this topographical artist which The first substantial study of the great 
dates from 1793 to H82H- constitutes an ab- seventeenth -century English book illustrator, 
sorbing record of the period. Illustrated. ,wltft 108 from his work. 

51!, : WARY OF JOSEPH FARING- TT17 : ART IN THE THIRD KFTPH 

Madr^tYlf./Xillon'. ““"'As’rtKS Bm “ ®‘ Mkw< ’ 11 ggEfl? * 

.ortltag record of the poriod. niu«ni«a. hi. tatorpreo-don U Sd3w”il 

‘ • • -"—Tim Mason, Times Liter- 

811 : ARTISTS IN REVOLUTION : Portraits V Supplement. 

2, S)f lll RuM, * n Avant-Garde 1905-25. Robert 

C Williams. Scolar Press. £12.50 at £6 X \Mi PICASSO HI. t it* nu Art 

S? lhe v? rk ^ u1,Lch ? r8k y. Dobuzh- and Valecchi? Seeker A WiSur**’ POrXi ° 

insky Moor, Meyerhold, Malevich, Tallin, £12 95 at nan 

Mayakovsky, and ‘Eisensteln, linking their a ,„„ an i,i u m k J . 35 at £7,S0 

art with soefal transformation. wnpt P nf^J?i Uust f at ^ survey of the life and 

wor * of thia century’s greatest artist. 

£12: HERCULES SEGERS. John Rowlands. 

j «s at nso XX03 , JOHN PtPER. Anthony Wat. Seeker 

The neglected Seventeepth-ceniur.v Dutch * Warburg, £14.95 at £11 

landscapiat and innovative etcher studied In A fully illustrated study of all the -varied 

Ws'm C ng Bnd lndl ^“ a «ty ««■ ihe Jf« aS wo?k SonSTf 

Ui ms art. Britain’s great artists. 


R12 1 TRACES OF THE BRUSH. Shen C. Y. 
Fu. Yale. £28.40 at £21 

Tills beautifully Illustrated -volume broadens 
the historical and aesthetic context in which 
calligraphy has been viewed outside China. 

R15 j JOHN SLOAN’S PRINTS : A Catalogue 
Raisonne of the Etchings, Lithographs, and 
Posters. Peter Morse. Yale. £34.65 at £25 
The definitive and -fully illustrated listing of 
the most important extant body of graphic 
art by an American anist. 

J36 : MICHELANGELO. Herbert von Einem. 
Methuen. £9,50 at £5 

Paperback. "... the single one-volume work 
an Michelangelo in English that can safely 
bo put into the hands of aspirant students 
of art history ." — The Times Literary Supple- 
ment. 

R34: THE DIARY OF JOSEPH FARING- 
TON, Vols I and II. K. Garlick and A. Mac- 
Intyre. Yale/Mellon. £30 at £22 

The diary of this topographical artist which 
daws from 1793 to 08211' constitutes an ab- 
sorbing record of the period. Illustrated. 

gg* EH 12 n,AR Y OF JOSEPH FARING- 
TON, Vols III and IV. K. Garlick and A. 
MacIntyre. Yale/Mellon. .. £3S at £26 

The diary of ibis topographical artist which 
daws from 1793 to 1821 constitutes an ab- 
■orolrtg record of the period. Illustrated. 

fill: ARTISTS IN REVOLUTION; Portraits 
° f £> *Mlap Avant-Garde 1905-25. Robert 
C. williams. Scolar Press. -E12.S0 at £6 

Essays on the work of Lunacharsky, Dobuzh- 
i nsky. Moor, iMeyerhold, Malevich, Tati in, 
Mayakovsky, and Eisensteln, linking their 
art with social transformation. 


The neglected Seven tee uth-centurv Dutch 
landscapist and innovative etcher studied in 
drnth, .revealing the skills and individuality 
of his art. 

J™ “AWN OF ITALIAN PAINTING 
1250-1400. Alistair Smart, (Phaidon Press 

£8.95 at £6.50 

A lucid and authoritative survey of one of 

• ’tSiwS* 1 “i 1 . cha *L ters of i^ropean art, when 
Italian painters began -to foresake the Byzan- 

„ Hue heritage and strike out on new ravolu- 

,Th# A ook . ,a «s^«In«as to stu- 
dent and layman alike is enhanced by the 
a detailed *blbHbgrapliy. 

-: comur Illustrations including 15 in 

illustra* 

TORS. Phillipa Algeo. Phaidon (Pres*, . 

• V . ' • . £ 18.50 at £ 9,95 

: produced by t he . Graphics World Magazine 

• • iv,th ll 1 ? Association of Ulus-. 

trators, lh)$ marvellously colourful -book 

® f rom advertia- 
P'AjHshlna,. film and television to* 
fnH * d^tafied Index qf full hamw 

^ all cantributors. “ Works of 
; and brlglnaUty^-^Purtcft, . 

: ?46 illustrations, mostly In colour. .. 


Z16 : CONTEMPORARY. ARTISTS. Colin 
Naylor and. Generis Porridge. Macmillan 
f ^ reH - - £25 at £1625 

’i ^11 o^aatarly achievement of documentation, 
moispensable for anybody interested; in the 
contemporary field, surprisingly entertain- 

'SSies 8ta * erih ® 1 y up-to-date.”— 5uu d<jy 

V07 ! NEWAR ART. A. W. Macdonald and 
Anne Vergati Stahl. ^ £18 at £1250 

A study of the art and architecture of Kath- 
irtandu during the Mails period showing the 
social context and religious significance. 


Your postal application is free of 
, charge, 
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HISTORY 


J03 : AMOSKEAG. LIFE AND WORK IN AN 
AMERICAN FACTORY-CITY IN NEW 
ENGLAND. Tamara K. Hnreven and Ran- 
dolph Langenbach. Methuen. £13 at £6.95 
" Beautifully print ed, with extraordinarily 
evocative photographs, this book of oral 
interviews with former New England toxtilc 
workers is distinguished.” New -Society. 

J04 ; NATIONS AND STATES. Hugh Seton- 
Watson. Methuen. £20 at £11.95 

An inquiry into the origins of nations and 
the politics of nationalism. “Notions and 
States is a tour de- force based upon an 
astonishing amount of reading and long 
reflection.” The Times Educational Supple- 
ment. 

JOS : A SOCIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY 
1648-1914. Eda Sagarra. Methuen. 

£24 at £13.95 

In this book the author examines in detail 
the main- aspects of German society which 
brought abouit the fall of the monarchy. 

EQ9: THE HOLLAND HOUSE DIARIES 
1831-1840. Abraham D. Kriegel. iRoutledge 
& Keg an Paul. £18.75 at £8 

The diary of Henry Richard Vassall .Fox, 
third Lord Holland, with extracts from the 
diary of Dr John Allen. 

E08 : MINERS. QUARRYMEN AND SALT- 
WORKERS. Edited by Raphael Samuel, 
Routledge & (Kegon 'Pam. £5.50 at £2.95 

A “History Woritshop ” hook which like 
I mage Life and Labour is concerned to 
foster a "people’s history ”. (Paperback. 

EM: 1 CHILDREN IN ENGLISH SOCIETY 
VOLUMES ONE AND TWO. Ivy Pinchbeck 
and Margaret Hewitt. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul. £11.95 per volume at £7.50 the set 
These two volumes cower the period from 
Tudor Times to the Children Act of 1948. 

EQ3 : THE LAST EUROPEAN WAR : Sep- 
tember 1939-December 1941. John Lukaca. 
Raiutledffe & Kegan Paul. £12.50 at £5 

Professor. Lultacs (looks critically at tine 
myths, military and political, that still ob- 
scure the history of the Second World War. 

E02 : THE VICTORIAN CITY : Images and 
Realities Edited by H. J. Dyoa and Michael 


ni.iu n J 7 g luiuuci 

Wolff. Koutled^e & Regan Paul. 

£12.00 at £6^0 for the two volumes 
Paperback oet In two volumes from thia 

F?Uy°SS Urf,an hi8t0ry ’ 

OF GERMAN HISTORY 

•JSSSSi W,!fried Fest George Prior 
Publishers. £6^5 at £5.20 

OrM- 700 topics are (included in an attemqrt 

Mstoy! 91181 Juatfce 40 ® U “opects German 

NATioN E ^ E A S 2^ If ? G i °* F GERMAN 
NATION : A Historical Analysis, Werner 

Conze. Ueonge Prkjr Publiishers. £5.95 at £4.45 
Sint 8 , of * he ©vents 

SanSio^^ 6 lD ^ formalion tha 

0R PARTITION : The Habs- 

wniffi‘£2 iy ^“ nd Br i, t, ? h PoIlc y 1914-1918. 
Wilfrled Fest. George Prior Publishers. 

£6.95 at £5.20 

J? A the question 

gradual^ assuitned a prominent part in the 
general policy of Great Britain; 

APOLOGY ; The Complete Works 
of St Thomas Mote, vol 9. J. B. Trapp. Yale, 

• . ■ £23.65 at £17 

One of Thomas More’s most significant 

and 

« (£$ ' BORAGE WALPOI.B. 


V08 ; BHUTAN : The Early m story of . 
Himalayan Kingdom. M. V. Aris. y or 8 
£10 at £7.50 limp edition 
From a personal knowledge of BliutanoM 
culture and language the author nnulyses ih§ 
evolution of the Bhutanese theocratic Vtato 

M30 : A SENSE OF PLACE. Richard Cobb 
Duckworth. £15 nt £7 35 

1975. 140pp. "An extraiinlinary feeling for 
the rohitKiiislup of man to his rural and 
urban landscape." — <Ruymo;iiI Curr. 

M29 : TOUR DE FRANCE.. Richard Cobb 
Duckworth. £ifi at £ <f 

1976. 238pp. "Many people think sodil 
historians are unreadable. They have not 
rend Richard Cobb."-— if; Telegraph. 

M28! THE VICTORIAN CONSTITUTION. 

G. H. L. Lc May. 'Duckworth. £18 at £12 

1979. 256pp. "An excellent analysis of a 
subject curiously neglected .”— Lord Blake . 

M27: THE GREAT 1NSTAURATION. Dr 
Charles Webster. Duckworth. £24 at £18- 

1975. 646pp, “ A major contribution to the 
history of 17th-century science.’ ~P. M. Rat- 
tansi. " Definitive treatment Keith 
Thomas. 

M26 : HOLLAND HOUSE. Dr Leslie MIlchelL 
Duckworth. £18 at £12 

19SO. a20pn, illustrated. Study of the 
centre of (Whig politics. “ A valuable and 
useful book ."— John Clive, TLS. 

M25: CHINA'S IMPERIAL PAST. Profes- 
sor C. O. Hucker. Duckworth. £32 at £16 
^'375. 492pp, illustrated. Panoramic survey 
of Chinese history and civilization from pre- 
history to the mld-ninteonch century, 

M31 : THE INCONSTANT SAVAGE. Dr 

H. C. Porter. Duckworth. £42 at £21 

1979. 608pp. England and the North Amer- 
ican Indian, 1500 to 16G0. “ A lovely anil 
illuminating book.” — Guardian. 

M24 : LIFE AND OPINIONS OF MAXIMIL 
LIEN ROBESPIERRE. Prof. Norman llama- 
son. Duckworth. £24 at fl2 

1974. 326pp. " A wholly successful oxample 
of the difficult art of political biography. — 
British Book News. 

A J08 : THE TUDOR COINAGE. C. E. ChallU. 
Manchester UP. £19.50 at £6.95 

“A fine piece of traditional scholarship and 
a real contribution to literature on the 
monetary history of lEuglntid." — Journal of 
Economic History. 

AJ07 1 THE BARTIILY REPUBLIC : Italian 
Humanists on Government anil Society. B. G. 
Kohl and R. G. Wilt. Manchester UP. 

£8.95 at £4-95- 

" • ■ - offers a broad and well-rounded picture 
of the -distinctive qualities of humanistic 
thought .” — Italian Studies, 

292t WOMEN IN REVOLUTIONARY 
PARIS, 1789-1795. Translated and edited by 
Lovy- Anplewkttn ond Johnson, University 1 
of Illinois Press. El 3.50 at £10: 

Translations from sixty primary sources ari 
included in this collection, contributing to 
the study of women's historical politics! 
rolos. 

R16 : COMMONS DEBATES 1628 VOLUME 
nt R. C. Johnson, M. F. Keelot et aL Yri"- 
. E2SJ0 at £1B 

Compiled from official paper*, private 
d i w l es » and letters intq a day-wy-day 
of Uio dramatic confrontations in the 
parliament. 


W «Times, lire and laySny 

Ipl-j: ' •" W?; f .P^Mterts . oLtUe * 
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R17: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJA- 
MIN FRANKLIN. L. W. Labaree. Yale. ; 

£14,20 at £10-50 

"A historical and literal? classic that J* 
both a dependable scholar^ source . . ■ an*} 
a tiling of beauty .”— American Historic* 1 . 
Review. 


T ® r y ‘attitudes to the ,’46 Tebel*- 
•• oi ** 


WW08 s A history of private bill 
LEGISLATION (1885-1887). Frederick Cm- 
ford. Frank Cass. £35 at £20 (per 2-voJ set/ 
This two volume set traces the history of 
, private - Bill, legislation including 
enclosure, railways, local authorities, 1 ana 
canals. 

WW07 1 THE CRIMINAL PRISONS OPL°2‘ 
DON AND SCENES OF PRISON LIFE- «■ 
Mflyhew aqd Binny. Frank c |j|' ^ 


century, journalist. 
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HISTORY continued 

WW04: THE FLOATING REPUBLIC: An , 
Account of the Mutinies of 8pithead and 
The Nore in 1797. G. E. Mainwaring & 
Bonamy Dobree. -Frank Cass. £13.50 at £7.50 

1935 J repr ilS€fi. This “ wel l l-told version of 
(the (1797 mutiny), besides being scholarly 
and fuMy documented, is one of wide inter- 
est.” — TLS. 

R36: COMMONS DEBATES 1628, Vol IV. 
r, C. Johnson, M. F. Keeler et al. Yale. 

£24 JO at £18 

Compiled from official .papers, -private 
diaries, and letters into a day-toy-day account 
of the dramatic confrontations in the 1628 
parliament. 

R37 1 DIARY OF THE AMERICAN WAR: 

A Hessian Journal. Capt Johann Ewald. 
Yale. ..£17.35 at £12 

Written by a Hessian mercenary, this is an 
extremely important and comprehensive 
journal of the American Revolution. 

AA05 : THE PEACE OF PARIS, 1763. Z. E. 
Rashed. Liverpool University Press. 

£5 at £2.50 

A comprehensive and detaJled account of 
the events and negotiations leading up to and 
securing this Peace. 

AA06 : ENGLAND AND THE TREATY OF 
THE PYRENEES. F. J. Routledge. Liver- 
pool University Press. £4 at £2 

Examines the events leading to the Restora- 
tion of Charles* II and its effect on France 
and Spain’s foreign policy. 

Z23 2 A HISTORY OF SOVIET RU8SIA. 

E. H. Carr. Macmillan Press. £175 at £105 

This 14 volume work, covering the years 
19174929, is recognized as the most authori- 
tative and detailed study of the early years 
of revolutionary Russia. 

Z24i NEW AMERICAN WORLD— A Docu- 
mentary History of North America to 1612. 
David B. Quinn. Macmillan Press. 

£250 at £125 

The most oomiprelhenaive collection of 
original documents and maps, in five 
volumes, on the -discovery, exploration and 
early colonisation of North America. 

Z2S : THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF 

COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT. D. J. Morgan. 
Macmillan Press. £100 at £70 

Written from official papers and file* largely 
aria closed to the public, this history is 
necessarily without rival ; an invaluable 
work of reference. 

813: GREAT BRITAIN AND THE CREA- 
TION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
George w. Egerton. Scolar Press. 

£9.50 at £5 

Examine* the wartime debate in Britain on 
intoroaflonal organization and re -assesses 
the British contribution in creating tho 
League. 

814: CATHOLIC LOYALISM IN ELIZA* 
BBTHAN ENGLAND. Arnold Pritchard. 
Scolar Press. £12,50 at £6 

A study of the reUglau8 and rpolitlcai Ideo- 
logy of Catholic loyalists, and the gulf be- 
tween them and their militant co-yeHlgionlsts. 

815: RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES OF 
THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. Peter Mliward. 
Scolar Press.' £15 at £7.50 

A descriptive catalogue of the whole body of 
literature with commentary and historical 
background vitally important to scholars of 
the period, • • ' 

BI61 RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES OF 
JHE JACOBEAN AGE. Peter Milward. 
Scolar -Press. ; £18.50 at £7.50 

The literature classified here differs In quan- 
tity and 'quality, with' .writers like Joh* 
ponne using their talents in religious de- 
bate*. . .. 

gR« : MUSSOLINI AND THE JEWS. 
Mlchaelis. OUP. £20 at £8.95 

*■ £ V, tonnjdably researched and utterly 
abso/bing/’—^Veu; , . ■ , York Times Book 
Review. 

v *J*upwb piece of historical investiga- 
tton^-^onomist. 

5*85 j The making of the hapsburg 
MONARCHY 1550*1700. R. J. W. Evans. 

TT. ' ' 7 * £20 at £14 


RR07 : GERMANY 1866-1945. G. A. Craig. 
OUP. £15 at £8.95 

”... bids fair to become the standard one- 
volume survey of modern Germany for the 
next decade .’’— Sunday Times. 

RR08 : WILLIAM BEVERIDGE. J. Harris. 
OUP. £14.95 at £6.95 

“Mr Harris has written a lucid, command- 
ing, and altogether first-class biography.”— 
TLS. 

ZZ21 : SEXUAL VARIANCE IN SOCIETY 
AND HISTORY. Vern L. Bullough. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. £21 at £15 

”... especially suitable as an introductory 
textbook in the history of sexuality in West- 
ern and ancient civilizations .” — American 
Historical Review, 

XX06: A HISTORY OF EUROPE. John 
Bowie. Seeker & Warburg.. £12.50 at £8.50 
The first complete history of this continent 
for half a century, a masterly synthesis of 
European civilisation. 

S30 : WATERSHED IN INDIA 1914-1922. 
Sir Algernon Rufflbold. The Athlone Press. 

£20 at £7.50 

The Interaction on British policy in India 
of military, external, law and order, econo- 
mic and constitutional issues, 1914-1922. 

831: THE EARLY CAREER OF LORD 
NORTH THE PRIME MINISTER. Charles 
Daniel Smith. The Athlone Press. 

£15.50 at £5 

Discusses the factors which brought Lord 
North to power In 1770 ; analyses tne states- 
man’s qualities of leadership and debating 
skill. 

832: HENRY LABOUCHERE AND THE 
EMPIRE 1880-1905. R. J. Hind. The Athlone 
Press. £10 at £5 

An examination of the ideas about the 
British empire held by (Henry Labouchere 
and his influence upon persons and policies. 

S33 : SIR HENRY VANE THE YOUNGER : 
A Study In Political and Administrative His- 
tory. Violet A. Rowe. The Athlone Press. 

£10 at £5 

The part -played by Vane In the Civil War 
and In the making of policy-ln the 1640s and 
50s. 

S34 : FRANCESCO VETTORI : Florentine 
Citizen and Mcdid 8ervant. Rosemary 
Devonshire Jones. The Athlone Press. 

£16.50 at £7.50 

From archival sources and Vettori’s writings, 
a detailed account of Renaissance diplomacy 
and Florentine's politics under republican 
end Medici regimes. 

S35 : BRITAIN AND THE ‘CASUS BELLI » 
1822-1902— A Study of Britain’s International 
Position from Canning to Salisbury. C. F. p. 
Howard .The Athlone iPress. £9.50 at £5 


WW05 : THE AGE OF THE GREAT CITIES. 
Robert Vaughan. Woburn Press. 

£12.50 at £6.50 
1842 ; repr ilS69. A comparison by the Vic- 
torian social historian of his own urban 
society of 1842 with fuedal society. 

AJ09 : CULTURAL ASPECTS OF THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. C. H. Clough. 
Manchester UP. £36 at £8.95 

“ Its many and varied articles . . . make new 
and important contributions ... a rich and 
stimulating collection.”— English Historical 
Review. 

AJQ6 : MONEY IN THE AGE OF TIBERIUS. 
C. Rodewald. Manchester UP. £18 at £6.95 

”... provides for the first «tlme a closely 
reasoned and well-documented critique of 
the account of the financial crisis of AD33.” 
— Journal of Roman iStudie*. 


Tho Academic Publishers 
Spring Book Offer appears In this 
Supplement today. II also appears 
In The Times Higher Education 
Supplement with many different 
lilies and clasilflcatlons. 


LAW 


DIM : READINGS IN HISTORICAL PHONO- 
LOGY. P. Baldi and R. Werth (Edltara). 
Penn State University Press. £6 at £4.50 
A collection of writings representing the 
most important trends In the theory of 
sound change over the past century. 

003 : MECHANISMS OF SYNTACTIC 

CHANGE. Charles N. LI (Editor). University 
of Texas Press. £10.80 at £8 

This collection is enlightening, provocative, 
and carefully documented with data drawn 
from a great variety of language families. 

AA07 : SYNTAX OF THE SPANISH VERB. 
R. Spaulding. 'Liverpool -University Press. 

£2 at £1 

A conciae statement of the principal uses of 
the Spanish verb. Useful to teachers, ad- 
vanced students but primarily for reference. 

TT18 : THE TRUE INTERPRETER : A His- 
tory of Translation Theory and Practice In 
the West. Louis Kelly. Basil Blackwell Pub- 
lisher. £19.50 at £14.65 

An account of the development of transla- 
tion theory and practice from Roman times 
to the present day. 

TTT5 : RULES AND REPRESENTATIONS. 
Noam Chomsky. Basil Blackell Publisher. 

£7.50 at £5.65- 

Tbis book is about mind and reality and the 
language that mediates between them. 

AJ10 : WRITING WITHOUT. LETTERS. W. 
Haas. Manchester UP. £12,95 at £850 

“Anyone concerned iwlth writing systems 
iwlll find something here -to -interest him.” — 
British Book News. 


LOS : TAYLOR AND SAUNDERS’ LAW OF 
EDUCATION. G. Taylor and J. B. Saunders. 
Butterworths. £30 at £22.50 

A detailed guide oo the la|w Of education, 
including all relevant Acta and an explana- 
tory text 


533 : SIR HENRY VANE THE YOUNGER 1 M120 : SEX LAW. Professor Tony Honor*. 
A Study In Political and Administrative His- Duckworth. £15 at £7.50 

tory. Violet A. Rowe. The Athlcrm Press^ 197g „ A mode][ o£ ^ law . ln . conteKt 

Th. part played by V..e in the Civil W.r «PP™-h.”-Li«ene, 

and In the making of policy-ln the 1640s and MM . TAKING RIGHTS SERIOUSLY. Pro- 

50*- feasor Ronald Dworkin. Duckworth. 

S34 : FRANCESCO VETTORI: Florentine ' Mrr . , 

Citizen and Mcdid 8ervant. Rosemary New edition 1978. “The most significant 

Devonshire Jones. The Amhlone Press. hook on die philosophy of law in this 

j £16.50 at £7.50 decade.”— Ethics. 

From archival sources and Vettori a writings, ..... Tiro datiat pnnrRTTTflN OF THE 

a detailed account of Renaissance diplomacy M118 . THE 1 EQUAL PROTECTION OF THE 

and Florentine’s politics under republican LAWS. P. Q. Polyvlou. Duckworta^ ^ £2g 

S35 : BRITAIN AND THE ' CASUS BELLI * 1980. " Will replace many lengthy academic 

1822-1902— A Study of Britain’s International reading lists ... an essential reference work 
Position from Canning to Salisbury. C. F. D. for constitutional lawyer*.”— TILS. 

Howard .The Athlone IPress. £9.50 at £5 • 

Sf 4iSf ‘™ 5vU B : S 

men,, » «•«..!« »t Motion. ^ ^ .. ElMlleIlt backend r«d- 

ZZ20 : THE SHOWS OF LONDON. Richard ing . . . thoroughly recommended as an Intro- 
D. Altick. Harvard UniveraU.^ (Press. ^ ^ ductory prfaner .”— (British Book News. 
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AB14: PAUL SCOTT. 
Twayne. 


K. Bhaskara Rao. 
£7.20 at £455 


[British foreign policy In the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the attitudes of successive govern- 
ments to treaties of obligation. 

ZZ20 : THE SHOWS OF LONDON. Richard 
D. Altick. Harvard Untversliv IPreM. 

£19.75 at £14.50 


literary culture ... a pioneering contribu- 
tion ."— Journal of Royal Society of Arts. 

ZZ19 : A LONDON LIFE IN THE BRAZEN 
AGE— Francis Langley, 1548-1602. William 
Inaram. Harvard University 2g ^ £g 

1978. Langley, an arrogant, ruthless, violent 
man of deaJs and naury, serves as the index 
to tiie London of his tunes. 


ZZ18 : COMRADE AND LOVER: Rosa 
Luxemburg’s Letters to Leo Joglcbea. The 
MIT Press. . £f-75 at £6.50 

1979. “Ardent and chilly, tender and pole- 
mical, seductive end 'businesslike— Rosa 
Luxemburg’s shifting passions have been 
beautifully captured .” — -New Society. 

WW09 : SCHOLAR ACADEMiCAE. Chris- 
topher Wordsworth. (Frank Cass. £18 at £9.50 


This international collection of papers pre- 
sents the current state of progress in the 
field of legal aid in 16 countries, 


LINGUISTICS 


M107 1 THE LANGUAGE MAKERS. Pro- 
fessor Roy Harris. Duckworth £15 at £11 

1980. 2fc0pp. Study of language as influenced 
by cultural patterns. “(Lively, provocative, 
ambitious.”— Max Black. [ 

AH05: THE COMPUTER IN LITERARY 
AND LINGUISTIC STUDIES. Allan Jones 
and R. F. Churchouse (Editors). Uitiversity 
of Wales Press. £15 at £11.25. 

For anyone . seriously Interested in the use 


Dr Rao’s Is the first study of the complete 
works of Paul Scott ((19GOU97®), including. 
The Raj Quartet , his masterpiece charting 
the decline and fall of British rule in India. 
Rao examines The Raj Quartet from various 
perspectives : as fiction, as history, end as 
race and class psychology. Among tne other 
works discussed is Staying On, his iBooker 
prize-winner. 

AB15 : J. R. R. TOLKIEN. Deborah Rogers. 
Twayne. £5.40 at £3.75 

J. R. \R. Tolkien ((d.6924073) is the master of 
twentieth-century fantasy and a cult figure 
at collages and universities. This critical 
study treats Tolkien’s major short works and 
his classics. The Hobbit and The Lord of' 
Rings. The selective bibliography twill serve 
as the starting point for further research 
into the Tolkien magic, 

AB16 : CRITICAL ESSAYS ON THE WES- 
TERN AMERICAN NOVEL. W. T. Pilldaa- 
ton. G. X. 'Hall. £14.95 at £10.45 . 

Criticism of the Western novel — both popu- 
lar * -formula fiction” and the literary novel 
—has proliferated impressively over the 
last 25 years. This collection of critical 


, xorit 41 mw uuvr- . sci - ^laht-Anni-h centurv • ■ find something of interest among the 31 

Review. ■ ■ ■ the eighteenth century. . papers which collectively cover all the main 

v v ^superb piece of historical investiga- M thr SYMBOLS. STANDARDS, fines of activity- in this exciting field. 

* ! T«**: ■ rat ^ 

Winner : Wolf son Literary Award for ^ ^ bannerets, banderolas, guidons, pen- anthropologists - 

Htoory 4980- *'A far more aubtie end 0 ^Jigna gonfanons, riiidard*. and tiie language problems wMdv ^ become 

positive analysis ... . than hitherto available," fi aa S— l from Uie^earliest single-colour ban- urgent : literacy, translation, biHnguallsm, 
^BUtory Today. : - nersta modern^ flags -Uses <5 streamers on • language teaching and the M dte^ett. 

....... • SSSd"J^ti!55w _ijr f t ^rt ^ the toook f mrer. the hUtory 


essays ia a: sampling of some of the best of . 
that crlticiam. Individual novelists con- 
sidered Indude Owen Wister, Vardla Fisher, 
A. B. Guthrie Jr, Louis L 1 Amour, Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark. Frederick Manfred, Jean 
Stafford and William (Eastlake, • 

AJ04 1 THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OP 
COURTLY LOVE. R. Boase. Manchester UP. 

£13.95 at £9.95 

” . . . reasonably faadanced end judicious, 
factually reliable, sufficiently full end com- 
plex. . . 4E ng 'Ldng Notes 

AJ02 : ASPECTS OP TIME, C. A, Patrldei 
Stanches ter UP. £27 at £6.95 

The ossays by distinguished contributors pro- 
vide a com prehen rive framework for the 
study of the idea of time in modern litera- 
ture. 


flags— from the earnest ; single-colour oan- 

ners to modern flags.; ' Uses <» streamers on , 
board ship*, banners of. religious ^orders, 
ancient ..military standards, and the sym- 
bols, standards, and flags 
are described with much historical, literary. 


tne Kb Z AJ03 : POETIC ARTIFICE 1 A Theory of 

20th-Century, Poetry. V. Forreat-Thomson. 
language teaching and tne row or ojaiecra. ManrliftHtAr ifP ric 01* rn qe 

Thefirat part of tiie hook covers the history <: Mancheseru^ £1535 at £8,35 

0! language, its diversity, nature and usage ; "A brilliantly sustained piece of argument 
tiie second Is a series of essays on leaniiitg . which deserves close redding for anyone con- 
processes;' and <the final sections examine owned with the fortunes of modern poetry.” 
the rvltal functions of language aud its impact —British Journal of Aesthetics. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM I S - 


AB13 : EMMA LAZARUS. Dan VogeL 
Twayne. £7.20 at £4.95 

Emma Lazarus is the only up-to-date study 
on the first American writer to address Jew- 
ish subjects. Lazarus’s moat famous lines of 
poetry , M Give me your tired, your poor, your 
Huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free . . are etched on the Statue of Lib- 
erty. iLazarus also wrote popular fiction, 
sophisticated criticism, and fiery, polemical 
essays. This volume traces Lazarus’s deve- 
lopment as a writer. 
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ACADEMIC PUBLISHERS SPRING BOOK OFFER 


LITERARY CRITICISM continued 

AJ01 : SHELLEY : A Voice not Understood. 
T. Webb. Manchester UP. £19.50 at £6.95 

“■ . - a lucid, intelligent, and well-argued 
exposition of Shelley's ideas" —Modern 
Language Review. 

AB17 : ISAAC BASHEVIS SINGER. Edward 
Alexander. Twayne. £5.40 at £3.75 

Professor Alexander shows how Singer has 
devoted himself to the imaginative recon- 
struction of a world and way of life brutally 
destroyed by the Holocaust. He demonstrates 
that Singe/ s work Is not only the culmi- 
nating achievement of Yiddish literature, but 
also the harbinger of a new Jewish litera- 
ture. 

AB18 : J. V. FOIX. P. J. Boehne. Twayne. 

£7.20 at £4.95 

The first work, published in the United 
States on a figure in Catalan literature, this 
study describes the work, history, language, 
and milieu of Foix, who was recently nomi- 
nated for the Nobel Prize. 

AB08 : FROM LORD PETER WIMSEY . , . 
DOROTHY L. SAYERS. M. B. Durkin. 
Twayne. £5.70 a t £3.95 

Sayers is widely known as the creator of the 
debonair sleuth, Lord Peter Wlmsey. A 
major writer of detective fiction during its 
Golden Age, she greatly raised the stand- 
ards of the genre. Sayers was also a lay 
theologian, and a medievalist who helped 
mafco Dante accessible to the public through 
her translations of the Divine Comedo and 
her incisive Dante essays. 


AB09: REBECCA WEST. M. F. Deakln. 

Twayne. £s . 95 at £4 . l5 

This is the first comprehensive study of tho 
life and work oi Rebecca West (born 1892), 
named 'Dame of the British Empire in 1959 
In recognition of her distinguished career 
in letters. As a journalist West advocated 
lemiiiism ; as a critic she advanced the work 
?; «■ Lawrence and Virginia Woolf. 
Wests novels are examined here with an 
assessment of her total work and philosophy. 

AB10: ROBERT GRAVES. R. II, Canary. 

Twayne. £5.40 at £3.75 

This study emphasizes the continuity with- 
in the extraordinary range of Graves* work 
as a lyric poet, historical novelist of 1 
Claiidius and The White Goddess fame, 
myihographer and critic. 

ABIl! JOHN FOWLES. Robert Hulfaker. 

£5.40 at £3.75 

The novels of John Fowles— 77ie Collector, 
The Magus, Darnel Martin, and The French 
secured his ropu- 
1 H, a i opular and * critical 
Wnffei!!®’ In thls Twa ¥ n « study. Professor 
quote J exten ?vely from Ms eight- 
' ri , ea F Dnde . nc e iwlth IFowles to present 
a vivid picture of the writer and his work. 

AB12 1 JEAN RHYS. Peter Wolfe, Twayne. 

• £6.60 at £4.60 

Th? influential literary critic A, Alvarez 
has called Jean iRhys '01 894-1979) « the best 
English novelist alive ", The author of two 

C Zlg i0 ? S A * hart itorlesTnd aaverat 

^ e u>-i llc t ldll1g Good Morning, Midnight 
0 rLZ ld rJ arSa f SO Rhys was an Jm- 

tDhJI F^fr U -f,.J n nu m °vement. 

hfl fn ? of ff«fcssor Wolfe 

TRAWC 

,t, . ' £850 at £3.95 


E10 : SHAKESPEARE, SPENSER, DONNE. 
Frank Kermode. 'Rout ledge & Kegan Paul. 
’■ £8.95 at £4 

These Renaissance essays Form an essential 
j book for any student of English literature 
t and ideas. 

J09* REVreWfNG BEFORE THE EDIN- 
1 BURGH. Derek Roper. Methuen. 

> £14 at £8.50 

1 SlF, “ Edinburgh Review ” was founded in 
- 1802. This book is a study of English Ilter- 

r ary reviewing during the fifteen years be- 
s fore that event. 

JM l FOUNDATIONS in SOCIOLINGUIS- 
TICS. Dell Hymes. Tavistock. 

£14 at £7.95 

" Ber0 . I® 0 hook whose disparate segments 
collectively bring home the many-sided case 
for linguistics as a central contemporary 
concern” The Times Higher Education 
Supplement. 

AQ2 SOLZHENITSYN AND DOSTOEVSKY : 

A Study In the Polyphonic Novel. Vladislav 
Krasnov. George Prior Publishers. 

£8.95 at £6.70 

This study confirms the validity 0 f Solzhenit- 
sin 5 own appraisal of his art through an 
analysis of his major work. 

A09: THE VERSATILE DEFOE: An An- 
of ^"collected Writings with Ex- 

rlnr^ Pl Laura Anne Curtis- 

George Prior Publishers. £12.50 at £9.35 

Professor Curtis analyses Defoe’s literary 
techniques demnnstrating the links between 
his journalistic work and Mg fiction. 

SmiJi* E 5S5SH MCE 0F THACKERAY'S 

SERIAL FICTION. Edgar F Harden 
George Prior Publishers. £1250 at £9.35* 

J ha - ker ^ s compositional pro. 

of PhUip V y ' Ffl,r tD Matures 

Gffck BE ffiiS. A ^ J0Y ^ E ' Barbara Re <ch 

PrUc, 1 Buc hnell University Press/Tantivy 
, , «.25 at £5.75 

sitc S ? B Th^ ett » a j dl j C - lple of J° yce or hls °PP°- 
JW ^ 5tudy d,scusses Beckett’s attitude 

M P i°r eS tera, y techni 9ues and his philo* 

OF POEThv LI ST ,S J MP ^ S0NAL ™HORY 

versi^pT^/TJ 0 ^”^ AUan ’ Buckne il Uni- 
versity Press/Tantivy Press. £7.25 at £5.45 

Subjectivity”'™ ,he -TUSuT 

ERN BRITI^Nn™ 1 ®? W THE MOD- 

‘ £6-95 to £5.20 

uiGaetam explores the use such writers M 
Conrad, 'Lawrence, .Woolf and Joyce made of 
5EC- *«*-* allu *lons, theiuel^and 

SBBffeffl^a^psaa ' 1 

Buckneil University iPress/Tantlvy Press ' 

„ „ ; . £7.95 at £5.95 

Sta®, 1 dMper “"^‘tsudlng cf 

OF OSCAR 1 

"bllip K. Cohen. Falrleiah Dickin. 
son University Press/Tantivy Presf | 

. J £9.25 at £6,50 \ 


I. V09 : AL-JURJANI'S THEORY OF POETIC 
1. IMAGERY, K. Abu 'Deeb. £16 at £12 

? This comprehensive study combines masterly 
1 knowledge of European and 'Arabic litera- 

■ t-m'e to reveal the richness and originality 
of Al-Jurjani’s work. 

■ R18; AMERICAN HIEROGLYPHICS: Tlie 
Symbol of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics in the 

’ American Renaissance. J. T. Irwin. Yale. 

1 £12.30 at £9 

Through new readings of major American 
writers, Irwin examines the symbolic mode 
associated with pictographs. 

HS : THE FUTURISTS, THE FORMAL- 
AMD THE MARXIST CRITIQUE. 
Chris Pike (Editor). Ink Links. £8.95 at £4.95 

"This valuable volume of essays'' (Terry 
Eagleton, New Statesman) considers the de- 
bate started in the 1920s on the necessary 
or possible type of aesthetical revolution. 

sX; ADAMS - »■ *■ Biackmur. 

Seeker & Warburg. £9.g 5 at £6 95 

Blackmur’s masterpiece, the definitive criti- 
°> f a Sjeatfigure in American niua- 
tee nth -cento intellectual history by an out- 
standing critic. ' ' 

I IC TR RI A N SCRUTINIES — Reviews 
ofP o etryl830-70. Isobel Armstrong. The 
Athione Press. £1 f at 

a *,$ lrte 1 n contemporary reviews 
3:ji* ^J 01, Victorian poets (with an intro- 
duction on the debate on Victorian poetics. 

ZZ09 : NEW READINGS OF OLD PLAYS : 

EnslEh Si 6 ”*! 5 ,n ^ Reinterpretation of 
English Renaissance Drama. Richard Levin. 
University of Chicago Press. £12,35 at £9 

SSlSltSSSSS!" in 

: r5FS EME *u SI I UATI0NS ’ Literature 
RnlPl? fi 0 ^ 1 V 16 Great War to the Atom 
SfflS; S avid Crai 8 and Michael Egan. Mac- 
millan Press. £11.50 at £5.75 

■ • . a committed book, and that it nrn- 
vokes an uncomfortable reaction is a mark 
rf^ucce,,. not failure .” — The Literary 1 ^- 

^ ! UTCRATlml H » UG S. T iMAGINAT. 

Ian Prew RATURE ' Stephen Macmil- 
lan irress. £8.95 at £6.30 

An examination of the role of literature in 

50cialist thougSt In 
Britain, from the 1880s to the late 1940s, 

S 

wft SStfteS 011 of the com P lex attitudes to 
wit and humour as expressed in a variety nf 

ways in nlneteenth<Stury pol ££ ™ Sr 

Z29 : A BRONTE COMPANION : Literarv 
iFSTSSP Background andRefcrcnc? 

F. B. Pinion. Macmillan Press. . £10 at £7 

sr, z aassj * j 

p 2 V m«P‘ H LAWRENCE COMPANION 
R B. Pinion. Macmllfan Press. £15 at £10.50 

A close examination of Lawrence*8 nnv»U 

i 

1 

■Pinion. Macmillan Press. ■ HS « £10,M I 


FE°S: CARPKNTBHS OF I.ICHT. Noll P.^ 
cH. tarcnnei Press. £6.ls at S 

Criiical study of contemporary British 
which discusses ‘'traditional’* noets fE* 
Gunn, Ijrkin) and gives new per 8 pfe 
on rcccm poetry. ^ spectlv « 

EF.04: SELECTED ESSAYS. Eugenio 
tale, Translated by Ci. Singh. CarSmifftSS 

, £6-50 at £4 

Italian poet und Nobel Prize-winner writ- 
wnh imagin.it ive insight and judjment S 
Italian, l-.umpeaii and Atnui'icun writers. 

EE03 : NINETEENTH-CENTURY srivrTicu 
F CTWN. ,nn CnnrpWI 

r . , £8.95 at £6.50 

fs s iL!s? assi-aSTM 

SL Brow " ^ 

^210: HARVARD GUIDE TO CONTGM 

S? n ln| R u AMERICAN WRITING eE 
Daniel Hoffniun. Harvard University Press. ' 

£12,95 at £9.50 

1979. This critical survey covers most siani- 
ficant writing in the United States from the 

™jlh2 1970s W ° rld War “ thB ai 


The direct mall offer closes on 
March 6, 19B1. 


I SfEl AJESTHEnCS AND POLITICS: Ernst 

.; mB h, Ge9rR Luk ^ B crtoit BrccW 

>■: A "UTl ' Anmnn' 


. , Hi 11U.3U 


... ; _■ •*. Bs ??yft On a wide vnrtftn. 
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e Z11 ! TALES AND AFTER. From 

Snow White to E. H. White. Roger Sale. 
Harvard University Press. £8.75 at £6, SO 

1 ' l lis . air o f wonderment and 
grateful appreciation, his concern for the 
w i f ter * intention . . . seem most attractive." 
—New York Review of Books. 

? 38 = THACKERAY AT WORK. John Suthen 
land. The Athione Press. £10 at £5 

Examines Thackeray's processes of compul- 

il 1 !!! In 1 ,e f 1 ®! 01- novels and the light thit 
throws on their cnticnl assessment. 

! J? 02 s JORY-SHAPED WORLD. Fiction 
and Metaphysics : Sonic Variations on I 
Theme. Brian Wicker. The Athione Press. 

£10.50 at £5 

The human need to create '* fictions “ and 
its metaphysical implications, traced ia 
Lawrence, Joyce, Waugh, Beckett, Robbe- 
Grillet and Mailer. 

t rc«i m o T^I^N. NOVELISTS AND PUB- 
LISHERS. John Sutherland. The Athione 
Press. fl3 at £5 

Agcnora] account of Victorian fiction pub- 
lishing and distributing and a closer exami- 
nation of seven individual cases, 

pwkJHE LITERARY CRITICISM OF T. & 
ELIOT— -New Essays. Collected by David 
Ncwton-de Molina (Editor). Tho Alhione 
Press. £11.50 at £5 

Nino original essays by .Bateson, (Uonogliue, 
Ilougli, Hynes, Peacock, {lighter, Robson, 
hhurrock t^nd Stead, 

®i 2 ‘WILLIAM EMPSON AND THE PinLO- 
SOPHY OF LITERARY CRITICISM. G C 
Norris. Tlio Atlilono Press. £13.50 nt £3 

A thorough exam hint inn of riio work of on# 
or tho most ominont and Influontial of mod* 
orn literary critics. 

It? = TI^ IiUSH DRAMA OF EUROPE 
YEATS TO BECKETT. Katharine 
-Worth. The Athlono Press. £15 at £7^0 
A European nerspectlva on tho drama of 
Yeats and. of the 'Irish playwrights, Wilde,, 
Synge, O'Casey and Beckett. 

ln™H GG ^?T I0N AND STATEMENT 
POETRY. Krishna Rayan. Tlie Athione 
Press. ..; ' £9.50 at £5 

Examines an aspect of poetry which in this 
century, lias become tha .prevailing mode of 
expression. . . 

TT20 ! THE POUTICS OF LANDSCAPE i 
te^^enery and Society in English Verse 
S , ,^ ao1es G. Turner. Basil Black-. 
w(pll Publisher. £12.50 at £9.40 

How writers of the period depicted cOitnU? , 
pastimes, labour and landscape, revealing 
nie political significance, unspoken assutnp- 
no,hs ana contradictions in rural poetry. ■' 

TT27.! SHANDYISM j The . Character of 
H^agUc Irony. Pater CopTad. Basil Black- 
well Publisher. £12 at £9 • 

"( marvellously nutritious little book., 

• *'■ John Bpylep-— Books und Bookmen, 

t 'RABELAIS IN ENGLISH LITERA- ! 

J URE. IT i inZ.Mi'ii i i n-.rfi. 
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LITERATURE 


JOG . DRYDEN : A SELECTION. Edited by 
John Conaghan. Methuen. £6.95 at £3.95 

This selection of iDryden’s writings gathers 
Into one volume his finest poetry anef prase, 
along -with Marriage a la Mode and All for 
Love. 

107 : KIPLING’S HORACE. Edited by 
Charles Carrington. Methuen. £55 at £29.50 
This book is issued in a limited numbered 
edition of 500 copies signed by the editor, 
quarter-bound in leather, set up in Van Dijk 
printed an mould-made paper. 

Limited Edition. 

Z17i THE WRITERS DIRECTORY 1980- 
1982. Macmillan Press. £22.50 at £11.25 
Provides essential ibio graph leal data and 
accurate publication lists for more than 
15,000 living writers who have published 
at least one book in English. 

V10 : THE ADVENTURES OF ANTAR. 
H. T. Norris. £12 at £8.50 

This early Arab epic has been unjustly neg- 
leoted by 'English readers, but bears com- 
parison with the great European epics. 

DOS : ANTHONY BURGESS : THE ARTIST 
AS NOVELIST. Geoffrey Aggeler. University 
of Alabama Press. £11 Bt £8.25 

Aggeler’s study is a fascinating combination 
orbeletristic criticism — in the best sense — 
and modern urbanity, lively and well-told. 

D07 : THE LEGEND OF DUKE ERNST. 
J. W. Thomas and C. DUssere (Translators 
and Editors). University of Nebraska Press. 

£6.70 at £5 

Thoroughly enjoyable, this is the first trans- 
lation into English of the earliest medieval 
'German version of Duke Ernst. 

DOS i THE MYTHOPOEIC REALITY— The 
Postwar American Non-Fiction Novel. Uni- 
versity of Illinois Pross. £3.60 at £2.70 

This book Is a significant contribution both 
to (be criticism of contemporary American 
writing and to the field of narratology. 

DOS s THE NEW FICTION— 'Interviews with 
Innovative American Writers. Joe David 
Bellamy. (University of Illinois (Press. 

£2.10 at £1.50 

"... a meaty and intriguing set of informal 
interviews with twelve contemporary Ameri- 
can writers . . — Publishers Weekly 

R19 t THE POEMS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 
John Butt. Yale. £23.65 at £17 

A one-volume edition of tha Twickenham 
text (with selected modern annotations. 


M103 < LETTERS OF J. R. ACKERLEY. 
Neville Braybrooke (Editor). Duckworth. 

£24 at £6 

1975. 390pp. “ Offers many fascinating side- 
lights on tne English literary scene between 
the wars and af ter .**— S Times . 

M102 1 RONALD FIRBANK i Memoirs & 
Critiques. Mervyn Hordcr. Duckworth. 

£12.50 at £6 

1977. 240pp. “ An osscntial volume for 

the muob-needed critical assessment of this 
elusive figure,"— yacrr’s Work in English 
Studies. 

M101 1 CAVAFY. Robert Liddell. Duckworth. 

£15 at £7.50 

1974. 222pp. illus, “The first English bio- 
graphy , , . scrupulously sifts the frugal de- 
tails of the poet's Jlfe."— Time. 

Ml 00: THE PARK SUN. Prof Graham 
Hough. Duckworth. £18 at £9 

3rd imp. !lft75. [176pp. Critical study of 
D. H. Lawrence. " A permanent and central 
contribution;” — Spectator. 

M99 ( THE NOVELS OF GEORGE^ ELIOT. 
Robert Liddell. Duckworth. £12.50 at £6 

1977, 194pp. “A succinct and iotnuriS“£ 
' sflidy «”-=iBrBedk Weuis. Recommended for 

all academic libraries .”' — Choice (USA). 


ACKERLEY. 


S47 : COMMONPLACE BOOK (Limited Edi- 
tion Facsimile). E. M. Forster. Scolar Press. 

£150 at £80 

Forster's record of his thoughts and ob- 
servations (.1925-0968). Rich in Forsterian 
comment on contemporaries, his reading, 
writing and times. 

S48 : THE AMERICAN (Facsimile). Henry 
James. Scolar Press. £50 at £25 

A facsimile of James's reworking, in auto- 
graph and typescript, of the flS/7 version 


The private letters of a private man: from 
them wa gain an insight ■ into one of this 


S19 : ISLAMIC ARMS AND ARMOUR. 
Robert Etgood (Editor). Scolar Press. 

£75 at £55 

Lavishly illustrated study of Islamic 
weaponry. An indispensable reference tool 
for scholars, collectors, and students of 
Islamic history and warfare. 

BB09 : PEOPLE WITHOUT A COUNTRY: 
The Kurds and Kurdistan. Gerard Chaliland 
(Editor). Zed Press. £14.95 at £10 

Studies by Kurdish Intellectuals themselves, 

E roviding the only book in English on this 
ey dimension of Middle East politics. Hard- 
back. 


hsim wi snv Hurt iwsoiwm 

ram the New York (Edition of '1907. 

S45 : THE BORDER BALLADS. James Reed. 
The Athione 'Press. £9 at £5 

The Ballads as folk-art and the influence of 
the environment of the Anglo-Scottish 
Marches on their writing. 

AH03 : PROCEEDINGS OP THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF CELTIC 
STUDIES 1963. Various. University of Wales. 
Press. £2.60 at £1.95 

This volume includes the five papers deliv- 
ered at the Plenary Sessions or tne Second 
International Congress of Celtic Studies held 
at Cardiff in July, 1963 : Cultural Relation- 
sliips of the Celtic World by Ralegh Rad- 
ford : Modem Evaluations of Celtic Narrative 
Tradition by Alwyn 'D. Dees ; Medieval 
Welsh Religious Prose by J. E. Caarwyn 
Williams ; Continental Celtic by Joshua 
Whatmough; The Making of Insular Celtic 
by David Greene. 

ZZ12 : WHAT IS AN EDITOR ? Saxe Com- 
mins at Work. Dorothy Commins. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. £7 at £5.25 

1978. Commins worked with Dreiser, Ger- 
trude Stein, Auden, Spender, Sinclair Lewis, 
Michener, Wilitam Carlos Williams. Isak 
Dinosen, O’Neill, Faulkner .... 

WW10 : AS EVER SCOTT-FITZ. Matthew J. 
Bruccoli (Editor). Woburn Press. 

£9.95 at £6.50 

A record of the association between Scott 
Fitzgerald and Harold Ober, hls agent, 
chronicled through their exchange of letters. 

S44 : TOLSTOY’S LETTERS 1828-1910 (Two 
Volumes). Selected and translated by R. F. 
Christian (Editor). The Athione Press. 

£30 at £15 

This selection of 609 of Tolstoy’s letters 
illuminates his life and character, his per- 
sonal relationships, and his views on educa- 
tion, fiction, and on religious, moral and 
political issues. Tlie many letters on moral 
and spiritual themes poignantly illustrate 
tlie conflict between his radical ethical 
beliefs and hls awareness of hia failure to 
live up to them, (providing a rich insight Into 
tho author’s personality. 

EOT : LATER ENGLISH BROADSIDE BAL- 
LADS, Volume One. John Holloway aqd 
Joan Black. Routiedge & Kegan Paul 

£12 at £5 

The collection (demonstrates the great wealth 
and variety of the ballads in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth' centuries. 


. centpr^s foremost novefists. 

818 : - "WORKES 1557 (Facsimile). Sir 
Thomas: More. Scolar Press. , £120 at £75 
Still ‘the Only: .edition of More’s complete 
• works, an exceptionally fine exempde of six- 
lEnl C ^ nWry ed ^^ printing. (Stock 


MODERN 

LANGUAGES 


M106 : THE STORIES OF KLEIST. Dr Denys 
Dyer. Duckworth. £18 at £9 

1977. 214pp. Critical study of the great 
German Romantic writer (1777-1811). 
" Commendably objective.”— TES. 

M105: BALZAC’S RECURRING CHARAC- 
TERS. Dr Anthony Pugh. Duckworth. 

£28 at £14 

1975. 544pp. Exhaustive study of the 

. Comddie Humaine. " A major contribution 
to Balzac studies .”— 'Mod Lang Review. 


M104 : RABELAIS. 
Duckworth. 


Prof M. A. Screech. 

£35 at £25 


1930. 512pp. “ A fascinating piece of 

scholarly detection.”— (Peter Burke. “ Will 
undoubtedly remain an essential book far 
years.”— Doug/as Johnson. 

AJ11: The DUAL VOICE: Free Indirect 
Speech and its Functioning in the 19th- 
Century Novel. R. Pascal. Manchester UP. 

£10.95 at £6.95 

"... an admirably clear exposition which 
is tested in close analysis of passages from 
English, German, French and Russian 
works.”— English Studies. 


MUSIC 


' Prbfaisor Armstrong’s edition provides the ■ t 
V. , WMt ( complete! aid to an understanding apa 
appreciation of Bacon’s enduring work, r, . ( 


MIDDLE EASTERN 
STUDIES 


BB08 : PALESTINIANS : From Peasant* to 
Revolutionaries. Rosemary Sayign. Zed 
Press. £12.95 at £9.50 

A study based on taped interviews In the 
Palestinian refugee camps. Choice maga- 
zirie's “ Academic Book of the .Year 19.80. 
Hardback. 

RB07J- MARXISM AND THE MUSLIM 
WORLD.* Maidme MM on * ^ S‘ e at S £9 . 50 

This renowned -Middle-Eastern scholar ex- 
plores left-influence ia the region, with sen- 
sitivity to inter-relations between ideology 
and circumstances. Hardback: • 

Ml 16 : ARABS & BERBERS. Prof Ernest 
Gellncr (Editor). Duckworth. £32 at £18 

1973. 448pp. "An important book . . . GUb 
standing scholarship . . . an indispensable 
. presentation of current w6rk.”— iBr. J Socio- 
logy. ' • .... 

M115 * THE MIDDLE EAST:: A Social Geo- 
graphyj Longrigg and Jankowski. Duckworth. 

. $18 dt £9 

Neiw-ed. 1970.’ 292pp. > ” A highly authori- 
tative account of -the region.'-’-^Geog Jourrt. 


M20 : THE HARP. Rosalyn Rensch. Duck- 
worth. £24 at £12 

19©, 262pp. The standard book on the in- 
strument, covering history, technique and 
repertoire. 

M19 : MUSIC IN THE 1920s. Richard Shead. 
Duckworth. £15 at £8 

1976. 156pp. (Ballet, opera, theatre, Satis, 
Stravinsky, Poulenc, Milhaud. Weil, etc. 

“ Admirable for its scope and clarity.”— Sun- 
day Times. 

M18: THESAURUS OF SCALES AND 
MELODIC PATTERNS. Nicholas Slonlnulnr. 
Duckworth. £24 at £12 

1975. 256pp of music examples. "Art 

astounding feat of invention . . ; invaluable 
for all students of music.”— Leonard 
Bernstein. 

M16: DELIUS. Christopher Palmer. Duck- 
worth. £18 at £9 

1876. 212pp, 32pp plates. *' The most com- 
prehensive book so far "—Daily Telegraph. 

M117 : SMETANA. Brian Large. Duckworth. 

£24 at £12 

1970. 492pp. “Comprehensive, scholarly 

and yet readable .” — Musical Times. “An 
admirable study.”— Desmond Shawe-Taylor. 

MIS': MARTINU. Brian Large. Duckworth. 

£24 at £12 

1975. 210pp. Critical biography of the 

Czedh composer. “A sympathetic and 
thorough approach*"— 4Z1LS. 

M14 : MAJOR AND MINOR. Mosco Career. 
Duckworth. £24 .at £12 

1980. 276pp. “An admirably varied and 
intelligent group 6f essays on musical topics.” 
-r—Mtuicel America. • . ■ 

• miiTT*!- Mosco Corner. Duckworth. 
M13 , PULc»»w £24 at £12. 

New ed. d975. 536pp, 24pp photos.’ * ,Tha 
standard work.”— u4noreu» Porter. “ A anas: 
terpiece.”— Philip Hope -Wallace. 

M17 : LEEDER LINE BY LINE, Lois Phil- 
iip&'fiiKktniiii. • ' £24 at £12 

1979; 374pp. Llne-by-Hne and word-tor-w’Cri 
translations; . wlib the German origlqala. 
" Exactly what ' stii'dents need.”— Dome Janet 
Bakdf. \ " 1 


Ml 19 : A 
worth; f 


BERG. Mosco earner. Duck- 
£18 at £9 


tative account of the region ”-%Geog Joum. 
"A miracle of compression ”-^ Investors 
Chron: " i 


1975. 272pp, illus. • “$hot through with 
imaginative Insight and percLplence,”— Ob- 
server. 


ZZ13: AFRICAN RHYTHM & AFRICAN 
SENSIBILITY : Aesthetics & Social Action 
in African Musical Idioms. John Miller 
Cheruoff. University of Chicago 'Press. 

£14 at £10.50 

"... his awn participation in two drumming 
cults in Ghana . , . gave him a deep insight 
into the music.”* — iVVesr Africa. 

ZZ14 : HARVARD CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF MUSIC. Dan Michael Rand el. Harvard 
University Press. £4.95 at £3.70 

1978. Paper. A compact, authoritative, and 
-p. to-date guide for students, teachers and 
professional musicians. Clearly written and 
easy to use. 


Tha Academic Publishers 
Spring Book Otter appears In this 
Supplement today. It also appears 
In Tha Times Higher Education 
Supplement with many different 
titles and classifications. 


PHILOSOPHY 


LL08 : A SHORT HISTORY OF WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHY. Johannes Hirschberger. Lut- 
terworth Press. £2.95 at £1.50 (paperback) 
"... the Ibest volume of its kind ... a 
model of clarity and conciseness.” — ( The Ex- 
pository Times. 

LL07 : A SHORT HISTORY OF WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHY. Johannes Hirschberger. Lut- 
terworth Press. £4.50 at £2.95 (cased) 
"... the best volume of its kind ... a 
model of clarity and conciseness.”— The Ex- 
pository Times. 

EOS : SPECULUM SP1NOZANUM 1677-1977. 
Edited by Siegfried Hearing. Routiedge & 
Kegan Paul £22.50 at £6 

Thirty-two essays iby distinguished philo- 
sophers from many countries. A work of 
extraordinary range end insight. 600 pages. 

i lO : PREFACE TO SARTRE. Dominick 
a Capra. Methuen. £9.50 at £4.95 

A critical Introduction to Sartre's literary 
and philosophical writings. This concise 
and lucidly written ’book discusses Satire’s 
influential contribution to philosophy, litera- 
ture biography and 1 the theory of history. 

B01:. NIETZSCHE DISCIPLE OF DIONY- 
SUS. Roac Pfeffer. Buckneil -University 
Press/Tantivy Press. £9.25 at EG.50 

P<f affer discusses Nietzsche’s writings in con- 
nection with what she sees as their under- 
lying principle, which Nietzsche called tragic 
or Dionysian. 

M32 ; THE PHILOSOPHY OF BRENTANO. 
Dr Linda McAlister (Editor). Duckworth. 

£24 at £9 

1976. 272pp. Hie first substantial study of 
Brentano if 1-839.191 7) (with the only existing 
comprehensive bibliography of hls writings. 

M44: SCIENCE AND ITS CRITICS. John 
Passmore. Duckworth. £12.50 at £6 

1978. illZpp. A penetrating examination of 
the place of science in modern life. 

} |43 : THE PERFECTIBILITY OF MAN. 
ohn Passmore. Duckworth. £24 at £12 
1970. 396pp. *A history of utopian thought, 

" Sober, comprehensive, easily readable, im- 
mensely informative." — 'Michael Foot. • 

M42: MAN'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR 

NATURE. John. Passmore. Duckworth. 

£18 at £9 - 

1$74. 224pp. (Ecological theories in the 
perspective of Western thought. “A bril- 
liant and Important book.”— Quent in Skinner. 

.M41 : WORLDS, TIMES AND . SELVES. 
A. N. Prior and Kit Fine. Duckworth. . 

£18 at £9 

1977. 176pp. Continuation and completion 
■■ by .Kit Fine of -Prior’s projected reduction of 
possible worlds to modal or; tense. logic. 

M40 : LOGIC ARGUMENT. Christopher 
Kir wan. Duckworth. . £24 at £12 

1978. 3S4ff)p. Textbook concentrating :? n 
natural deduction and. axiomatic methods up- 
to the ievui Cf nw>«hti (logic. : 

M39; MEANING AND TRANSLATION. 
F. Guentlmer (Editor). Duckworth. 

£32 at £18 

1978, 376pp. . -Important assessment of re- 
cent advances lu -the philosophical and lin- 
guistic theory of translation. " Highest 
recommendation." — Choice (USA). 
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PHILOSOPHY continued 

M3* : DEAR RUSSELL— DEAR JOURDAIN. 
Dr I. GraKan-Guinness. Duckworth. 

£28 at £14 

*978. 240pp. Fundamental mathematical' 
philosophical discussions between Bertrand 
Russell and Philip Jourdain. 

M37 ; WITTGENSTEIN ON T1IE FOUNDA- 
TION OF MATHEMATICS. Crispin Wright. 
Duckworth. £35 a t £26 

1980. 502pp. First in-depth treatment of the 
subject, relating Wittgenstein's philosophy 
of maths to his philosophy of language. 

M36i LEIBNIZ'S PHILOSOPHY OF LOGIC 
AND LANGUAGE. Dr Hide Ishlguro. 
Duckworth. £15 a t £7.50 

1972. 166pp. "Lucidly written, clearly articu- 
lated, comprehensive.” — Philosophical 
Books. 

*5*s THE DOCTRINE OF PROPOSITIONS 
AND TERMS. A. N. Prior (Editors Geacli 
and Kenny). Duckworth. £18 at £9 

1976. 144pp. Edition, from his surviving 
Pgpefs* Prior’s projected history of the 
philosophical background of present-day 


RR09 : THE CLAIM OF REASON. S. Cavcll. 
OUP. £15 a t £9.50 

" A wise and far-reaching book whose inter- 
est should by no means he confined to aca- 
demics and students of philosophy. 11 — British 
Book News. 

ZZ15 : A SENSE OF THE FUTURE : Essays 
n Natural Philosophy. Jacob Bronowskl. 
MIT Press. £10.50 at £7.50 

4977. "Tackles ... the relation between 
objective truth as a scientist sees it, and 
subjective consciousness ns a man sees It 
in himself ".—Nature. 

TT22 : UTOPIAN THOUGHT IN THE WEST- 
ERN WORLD. Frank E. Manuel and Fritzie 
P. Manuel. Basil Blackwell Publisher. 

£19.50 at £14.65 
"■ ■ • exceptionally substantial and sugges- 
tive work, generously conceived, vivaciously 
written, richly documented, aptly illustrated, 
and attractively produced Harry Levin. 
New York Review of Books. 


present-day 


cnn.iv , BUSSELL'S PHILO- 

SOPIIY. Editor Professor George Nakhnik- 


ian. Duckworth. 


£24 at £9 


1974. 288pp. Original articles by leading 
* modern philosophers spanning the whole 
range of Russell's thought. 

P 34 J PAPERS in logic and ethics. 
A. N. Prior (Editors Geach and Kenny). 
Duckworth. £18 at Yg 

,9 J5: ? 3 1 pp * important collection of Prior's 
published and unpublished essays applying 

problems °* lC **^*1 ant * nietaphysical 

HbJ? Y 0 E8.. T,IE MORALITY: 

The Responsibilities of Freedom. G. Grlsez 

*■ Show * Universit y of Notre Dame 
!Press - £1415 at £1.45 

HSHL 1 - a “on- tech nice l manner, this book 

Sfl B Jff« roUS J e * a,npIes of real-life 
ethicei problems nnd responses to them. 

B ’ Farc,n * ton - Liverpool University 
E3.50 at £1.50 

The Great Installation. Thoughts and Con - 
cluswnr. The Refutation of Philosophies. 

?freshTn e a^™t an ® tale ^ and “amine d 
atresn in a perceptive introduction. 

BSJs F «gpR*CH NiETZSaiE : Sfimtliche 
Ccdll^ h ®« S,udl enausgabe. Giorgio 

, 590 at E6 ° (boxed set of 15 paperbacks) 
vJ Smfl u ? d Schriften 

vS SSS 7ri 3 i«?^ hge assene Fragmente. 
Volumes '14-1S Kommentar, Chronlk, Regis- 

mLll?L ever c , r,dcal e^Won of Friedrich 
' “ m P*«0 works and unpublished 

' Smu tak st n i romorI «* n «I editions and manu- 
w now available in =15 s of leaver 

SS?®!; * dI Ji on; . Frtnted on India 

5? a “* on the authoritative critical 

ravspbl-.'SGwt " " Krl,i ” :he -O—o-.. 


TT24: BEING AND TIME (pb). Martin 
Heidegger. Basil Blackwell Publisher. 

£8.25 at £6.20 

This translation makes available the funda- 
mental work of one of the most influential 
European thinkers of the century. 

TT26 1 VIRTUES AND VICES. Philippa Foot. 
Basil Blackwell Publisher. £10.50 at £7.90 

“ The appearance in one volume of her well- 
argued, well-written essays is greatly to be 
welcomed .”— Catholic Herald. 

SS5SrV-‘ESi^ E 5 ,TRAL ’TEXTS OF LUDWIG 
WITTGENSTEIN (pb). Gerd Brand. Basil 
Blackwell Publisher. £4.95 at £3.75 

A digest of texts taken from the whole range 
Of Wittgensteins works, organized around a 
cross-section of topics. 

VIENNA CIRCLE. Friedrich Waismann, 
Basil Blackwell Publisher. £9.95 at £7.50 

Includes most of the notebooks kept by 
rreldrich jWaisraann (between 4929 and 4929. 

^CENSTEIN'S LECTURES, Cam- 
5 rlt fS* , 1930-1932. Desmond Lee (Editor). 
Basil -Blackwell Publisher. £7,95 at gg 

Lectures and discussions recorded by Sir 

?sm 3 *s,*i££ Dl,n Kln ® from Januar, ' 

TT31 : -WITTGENSTEIN'S LECTURES, Cam- 
bridge 193M93S. Alice Ambrose (Editor). 
Basil Blackwell Publisher. £9.so at £7.15 

B ie Jf5 tures g lven Wittgenstein in 493i 
i?l roa f n j ^ radical departure from the 
work he had published in the Wractatus. 

TT32: REMARKS ON THE FOUNDATIONS 
®F .MATHEMATICS, Ludwig Witt sen stein 
Basil Blackwell Publisher. £18 a t £13 50 


£18 at £13.50 


In 2.S2S°Ji aW f- , Wittgenstein's Ideas 
®"d logic developed from 
those in Philosophical Grammar. ' 


Your postal application Is free of 
charge. 


POLITICS 


rVTELUOENCE SERVICES IN ACTION. K.n»,dy Llnrfiay, Dun 
■ „ £9.95 at £6.50 


i a r 9 ( i4Te d fir5 1 I kL. 1 ,VHrIous re<0nt 

P Soviet -co-operation in rover / p 1 account of Anglo- 

■: :-A« and ihl ^AffiArtSi^ZpH» ,bQth weito * east 

jcientihe discoveries nce l ' e| Pon«* to the 

Si ; ; ; 


THE BRITISH 
INTELLIGENCE 
SERVICES IN 
ACTION. 


mpF- gjwjd.i^fimont S Bkurmi’ T«Ka wU V A *'' 


M89 : JAPAN : The Story of n Nation. E. O. 
Relschauer. Duckworth. £18 ut £9 

1970. 384pp. 11 Valuable and comprehen- 

sive".—'/ /nr Affairs. “A splendidly in- 
formative accou nr.”— Observer. 

M88 : DEFENCE BY MINISTRY. Prof F. A. 
Johnson,. Duckworth. £22 ut £15 

1^0. 256pp. The first overall history nf 

the Ministry of Defence. Foreword by Earl 
MoufUibatten. 

M87: BURDEN SHARING IN NATO. Dr 
Gavin Kennedy. Duckworth. £18 ut £9 

1979. i!2Gpp. A thorough study of the eco- 
nomic issues— essential reading for all con- 
cerned with European relations today, 

M86: ARGENTINA IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. Dr David Rock (Editor). Duck- 
worth. £24 at £12 

1975. 224pp. H A stimulating compilation 
of original essays , . . extremely valuable.' 1 
— THES. 

E07: AN INFANTILE DISORDER? The 
Crisis and Decline of the New Left. Nigel 
Young. Rout! edge & Kegan ‘Paul. 

£12.50 at £5 

Dr Young. Reader in peace Studies, Univer- 
sity of Bradford, traces the -Movement’s 
growth- in Britain and America. 500 pages. 

Hi '• DICTATORSHJP and POLITICAL 
HIS SENT. WORKERS AND STUDENTS IN 
FRANCO S SPAIN. Jose Maravall. Tavistock. 

£10.50 at £5.95 

“ Mb rav all's work stands in its own right as 
a significant contribution to our understand- 
ing of the genesis of student opposition in 
an authoritarian political system." The 
Times Educational Supplement. 

E* L, ™ . SOCIALIST PHENOMENON. 
Igor Shafarevich. Harper & Row. 

£9.95 at £5.95 

Shafarevich examines critically the pheno- 
menon of socialism, tracing the idea of 
communa ity from the earliest rimes to 
the twentieth century, . . . 


Si™ “ADERSBnP. ‘ Jime. MacGregor 
Burns. (Harper & Row. £6.95 at £3?9S 

An exceptionally rich and comprehensive 

fc^th ey !n° f -J?c 0lI M CS states > extensive 

both in its -historical and geographical 
scope. — International Affairs. 

LOG 1 DOING BUSINESS IN THE EURO. 

wo/ths C0MMUNTTY ’ J* Drew. Butter. 
7 0rths - ■ £11^0 at £8.65 

A valuable guide for businessmen and all 

SSW mu i h y ; or attKted •» *'>!/”" 

RM: ARAB POLITICS. M. C. Uudaon. 
2 ., ■ , ^ «i-.35 at £12.50 

lye first systematic comparative 
analysis of political behaviour throughout 

KuwA. ' jCrab WorW ' fr »"> Morocco °to 


AD10: Till: ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 
Gordon. Prance* Dimer. £?2 50 « £9 

This bibliography covers sonic 3,000 items 
drawn from •British, Canadian, Scandinavian 

imoccv 1 mpCln a " d UnilHi State, 

SJ9 ; WtlMKN IN TI1F. IIOUSH-A Study 
W ?! n . e . n Members of Purlianient. Eliza, 
belli Vnlluiicc. Hie Alhlonc Press. * 

Eli. 50 at £5 

Dijiwlng -widely on the experience of women 
politicians, -l-lizahetii Vallance siiggesu 
reasons f„r (he small mimber of womcS 


ZZ16 : BRITISH SOCIALISTS-The Journey 
from Fantasy to Politics. Stanley Pierson. 
Harvard University Press. £12.25 at £9 


1979. . . . u good account of the splits and 

schisms that were even more a feature 0! 
pioneering days than of the modern left"— 
New Society. 

m?.V,. ! c IJ ik „ P 0 JS' , I i 9 al system of com. 

MU N ISM. R. C. Gripp. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons Limited. £3.75 at a2 S 

A ? of the history and features 

of political rule in the 14 communist states. 


All offer prices Include postage 
and packing. 


PSYCHOLOGY/ 

PSYCHIATRY 


Ilf: C, G. JUNG LETTERS VOLUME 2. 
Edited by Gerhard Adler and Anleia Jaffc. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. £14 at £5 

Volume 2: Covers correspondence 19S14961. 

A G - JDNG LETTERS VOLUME 1. 
Edited by Gerhard Adler and Anleia Jaffa- 
Routledge Be Kegun Pnui. E14 at £5 

Volume 1 Covers -correspondence 1906-1950. 

IJ2 s Tire COMPETENT INFANT. R& 
sF^Sn.^ND COMMENTARY. J. L. Stone, 
H, T. Smith and L. Murphy. Tavistock. 

£22 at £13 

A comprehensive, 1 .DOO-puge handbook of 
research in tbo earliest pliase of child dove, 
lopment— infancy. 

i SCHOOLS OF PSY* 
CnOLOGY, R. S. Woodworth and M. E. 
Sheehan. Methuen. £9.95 at £550 

Long recognized as a classic work. Professor 
Woodworth s book provides a comprehensive 
study of the various schools of psychology 
established in this century. 


MARXISM and the US8R1 The 
Thcwy of 'Proletarian Dictatorship and the 

min^ p AnaIya,s of Soviet Socle^.? Mao 

millan Press. £l 2 y at tt 50 

Mri^ lu »V ,0n i 0f ft he easentlfll features of the 

Soviet society 

elaborated by Trotsky and his critics. 

XJ^F^^QCRACY. Michael Mar- 
golls. Macmillan Press, £8.95 at £6 30 

^° n r , 1 r °'°™* t ° liberal-democratic society 
are essential if democracy is to survive the 

?nd W Ieft° f ' bureaucracy and. extreme? of right 

* INDUSTRIAL POLITICS. R. Currie. 
at £15 at £8.50 

^ !a *«8«tkni with the econo- 

f-ftegSS!.' ! 0 0,her 

A / s-. £8^6 at £6:40 

Ait 1 


i*r , uo a viusnic iVOI Iti ll-roiuoaui 

Woodworth s book provides a comprehensive 
study of the various schools of psychology 
estabiishod in this century, 

Jll 1 SOVIET PSYCHOLOGY i History, 
Theory, Content, John McLelsh. Methuen. 

£15.50 at £9.50 

sur X e y. examijilng In depth the 
Historical foundations and the content of 
Soviet psychology. 

K??? V T ? E PSYCHOLOGY OF DEATH. 
Dr R, Kastenbaum. Duckworth. £24 at £9 

i 97 ^i^ i0 i pp, » “ A truly useful book . . . 

v > , w ,. of findings and concepts 
without parallel."— Am. J. Psychology. 

' ^^0518 : Developments in Re* 
rnSIfj and New .Perspectives (New and 
S. cc 20 d editlon )- . Erika Fromm and 
Ronald E. Shor, editors. Aldine PuUlshing 
J?- £27,75 at £20-80 ' 

This thorough; revision of the now classic , 
coition updates and expands ( roughly , 
» per cent] whaf wa gs'nfirally recognized 
as a state-of-thp-art survey of contemporary 
scientific reSeareh -in hypnosis: The editors - 
aSae ^h|ed an entirely new sectioh, 
presenting ; three . never-b'efore-ptdJjishea 
essays on the. theoretical frontiers of moaern 
hypnosis studies (793 pages). 


M92 1 AWAKENINGS. Dr Oliver Sacks- 
Duckworth. ; • r ” £J8 at £9 

19?i3, -272pp. (Poignant account of patients 
aroused from sleeping-sickness. ” A master- ‘ 

pIece.”-4f.H. Avdah. - 

m Q ctIr^ G ^P L0PAEdic handbook of 
MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY; 8. Kramw- 
ButterworthS. £l6.50 nt £12.40 ' 

A '.collection of over 200 articles on ^elected ' 
mV of -primary Importance In psycho- 
.wgteal .medicine written by interna rionally 

r : ‘ . .. ',-i . .. ; ' • • j 


“niyargi^f.; 
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PSYCHOLOGY /PSYCHIATRY continued 

AH04 : MENTAL DISORDER IN EARLIER 
BRITAIN— EXPLORATORY STUDIES. Basil 
Clarke. University of Wales Press. 

£12.95 at £9.71 

•*, . . This is indeed a very comprehensive 
book. ... No one interested in tne history 
of psychiatry or the history of this period 
in Britain will >be able -to do .without this 
important volume ."— American Journal of 

“f^he^as made a substantial contribution 
to the early history of mental disease in 
Britain. . - .— Medical History. 

Mill: THE UNCONSCIOUS AS INFINITE 
SETS. Dr I. Matte Blanco. 'Duckworth. 

£28 at £14 

1975. 494pp. " New knowledge from old 
material of truly great interest.”— Jn£. 
Journ. of Psycho-Analysis. 

M110: CONCEPTS & MECHANISMS OF 
PERCEPTION. Professor R. L. Gregory. 
Duckworth. £32 at £16 

1974. 710pp. Collected articles of a leading 
experimental psychologist. “A valuable 
book.”— C. H. Waddington. 

M109 : HOMOSEXUALITY RE EXAMINED. 
Dr D. J. West. Duckworth. £24 at £12 

1977. 368pp: The standard review of tbe sub- 
ject. " Refreshingly cooMieaded and objec- 
tive ." — New Statesman. 


SOCIOLOGY 


E15 : R. D. LAING. Martin Howarth-WUllams. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. £5.95 at £3 

This study, by a- sociologist, provides the 
most rigorous end comprehensive review to 
appear of Laing’s work and development. 
Paperback. 

315 1 THE YOUNG DRINKERS. Joyce 
O’Connor. Tavistock. £16 at £9,50 . 

A cross-national study of social and cultural 
Influences. "... a meticulous and outstand- 
ingly well-managed projects the writing is 
masterly and rite study's structure and con- 
clusions are in general set out clearly end 
with precision.” New Statesman. 

A12 : WOMEN IN SOCIALIST SOCIETY. 
Marlls Allendorf. George Prior Publishers. 

£10.95 at £8.20 

The author examines the role of East Euro- 
pean women in the home and in industry in 
this illustrated volume. 

BB10 : SLAVES OF 8LAVES : The Challenge 
of Latin American Women. Collective, Zed 
Press. £4J50 at £3.25 

The need for a soecificallv Latin American 
women's strategy in the fight against destitu- 
tion, sterilization and machismo Is outlined. 
Paperback. 

Z35 ! CENTRAL PROBLEMS IN SOCIAL 
THEORY, Anthony Giddena. Macmillan 
Preas. £10 at £6.50 

" Giddens is now widely recognized as some 

thing of a phenomenon among British socio- 
logists . . . way out in front of any profes- 
sional competitor .” — John Rex, New society. 

236 x THE FATE OF THE ANGLICAN 
CLERGY 1 A Sociological Study. Robert 

Towler and Anthony Coxon. Macmillan 
Press, £15 at £9 

Once leaders of the local community, the 
clergy's role is now confused and the future 
wee of the Church -of England is yet to 
emerge. 

237 : POLICING I'HE INNER CITY i[. A 
Study of Amsterdam's Warmbesstraat 
Maurice Punch. Macmillan Press. . • 

£12 at £7.20 

The Quality of. urban life is illuminated in 
this etJinMraphic portrait of police work . 
;and street life in a large international city- 1 

, 238 : THE VIEW FROM GOFFMAN. Jirton 
Ditto* (Editor) . Macmillan .ptes*. •, u ■ 

■ ;• •' • • ■ ' £15 Ht 19.95 

Goffman’.ia a major figure, in sociology and 
this Reader, analyses his sociology .as a coner- 
/ent. body ; of Work. • : 

239 1 THE TWO MARXISMS,' Alvin W.' 
i,Gouldner. Macmillan Press. • £15 gt £7.50. 


AE12 : KARL MARX. Z. A. Jordan (Editor). 
Thomas Nelson & Sons Limited. 

£3.75 at £2.25 

This book systematically investigates ell 
aspects of -Marx's work and estimates the 
value of his model for sociological analysis. 

AE13 : SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY FOR SOCIO- 
LOGISTS. D. Field (Editor). Thomas Nelson 
8 e Son Limited. £3.75 at f2.25 

A selection of readings which break away 
from the traditional individual .versus society 
dilemma. 

AE14 : MAX WEBER. J. E. T. Eldridge 
(Editor). Thomas Nelson & Sons Limited. 

£3.75 at £2.25 

This book offers e full assessment of Weber's 
ideas and clarifies his important position 
amongst the founders of sociology. 

TT25 : NIHILISM AND CULTURE. Johan 
Goudsblom. Basil Blackwell Publisher. 

£15 at £11.23 

Approaching nihilism from a sociological 
perspective, this book regards it as an in- 
tellectual and emotional problem arising out 
of specific social conditions. 

TT21 : THE LETTERS OF JOHN WILMOT, 
EARL OF ROCHESTER. Jeremy Treglown 
(Editor). Basil Blackwell Publisher. 

£21 at £15.75 

"... a scholarly and brilliantly edited col- 
lection . . . "—Philip (Toynbee, ,77ie Obseiver. 

TT19 : THE BREAKING OF THE IMAGE 1 
A Sociology of Christian Theory and Prac- 
tice. David Martin. Basil Blackwell Pub- 
lisher. £8.95 at £6.72 

“It brings nothing -biit pleasure to read his 
comments, often barbed, on modern preach- 
ing, the new liturgy and much else.”— -Tablet. 

TT16 : THE CIVILIZING PROCESS. Volume 
I : The History of Manners. Norbert Ellas. 
Basil Blackwell Publisher. £12 at £9 

“This is an imaginative, adventurous, and 
intellectually satisfying book. . . British 
Journal of Sociology 


MISCELLANEOUS 


L12 : TRIBOLOGY HANDBOOK. M. J. Neale. 
Buttenworths. £27.50 at £20.60 

In six parts, covering the areas of com- 
ponents, lubricants and lubrication, 
materials, environments, failures and repair, 
and basic data. 

EOS: COMMON FACTORS/VULGAR FAC- 
TIONS. Jeff Nuttall and Rodick Carmichael. 
Routledge & -Kegan Paul-. £7.50 at £2.50 
Shops — Dress — Pubs — Sport. This investiga- 
tion of the sub-culture of urban life is on- 
lightening and entertaining. Many photo- 
graphs. 


Society, 


THEOLOGY 


E14 : NO SOUVENIRS. 
Routledge Be Kegan Paul. 


Mircea Eliade. 
£8.95 at £3.50 


This " -Journal ” records discussions 
major figures in psychology, thaotogy, phllo- 
souhy and ithe arts. . . . Jung, Ionesco, Til- 


sophy and the arts. • . - Jung, Ionesco, 111* 
llchi and others. 

M12 : GEOGRAPHY OF RELIGION IN 

ENGLAND. J. D. Gray. Duckworth 

£24 at £9 

197tt'. 3512pp. Geographical ©oftterns nf de- 
nominational allegiance for all Christian and 
other sects. “ Informative and valuable. — 
Soc Review. ■ 

M0S: BIBUCAN ARCHAEOLOGY. Prof. 
G. Ernest Wright Duckworth. £24 at £18 
Repr. ,1079. 292pp. Large format. Illus- 
trated. ,f A book to be commended unre- 
servedly ,"— Soc of Old Testament Study. 

S JEROME. DC J. N - D. toUg DU* 

197B. 366pp. First modern critical bio- 

graphy of this early iChurdh Father. A 
masterpiece of scholarship."— <S Telegraph. 

Mill ECSTASY AND THE PRAISE^ OF 
FOLLY. Prof M. A, Screech. Duckworth 

£24 at £15 

1980. 2«8pp. « The best book yet written 

about the personal religion of Erasmus. — 
James ■ McConlca. ,? vast erudition.— 


All offer prices Include postage 
and packing. 


1980. aSSpp. « The best book yet written 

about the personal religion of Erasmus. — 
James- McConlca. ,? vast erudition.— 
A. H. T. Levi, TLS. [ - ■ \ 

M10 : THE ANCIENT THEOLOGY. Dr D. P. 
Walker. Duckworth- . £24 at £9 

1073. ‘ 284. (Christian Platonism in die Re- 
naissance, "A juasterly exercise in .precise 
schulardiip."— Frances Yates- ■ . 

M09 1 SKILFUL MEANS. Dr Michael Pye. 
Duckworth. £32 at £18 

1979: (22.4pp. ' E»ploration of a central idea 

of Mahayana Buddhism «A fc. 

burion to the understanding of Buddhism. 
— Ninian Smart. 

. AJJ19 ; GUIDE TO (BUDDHIST RELIGION. 
F. E. Reynolds. (G. K. Mali. £30.20 at £20,95 
Resource materials are arrangfed alpha- 


J16 : DETERMINANTS OF FERTILITY IN 
ADVANCED SOCIETIES. Rudolph Andorka. 
Methuen. £21 at £12.50 

A comprehensive review of receot research 
and tne development of theories in the 
social factors influencing fertility in ad- 
vanced societies. 

L08 : CONSERVATION AND RESTORA- 
TION OF PICTORIAL ART. N. S. 
Brommelle and P. Smith. Buttemvorths. 

£25 at £18.75 

An in-depth technical history of painting, 
discussing techniques for the conservation 
and restoration of works of art on paper. 

L09 : DICTIONARY OF DATA PROCESS- 
ING. J. Maynard. Butterworths 

£8.50 at £6.40 

Contains some 4,000 terms and includes a 
list of acronyms and abbreviations with an 
explanation of basic flowchart symbols 

L10 : DICTIONARY OF NUTRITION AND 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY— 4th Edition. A. E. 
Bender. Butterworths. £8.50 at £6.40 
Provides definitions and concise explana- 
tions of technical terminology fqr home 
economists, domestic scientists, medical 
practitioners, teachers and chemists. 

Lll : DICTIONARY OF MECHANICAL 

ENGINEERING— 2nd Edition. J. L. Nayler 
and G. H. F. Nayler. Butterworths. 

£8.50 at £6.40 

A dictionary for engineers, students, techni- 
cians, apprentices andi others requiring a 
concise reference to mechanical engineering 
terminology. 

K10 : THE CHINA DIFFERENCE. (Edited 
by) Ross Terrill. Harper 8c Row. 

£6.95 at £355 

“The culture section is quite the most re- 
warding and the chapter on contemporary 
art is both thoughtful and original.” — Doily 
Telegraph. 

M97 : THE GAME OF TAROT. Prof Michael 
Dummett. Duckworth. £45 at £33 

1980. 632pp, large format. Illustrated 

(colour, b & w). Definitive history of -the 
oldest European card game. 

M98 : THE THEORY OF BIDDING. Norman 
Squire. Duckworth. £12.50 at £6 

2nd ed. 5978. 1234pp. The all-time classic 
on (bidding— for the natural bidder the most 
important book in his library. 


DD03 : VISION, COMPOSITION AND 

PHOTOGRAPHY. Emat A. Weber. Walter 
de Gruyter & Co. £9.50 at £7.12 

This book will help bnch beginners and 
accomplished photographers to design rather 
than just take pnotog raiphs, whether In 
colour or black and white, lihe main em- 
phasis is on Picture Analysis. <By learning 
to analyse pictures step-by-step, photo- . 
graph ers will develop an ability to evaluate 
subjects properly — towards an immediate 
improvement of their own pictures. 156 

? rases, 60 exercises, 421 illustrations, 83 in 
ull colour. 

XX09: A VICTORIAN ALBUM. Graham 
Ovenden (Ed). Seeker & Warburg. 

£20 at £15 

A facsimile of Julia (Margaret Cameron's 
family album, the most remarkable surviv- 
ing anthology of Victorian portrait photo- 
graphy. 

AB20 : LILLIAN HELLMAN— PLAYS, 

FILMS, MEMOIRS: A Reference Guide. 
Mark Estrin. G. K. Hall £14.50 at £10.15 
This volume provides important biblio- 
graphic access to the life and work of 
National Book Award-winner Lillian Hell- 
man. Author . of such Broadway and film 
successes as The ' Little Foxes, The Child- 
ren's Hour, and Watch on the Rhine, and 
creator of the ' popular and critically 
acclaimed memoirs An Unfinished "Woman, 
Pentimento and 'Scoundrel Time, Hallman 
has made a significant impact on modern 
literature and popular culture. 

AB21: STANLEY KUBRICK: A Guide to 
References and Resources. Wallace Coyle. 
G. K. Hall. £14.50 at £10.15 

The first comprehensive study of tlie life 
and career of the man who directed such 
controversial films as Paths of Glory, Spar - 
tacus, Lolita, Dr Strangelove, 2001 , A Clock- 
work Orange, and The Shining. Including 
the first complete listing of ail articles and 
books about Kubrick and his dynamic 
influence on modern cinema. 


AB22: FRANK CAPRA. C. J. M aland, 
Twayne. £6.60 at £4.60. 

This is the first detailed overview of Frank 
Capra’s complete career. One of the most 
skflful directors during Hollywood's Golden 
Age of the 1830s and 7 1940s, Capra’s most 
memorable films include It Happened One 
Night, Mr Smith Goes to Washington, Lost 
Horizon and It’s a Wonderful Life. • 

AB23: PIER PAOLO PASOLINI. Stephen 
Snyder. Twayne. £8.40 at tS.85 

This book is the first study in (English to 
examine the career of one of Italy's most 
respected end influential modern film- 
. makers — iPler IPaolo (Pasolini— director of 
such powerful films as Sale, The Trilogy of 
Life, trhe Gospel According to St Matthew, 
and the Cannes Grand-IPrix winner Arabian 

Nights. 


M aland, 
at £4.60 


LITERATURE/ 

DRAMA 


W01: DICTIONARY OF KINETOGRAFHY 
LABAN. Albrecht Knust. Macdonald & Evans 
Ltd. ‘ £2S at £15 

A reference hook for kinetographers but can 
also be used os a textbook by students who , 
are unable Co attend a full-time course. . 


M96 r RADICAL MAN. Charles Hampden- 
. Turner,- -Diickworth. ■ : : i>- £18 at ^£9 

! ■ : 1$7&- •' S20pp, . " One of the most important 
, • .contributions to our understanding of hu|n?£ 


. 'nature and society since the '.war.* 1 - 

...... V ■ , ..... 


«■«»»««'. s- W<™«.Acdmlc ] 


w5lSr.ni Biigr.pto ; Mythology (Includ- 
Ing 'sacred history), Cosmoiow, and Rasic 
. Symbols ) Sacred , Pieces J m 3 Jteri , ol ^ Ic ?! 
Experience end ilPnocesses^lPath and. Goa! , 
Research Aids... 


FILM/ 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Kll : PHOTOGRAPHY IN AMERICA 1 The. 
Formative Years 1839-1900. William Welling 
Harper 'Row. ... at £9-50 

Including the early -workings With t?he nega- 
tive . processes, photoengraving, the origins 
of amateur practice and morion picture 
development, 

D10: UNITED ARTISTS— The Company, 
Built By The Stars. Tino Ballo. University 
of 'VViSconsln'S'ress. .. . £3.60 at £2.70 

A ■ distinct contribution to a fuller under- 
standing of the fil(n industry. 

HH01 : MAMMAL ] PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
OBSERVATION: A Practical Field Guide. 
Leonard J. Warner.' Academic Press. 

7 , . £7.40 at £4.75 

This nvork is np technical or theoretical text- 
book, but d prattlcal'* guide to a rewarding 
pastime, 


LITERATURE/ 

FICTION 


XX10: LETTERS. John Barth. Seeker & 
Warburg. . £7.95 at £5 

A huge 'aptetolanr novel : turbulent, opulent, 
profligate . in , .ldphs,: . notions; . anecdotes. 
Letters represents the high watermark of, 
Barth’s achievements. 

AB24 : MODERN CHINESE FICTION— A 
Guide to its Study .and Appreciation.' 
W. L. Y. -Yang (Editor)'. G. JC. Ml. 

. . 127.^0 >t £18.95 

A comprehensive guide to the' study of mod- 
ern Chinese fiction for- students, teacher 81 
scholars, And general readers in the. (West. 
Four essays provide an introduction to 
Chinese fiction from >1017 to -1340; Taiwan 
fiction since 1949, and Chinese Communist 
fiction since 1949.- A second section pro- 
vides an annotated guide to approximately 
• 460. (English-language :. (translations ' and 
studies, including -books, dissertations, and 
journal articles. 
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LITERATURE/POET RY 


AC 04 ; ARCADIAN BALLADS. James Reeves. Illustrated by Edward Ardlzzonc. HeJne- 
manit Educational Books £4. 95 at £2 .50 (eased) 

Hill attractive volume combines the lyricism of James 'Reeves’s * 

verse and the sensitivity of Edward Ardlzzone's drawings to o reduce 


verse and the sensitivity of Edward Ardlzzone's drawings to produce 
memorable version of some of Ovid’s well-loved Metamorphoses. We 
r ®ad of Pyrarau9 and Thlsbe, doomed like Romeo and Juliet to fulfil 
their love only in death : then Syrinx, metamorphosed into a tuft of 
reeds to escape the clutches of the goat-god Pan. Next comes 

NflrriUVie Oflorno (III t k knwlaae IrtfnkHdJiiH Li- ..... ... 2 - .L. 


■ • , ■ 1V1 If “••■"'I H MMOBIM MiiiU iUhU n OMIUVI tlllVUgll HWL 

nuoDis ; and ilnally, Cali is to, turned into a bear whose embrace then 
frightens her son. 


rr 





All offer prleea Include poalagB 
and packing. 


RR12: THE WORKS OF JOHN DONNE: 
ELEGIES AND THE SONGS AND SON- 
NETS. H. Gardner. OUP. £20 at £8.50 

Another title from the same long-established 
series. 


EE10 : THE FRUIT OF THAT FORBIDDEN 
TREE. John Adlard (Editor). Cnrcanet 
Press. £3.50 at £2.50 

Splendid collection of Restoration poems, 
songs, broadside ballads and jests, on sensual 
love and pleasure. 

EE09 : THE COLLECTED POEMS OF YVOR 
WINTERS. Yvor Winters. Carcanet Press. 

£6.95 at £5. 

First complete edition of influential poet’s 
work, from early experimental to more tradi- 
tional forms of poetry. Introduction by 
Donald Davie. 

RR11 : THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH 
CLOUGH (2nd ed). F. L. Mulhauaer. OUP. 

£27.50 at £15 

From the Oxford English Texts— full critical 
editions, edited by the foremost scholars — 
meticulously established texts, detailed an- 
notation, wide-ranging commentaries. 


RR13 : THE POEMS OF JOHN DRYDEN U 
vols). J. Kinsley, OUP. £55 at fg 

A further title from the Oxford English Texts 
series. 


RR14: THE POEMS AND LETTERS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL (3rd ed). II. M. Mar. 
goliouth. OUP. £32.50 at £14 

Another title front this authoritative series. 


ZZ17 : THE BAB BALLADS. W. S. Gilbert. 
Editor, James Ellis. Harvard University 
Press. £6.30 at £4.50 

"■ ■ • the jaunty rhymes end bouncing 
rhythms so familiar In rha operas . . . fle 
oscillates between 'Whimsicality, nonsense 
and topical satire. . . ."—Saturday Review. 
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commentary 

The pithead and the props department 


Sons and Lovers itself. Many of like- leaping-over-haystacks to tlte than he knew, and Griffiths gets 

—si liif i Lawrence's fictions, with their accompaniment of folksy Morris this right. " 

By Blafce momson penchant for the “ unknown” and tunes. Once he begins sporting a The Churches In Latin 

— "beyond ’, those dark forces and Hardest hit of all is the interior moustache midway through the Amorim ariri Qnilth Afrir 

SnnK and Lovers that coin* and faring of the psyche, of che Morel home, which has series, Karl Johnson bears an ftmsncaana auum/unc. 

nnr TV do not H . p j Ht all well. There undergone a full-scale embourgeoise- uncanny resemblance to photos of Ed Ward NoiTYISn 

BBC iv was a reminder of this, hallway menf . a riot of clDcks . nictlires . the young Lawrence. But he is . 

— -.1 — 111.-1 through the series, with the South bookcases, brass candlesticks, top rather too old for Paul, a point par- At a time When European society 

The classic serial is traditionally Ba,,k Show premiere of The Ttys ■ notc h crockery and lush floral wall- ticularly noticeable whenever he waB undergoing profound 

d£dass£. Its favourite source power, all moonlight and flowing paper, it is not a home that the takes off on one of ms lolloping chances, overseas expansion 

material may be the nineteenth- white dresses and terrible dialogue: black-faced Walter Morel looks runs (unfortunate echoes here of rarr i ed i WQ versions of Chrlstlanl 

Story realist novel, but it likes »» » Lawrence tempts film comfortable in, especially when he the adults-in-short-trousers frolick- «AHth!«n 

tn soften the hard edges of social directors to re-bye their youthful is taking a tin bath. Not surprisingly ing In Dennis Potter’s Blue Remem- to different parts of Ihe southern 

difference in which such fiction fantasies with Alan Bates in the there is no place in this version tor bered Hills— and why should Paul hemisphere. This study examine 

deals- Nostalgia takes their place: leading role. But Sons and Lovers that marvellous early scene from the be forced to sprint everywhere?), four themes in the relationship ol 

“hie Is a .irons emphasl. on period '* “2^ “ 1 53™ e ASS " h . icl1 . %?' I* . v \.P. er '"'3f™' Ihe different churches to Dolilicnl 
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material may be the nineteenth- wbi* «« kihv* black-faced Walter Morel looks runs mnionunaie ecnoea nere rarrlnri Iwn v»rslnni;n( ThrlRtlnnllv 

Century realist novel, but it likes »» often Uwrence tempts film comfortable in. especially when he the adults-in-short-trousers Jrolick- f V 

to soften the hard edges of social directors to re-hve thetr youthful i s taking a tin bath. Not surprisingly ing In Dennis Potter’s Blue Remem- to different parts oltho southern 

difference in which such fiction fantasies with Alan Bates in the there is no place in this version for bered Hills— and why should Paul hemisphere. This study examines 

deals. Nostalgia takes their place: leading role. But Sons and Lovers that marvellous early scene from the be forced to sprint everywhere?), four themes In the relationship of 

there is a strong emphasis on period is dlfterertt: as Lawrence himself novel in which Morel takes his It is an impressive perfomtance [he different churches to DOlitiCQl 

flavour which usually turns out to acknowledged to Edward Gannett, breakfast early, toasting his bacon nonetheless, gawky but ordinary, in tK**^ 

have less to do with history than it w * n »yel interested in “accumu- with a clasp-knife and using a news- and destined to stick In the memory and social developments In thetWO 

with weather (blue skies over corn- bating objects Jn the powerful light p ap e r as H table mat : it would not if only for Johnson’s exasperated areas, and analyses some 

fields and London smogs). And of emotions” ("that hard violent have looked right in thi 


this house. pronunciation of 

H im 11 ** 


SSSLSS, tofrUblv" en" S 'u«, 'Vhe Jf.M of ren^rion^nd ^ ^ ‘roSTjl 

and^underfinings^radfoating the letter), and this physicality stands ri 8 ht . t °°> ltB hits and long practice (the accents generally cultural sellings. El 2.50 

original rex. a chanco of viaoal Vana.arion. ^ hil' worked “ „ 

Trevor Griffiths is on record as Not surprisingly, -perhaps, Grif- Walter, and though there are. a cn mo „„ n c fh » nt \ ier LOTu B VrOtl! 


word I common elemenis which emerged 


from their contrasting religious and 


amoisuiuca oi - ; praised for His performance as hnrd i - - __ 

Trevor Griffiths is on record as Not surprisingly, Perhaps, Grif- Vv a u er , and Lhough there are a w /‘ h f the t i. er LOTCf ByTOH* 

having some animus against these fiths fares best with the work shade too many Steptoe-isms in his _ualn^„ r f 0 n i n ,.,ihi v hrnueht to life * - - ■ a 

conventions, and part of the interest scenes: Morel down the pit, Paul gr im ac i n g an d drunkenness, he is h ^or leas f Pl ?h J ^thi c k^U ooed Clara The COlTI Diet© 

In watching his adaptation of at Jordan’s Surgical Appliance fac- about as near as he could he to ~dVeat^ \AI I*,* 

Sons and Lovers for television (tn tory, Clara and her mother making Morel . a “ sens uous flame of «nlv widf ^eonfe MelllnM^^Miriam POetlCal WOrKS 

a series of seven episodes now draw- lace in their parlour, the Leivers wlthout acwally buretlng only mm Leonie MeJUngers MiriMj 

ing to a close) has been to see how brothers at the farm. There is an a i ig hL Eileen Atkins as Gertrude ^pd Jff-ta^hat sfie wear! oer- Volume 2 

far he has resisted them. In the authentic materiality, too, .about the Morel is perfect, too— the right blend intended to denote* *her C#4 S*aH hw 

event he has gone a good deal less pub, the chapel, the baci«treeis of of mealy-mouthed crabbiness, keep- ro m an tic attachment to Maty Queen Edited by 

far than his professed ambition to S?' S where y ° U! i' hand ,S' off possessiveneas and o{ Scot5 but looking as l7 it had Jerome J. McGatltl 

make Lawrence relevant “In a year and Clara walk to tue spot wnere that’s-my-boy pride in Pauls artistic « ^ terraces of Ibrox or 

when unemployment will reach thev make love for the first time, achievements. In the wars of the H ® de ” p ar k, is wrong from the The purpose Of this edition, the 

three million » might have led us to I : is all there, eerily J den *g[ % Morels, Griffiths rightly resists the “ art p And Ma Mellinger is simply too first comprehensive one for over 

set-a^us Mpspra r .K ^d n o e ts t ic n e^^;h T e en ^oS y ■■ p s rTyrc' ls,oc T c,, H h ! 

—has not been the licence for we- sloping down to the Trent, the slip- Lawrence in later life came to feel f ea | Ure J s '» an d “almost hysterical of ihe known works and lo 

know-better revampings, but is ping-and-slidlng, the two fishermen, t j 1 at he 'had been unfair to his He5tgres *• that Lawrence created, print for the first time as complete 

simply a modest disclaimer, a way and the crushed red carnations. father, the novel is more balanced Respite lingering stares, there’s an addition of the poetical works as 
of acknowledging that however Jn other areas, however, the over- . , [m „ , .. , ■ ■ m little of the religious, brooding in- Is possible. More than eighty new 


as if it had Jerome J. McGann 

nR from the The purpose of this edition, the 
is simply too first comprehensive one for over 


closely Griffiths may stay to the enthusiasm of the BBC props 
text (and for the most part it has department takes its toll. The see- 
been very close indeed), omissions f ng off of William to London Is an 
of various kinds are inevitable. The excuse to uncouple an immaculately 
tension between Griffiths's socialist gleaming old steam train. The 
purposes and the restraints of portentous naming-of-Paul episode 
classic serial convention has takes place with the whites and 
resulted In one of the best adapta- willow of a cricket snatch in the 


lions of recent years. 


vicinity. Paul's early attempt to 


Part of the reason for the success knock the haughtiness out Clara 
lies, of course, in the nature of is overshadowed by some Akenfieia- 

V erfr emdun g sef f ekt 


— ■i n— g gg .some skinheads, who throw tin cans. 

Perhaps this is some laborious 
By Norman Stone point about football hooligans. 

T • ■ • After that it all drags on and on, 

ml - • v . « and thore are scenes of Hitler and 

^ r ^ nal0fBridgCtHitIer Women— not least, his half-niece, 

BBC TV Geli Raubal, who killed herself in 

— ■ September, 1931. I think, but am 

The bitile begetter of Philip «>t realiy at all sure, ^ f j o 

Seville’s production seems to have thing Has sometliing To do with t e 
been Hans Jurgen Syberberg's film relatlonship ^tween power and 
Hitler, the first part of which is a ■« i mor® temoteW. it might have 
collage of Hitler sneeches various somothinn to. do with the link oe- 
f^maV’deal Of tween Jtl t. . F™ "jf ™ 
ranting, accompanied from Unto to from one s * d kind 



. 18 possible. More than eighty new 

tensity (that “ wheedling the soul poems or poetic fragments have 

ffi i .ts , tt.c > .,r thaM ' 0 been acjdec, to .heoanen; more 

„„ than half have never been printed 
The failure is surprising given T w« 

Griffiths’s studious drawing-out of before In any form. This volume 
feminist elements in the novel: not contains Chifde Ha told, £35 
just Clara's lecturing at a “ Women's paper covers £20 
Social and Political Meeting” 

(“Women of the World Unite" _ _ - • 

banners in the background), but Pitt £Hld POpUlatl 
Mrs Morel’s interest in the Co- r 

Operative Women’s Guild and Jh© Patriot Minister an 
Miriam s complaining that men . *■% > • . . 

have eveiy thing". It is a good LODClOn OpInlOn-CIUrinj 
example of Griffiths's determination *u A o flUAn Voar<t War ' 
to emphasize political rather than ' , J e ? e l? n Tears War 
psychoanalytic elements of the Mflri6 rStSIS . . 
novel. The Oedipal theme ha.*! not 

been ignored (the shot of Mrs Morel This book examines for the Hr: 
running her fingers through Paul's time the reality and Influence t 
hair is frank enough, and ten -popularity' universally attrlbul 
years ago might have been enough C | H „ D , H Hltrl ' lho 


timeby tlmoPMfoglws ofthe be that I am imposing some kind 

readfw UicomnreheLFble^^an *2e- fecund, earth-motherish, stream-of. '■ Othello ”, a 1973 woodcut by the 
German ^SS^SSSi fv Dot consciousness sort ^ of chaos, a American artist arid Illustrator 
^Kdae fand related to h?r tableau which could only be com- Leonard Baskin rom the current 
novel ^ lELl £ Plated by my marching onto the exhibition of ftw work at the 

aether mllnS * vi?ft % set wearing a Pickelhaube and Cottage Gallery, 9 Hereford Road, 

getlter round a _ supposed visit Ot *, nrr a nnrtable IMJB- Hmnmater. London W2. 


to cause a minor rumpus), but it’s 
made rather less ''of here than in 
the bulk of Lewrentlan criticism. 

Lawrence’s Complete Poems, col- 
lected and edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by Vivian de Sola 
Pinto and F. Warren Roberts, first 
published in 1964, Is being brought 
out in a 1,000 page single-volume 
paperback by Penguin on February 


Pitt and Popularity 

The Patriot Minister and 
London Opinionduring 
the Seven Years War 

Marie peters . 

This book examines for the first 
time the reality and Influence ofthe 
'popularity' universally attributed 
to the Elder Pitt during the Seven 
Years War. It brings out the 
substantial connections between 
his political fortunes at the height 
or his career and the opinions of 
the wider political nation beyond 
par liamen t and the court. £1 7. 50 

The Science of 


&• £ pei.° g " n M yb“. x .iin, A Tif Human Progress 


Bainbrldge fand related to her tableau which could only be com- Leonard Baskin rom the current 

naval ^ mi plated by my marching onto the exhibition of ftw work at the 

e other munrf « ^aimnnapH vi?ft % set wearing a Pickelhaube and Cottage Gallery, 9 Hereford Road, 

Shier ™vS? Sd!r P Z(tr 0 thef. fn carrying a Mattered portable t>pe- Bays water, London W2. 

»12. In Liverpool. The half- writer. - - 

brother’s existence (like that of his 

■ Goes 'out, followed toy a furry aiumal 

true. 1 7 

, Ther. is a grew deal ot symbol- ■ "" 


month is a new edition (by David 
Hey) of Richard Gough's The His- 


Robin Holliday 


SLS “oE ^'slvemeentb*. bl*^ 


century rural local history (334pp. 
£2.50. 0 14 005841 9). 


directly through the perspex, fine country lass to be reckoned with. 


, » a grea* deal o£ — e 01 . pikkl Fulton’s Irishly plausible George Howe .-brings Style to 

Ai^nSv^miudntt By^ Stanley Wdfe • •• Autolycus, at other iP&ints make too Paulina’s steward and television 

ml m- S i 6 ^ l fJuuMstcj tt w explicit a distinction between pri- can give us a real baby as the infant 


on his failure to become an artist, 

aod .then quoting bits from Mein The Winter’s Tale 
Kampf, while film of hla iriumphant BBC TV 
day* is shown i— accompanied, for - - 

wme reason, by bits of Mahler, The: n , rtnane nt set - 


explicit a distinction between pri- can give 
vate end public utterance. Rhetoric Perdlta. 
is inhibited. Anna Calder-Marshall » ana j 


Jane Howell's direction is sensible 

"■ Al.. r* 1 


have produced a revolution In 
science over the Iasi twenty-five . 
years and progress in this field Is 
as rapid as ever, in this book the ■ 
author anticipates subsequent 
advances and suggests that 
eventually the nervous systems of . 
higher organisms and the structure 
and function of the human brain 
will be understood, and that the 
knowledge gained will make it 
possible to find soluttone to many 


is a _ sympathetic Hermione, but . too an j fluent Some pitfalls tare problems which fade society 

confidential at her. trial. Why Avoided. if Robin Kermode’s *odav. £6.96 • 


m.. t •_ „ , • . 1 ,.' Sicily, the furry costumes tell us. stated. His anguished -utterances the play seems smaller, flatter than 

l am not - -at all sure what the For Bohemia, the wedges turn nfi ed air. He avoids embarrassment in tne theatre. There is less sense 
£8S t Of the symbolism amounts : to. vel OW. the floor enrHflrPR .ranee.. He contrasts ln>a«<-l!f.n nmrino Ithu rharoptare 


S Sr5B SsESa fp.S r£*U 2 * v 2 S. Coronary Heart 
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exMrnts frftir Sie* grey, the floor U patterned nblack Jere my Kemp’s Leontes, Iwrroverted, un fobced. Tha set-piece dances we D SeaSei THe PocfS 
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. WWJS Sants replace skeletal trees, Nature never dull, but mannered, visually The bear looms and Andgows ■ 

r r ^ an - Clothing. including- L st -t | symbolism Is enhanced { but a r.»d- vocally, with m> respect for the cowers, 'but our withers are, PSBlna In prosperous countrlflBi . 

srenes In the foreground of . the , e t‘s limitations in Jana Hawaii ■ pentameter line. -■ , . uhwrung. Though, the statue scene aild Ha impact 18 increasing. This 

' ®? y nppMr ^ff Sbres (in Dra{ juction—ths latest In die BBC .individual performances are well is moving, the focus on Individuals: book giveft.lhe present knowledge 
coip^rr wearing either SA uniform ghakespeare' senes— deny ■ ■ the characterized —a powerful, deeply denies us the sense' of simultaneous about rink factors dlannosla and 
^ mqdern Nothing.; A little later. of the tele. f^ rSulina from Margaret’ Tyzack, involvement, the thrUl of ritual J “Jg™; 'SImSSt 

and -eyen .qiore mysteriously^ the, ro ^ lw , Q eaSlly Jgfn Luckham endearing as her participation as the stone is made trsaljenl, and on rehabilitation 

(the actor* ..JJ® ffi es 'SSaUhifi ilGated husband. Arthur Hewlett flesh. The. approach is intelligcm andjlq-style after a hear! attack. 
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The moral desperado of Craigenputtock 


By Peter Keating 

In 1933, the Professor of Rhetoric 
end English Literature at Edin- 
burgh University, H. J. C. Grierson, 
felt obliged to change for publica- 
tion the title of some lectures he 
had given three years earlier, from 
Carlyle and the Hero to Corfyie and 
Hitler, because, as he explained, 

* so entirely do the recent happen- 
ings In Germany Illustrate the con- 
ditions which lead up to, or at least 
jnalco possible, the emergence of 
the Hero as Carlyle chiefly thought 
of him". The terms used by Grier- 
son to register his shock at realiz- 
ing the possible implications of 
Carlyles teaching may have been 
new, but his sudden shift from ad- 
mirauon to revulsion is common 
In the history of Carlyle’s reputa- 
tion. Many of Carlyle's own con- 
temporaries felt much the same as 
Grierson. Matthew Arnold bad been 
deeply influenced by Carlyle, but 
that did not stop him from coming , 
to see the older writer as a " moral ! 
desperado ”. 

Interest in Carlyle has survived 
these periodic attacks, and nowhere 
more so than In Edinburgh. Local 
connections have a lot to do with 
this. Carlyle was a student at, and 
a Rector of, Edinburgh University ; 
some of the finest of nia early essays 
J* er ® h X st . published In the Edit. 

Jane Bb|,i,c wei > h 
HBddl “gton, and after her 
marriage to Carlyle they rented a 

hi^L. ln i ul ? h be£ora moving 
«“L 10 Craigenputtock; it fi 

M^ha P °J? n b t ,e ? c!a * m L ? I,h Walk 
as the spot where Carlyle exneri- 

encej the spiritual conversion that 
he was later to transfer to the Rue 

fi2teAW r and pr ° f «s«>r 

TeufflJsdrdckh In Sartor Resartus. 

As in most university cities with 
important literary associations, 
present-day Edinburgh’s concern 
with Carlyle is a mixture of pro- 
fessional scholarship and local en- 
thusiasm, though in this particular 

■Votes for poets 



s "' m,e ' i,^ ' rence ' , * 


case— evdn more strikingly, perhaps, 
than with Scott or Stevenson— the 
relationship between town and gown 
Is unusually close. While academic 
focus is centred on the massive 
transatlantic scholarship of the 
Duke-Edinburgh Collected Letters 
of Thomas and Jane Carlyle— nine 
volumes of which have now been 
published — and on the recently 
established Carlyle Newsletter, the 
town can also claim an active 
Carlyle Society which meets regu- 
larly, sponsors lectures and prize 
ossays, and publishes its own series 
of Occasional Papers. On the week- 
end of February 6-8 these interests 
and enthusiasms combined .to com- 
memorate— almost to the exact day 
—the centenary of Carlyle’s death. 

« 8 r fornial confereace 

provided the focal point of the 


repertoire of tired poeticisms. 
- The Letter . a short narrative/ 


weekend, various activities and con- 
tributions gathered around it which 
carried an air of having resisted 
coordination, as though they were 
spontaneous demonstrations of Edin- 
burgh’s fascination with Carlyle. 
Photographs and documents were 
displayed at both the central public 
library and the University library; 
there was a church service in St 
Giles, a dramatization, Carlyle and 
Jane, given by Tom Fleming and 
Edith MacArthur in Cramoad Kirk, 
i ou , r places associated 
with the Carlyles, and several books 
and pamphlets produced especially 
for the occasion. There ‘was also 
an unexpected opportunity to see 
two splendid Samuel Laurence, por- 
traits of Jane and Thomas Carlyle 
which the owners allowed to be 
exhibited publicly for the first time. 

The opening address of the' con- 


ference. delivered to a packed lec- 
ture hall by Lord Dacre of Glanton 
— formerly Hugh Trevor-Roper — 
conveyed an impression of Carlyle 
that would have fully confirmed 
Griersons fears. Here immediately 
we were presented with Carlyle as 
an eccentric rebel ” driven by his 
Calvinist upbringing to view history 

t ^ Btre of ® ivina judgments 
periodically executed by great 
men , and driven further by his 
faUure to fmd a suitable hero in 
the French Revolution, to move on 
to England (Cromwell) and then 
Prussia (Frederick). Lord Caere 
insisted that Carlyle must be 
a “°wed a place in the " intellectual 


The ot her speakers at the confer 
interpretations ^ 
Ur'yle wlnch were nmro attractive 
« ss (lisroiicvriing, and « saf l " fl j 

l. 1 / 11 lucre's. Owen Dud lev 

l-.ri wards purl raved Carlyle as S 
aggiussivu , Scottish educator, setting 
tiut to conquer London by hicS 
drams and .shock tactics, a man 
huiimud by the imago of Burns 
l.ithcr than Calvin, who was to find 
in his liLM'u-figiires a reflection of 

Si*„ wwn ,lt,| ,uc aspirations. J. Hillis 
Miller, concentrating on Scrfor 

*j ava “ 5 lo 1 s “ of this, the 

oddest of all Carl vie s books, to sun. 
port his content ion that it was a 
hi eroglyp Ideal .work about hlaro- 
glyplncs". David Daiches, gfelu 
the Thomas Green lecture as part 
of the conference, moved sensitively 
between the numerous paradoxes he 
described as characterizing Carlyle'* 
work— the bewildering alternations 
between compassion and cruelty 
authoritarianism and individualism' 
a transcendent and a factual view 
oi I ixe. 

The conference closed with an 

open discussion between speakers. 

I conveners and audience. Lord 
Dacre was not present to defend his 
controversial views, and an attempt 
to bring the discussion back to Car- 
lyle’s intellectuai links with fascism 
was skilfully deflected by the panel 
of speakers. The audience waa then 
invited to make one last comment 
It took the form of a plea for a 
modern annotated edition of The 
French Revolution. The astonished 
academic panelists hastily conferred 
and announced that just such an 
edition was on the way. 

Thomas and Jane, an anthology of 
letters selected by Ian Campbell, is 
published by the Friends of Edin- 
burgh University Lfbraiy (102pp. 
£6.50 0 905 152 018) ; K. J. Fielding 
a . leather Henderson, Carlyle and 
the Rectorial Election for 1865 and 
T. J. Johnstone, Rusfcm [or Rector 
/Carlvle Pnmnhlat Nn« 1 30m> and 2 


ot Goebhais reading passages from lflpp. 80p each) are available fwi 

I In A Doimufmavta 


of Goebels reading "passages from 

SSTBi the to Bitier as 

Berlin fell around them. 


Et in Aracataca ego 


By John Sturrwjk 


• : •• By Alan Jenkins -Xt 52*5- ' T"?-"' • 

V ■ , - ' . ° It ■ By John sturroc k 

'\l>- ; ' 1 ju£^liL B en%d fD lLr nt ^L- tB E nd <he Second World *P Macondo 

caded weak when outside to see a Massersrffife mc 'TV , 

..a 9" Mdvyn Bragg? ' and both Hughes and Causlw WlfS?i£SL 0,il J ria ?« n f : you paM ^"P* 6 

’ ''J WB saw three of agreed, giving it a "SSmng vata% advertising not Coke, 0 r 

, 

if;-. )v)r 1 ' ■ a,so * join in a ■ anonymous) . When Motion gave a * f? r “• Presidency,, a 

k' - cXf 8 *J n ^BPBatry and its ' nervous though sensitive reading nf _ messianic role he in no way 
&&S • Wstoricah moments". ;the ; piece at the close of The show, PD,ltics .alone ^ 

f (the .relevance of this dilcnsslon ■ Jtruck both by the haunting But w 2 nts t0 .write about. 

V- ^ given over largely ■ r Ild ei ^ odon conveyed such 1 note C fn ^ a name of 

• W ii™SWg beforo the Interested s«l* bsr t* 11 * Z 0 ?®? of Skin’s judg- seldom « S homeland, he is 
Public some of. those poems the - «!!?*.* Bbon ® 11 was perhaps over- T es fi nc6 * tbe I e * * ilce 80 

• -i - feS 8 f a ^“ Idfi?ad Pri»wortS. and 5tated ‘ ■ 

mtssm 
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m SS*™ ■pfsjft' isffiaa.iisfs 

- , a PwW* perform-- And. Michael. Hofmann were ^on 0 ' w O Om ^ ,a want. “Growins ub in 




benoath the 
tin. roofs and flaking walls; the 

bK r X Utter f tediura of *■ PlS 

being the proof we needed that this 
' llttle G ‘ brl,!l had 

the people who lived in AracSa 

hlnndflv “2 t . h0Se Wh ° died theS 
bloodily at times, and wore takon 

whiei e H brillianfi 'u hlte cemat ®ry of 
Macon do* aunt ahvays held thekey. 

2“„ d evidence of tho 

XnSSJr\ fc J* a «y*leal 

p , “ c founded on the prodiginus 

a?mnlfi 9P «h, U ! at f? n3 and f °ncles 8 of a 
SirTi 51 ®’ sfl ut-off community. Garcia 

Ssr 8u8g ? 8ted that it was the 
grandparents he lived with in Ara® 

£Sawssa?K 

t 

tlM S J?? rt ^ ly fulfil] young boy sit- 

ting aU alone : on a chair In a pre- 
If 1 ® liHS' Shakespeare Company 

Sy a ^» pe.W. Among the new orb ; 


was reaTs^. ! : ^"Plso'^ArhcateS 


, i hi « kmuinuiB uvui 

tne Department of English, Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. 


dominantly bare room was, one had 
to assumo, the novolist-ta-come, the 
escapee .who would put Aracatiaca 
on the mnp. But Garcia Mdrquea'i 
distant commontary, spoken * 
thousand miles nwny and fit another 
language from tho impeccable 
actor’s Engldsli we could hear, was 
nt odds with such sentimental film- 
ing. Ho was a loss styllzod child 
than this, lonoly maybe, but kepi 
pusy learning tho secrets of village 
life. Uo could not, as a child, get 
into tho company of grown men, 
but he moved remarkably easily 
through the society of women. 
Nothing of wliot that society can 
have been like found its way on 
to the television screen. 

The programme went better at 
those times when the scene change^ 
to the various towns to which 
Garcia M&rquez later removed and 
where he practised as a journalist. 
Even then, as passages from tne 
novels were read out, the gap gf aw 
immense between the noiseless 
townscapea and the packed, baroque 
prose of what we were asked to 
take as their fictional transposition. 
The interest was entirely In what 
the. novelist himself had to say, until 
one longed for him to be dislodged 
from his desk dn Mexico and made 
to revisit his birthplace in person, 
to direct the camera around it JO 
more ■ purpose. Ha surely would 
have known where to look- and 
abovp ail to listen, to retap; If » 
can stijl be done, forty years on, 
the sources . of his extraordinary 
literary achievement. 

Reward and Richard Padco in the 
.cast (April 22). Irf London, Michael 
Bogdanov will direct Beaumont and 
-Fletcher’s hilarious and Rarely ; 
seen T!\e knight of the Burtuna 
Pestle . at the Aidwych (April ! 4w> 
and In the same week 'the Ware*. 

. house in Covent Garden will begin 
f&'aeasbn: with a new play by Pat 0 * 
Whelan, The Accrington TOO. 

.'IIV 1 JtnrflaMvn a* tie a IKm? rinin2 .0* 
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Whelan, The Accrington raw, 
in- Lancashire at the beginning .or 
m First Wbrid War, The play « 
followed by - another new work* 
•Hjthif^Kurtishi'i OirtsJHrtei'' ' * 
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to the editor 


Modern Literary 
Theory 

Sir, — (Roger Scruton writes (Feb- 
ruary 6) : “It seems to me that no 
reason has ever been given for 
taking semiotics seriously as an 
academic discipline (no reason, that 
is, which is not already addressed 
to someone who believes that semio- 
tics is an academic discipline).’ 1 

While briefly exhilarating to 
those of us impatient of the preten- 
tiousness nnd misuse of language 
that often seem Inseparable from 
the "structuralist" approach to 
literature. Dr Scruton’s remarks, on 
second thoughts, merely serve to 
provoke tne counterquestion : 

What reason can be given today 
for taking the 1 humanist * or 
‘moralist’ approach to literature 
seriously as an academic discipline 
(what reason, that is, which is not 
already addressed to someone who 
takes its place for granted) ? ” It 
is striking that not one of your dis- 
tinguished contributors (not even, 

S uite, the eloquent and deeply 
umane L. C. Knights) is able to 
offer one. 

The problem concerns all of us 
engaged in the teaching of litera- 
ture, not just English literature— 
and the willingness to see literature 


in an ' international perspective is, 
Ironically, common to both structu- 
ralists and those responsible for 
the English Tripos at Cambridge. 
In «n> age in which the powerful 
intellectual movements of Marxism 
and modern sociology and anthropo- 
logy have cast convincing doubts 
on the absoluteness of cultural 
values, and in an age of activo con- 
tact with cultures in which litera- 
ture and literary studies have not 
enjoyed the privileged position they 
traditionally have In our own* the 
elite status once claimed for them, 
particularly at Cambridge, must 
now be actively defended if it is 
to be maintained. 

Pending a convincing restatement 
of the humanist position (however, 
there seems no alternative to the 
study of literature as a cultural 
phenomenon. (Literature Itself may 
claim comparison -with philosophical 
and theological inquiry, but the 
study of literature?) There can be 
little purpose, however, in studying 
literature without the acquired criti- 
cal sensitivity and empirical com- 
mon sense which ere an integral 
P*rt of "traditional” literary stu- 
dies in this country, something 
which has been Impressively demon- 
strated by Jonathon Culler, with his 
theory of "literacy competence”, 
and by David Lodge, In whose hand- 
ling of structuralist theory the 
rational and self-confessed subjecti- 
vity of traditional English criticism 
never risks vanishing Into the intel- 
lectual solipsism that often passes 
for objectivity among structuralists. 
•, Much is said of the Alitism of 
both “sides” dn the debate. But 
.perhaps a truly academic study of 
literature wdil be one which cart bo 
taken seriously by others besides 
the initiated.. 

RODERICK BEATON. 

(Department of Byzantine and 
Modern Greek Studies, King’s 
College, Strand, London WC2R 2LS. 


Sir.—Jmpressed as I was by 
your formidable symposium' on .the 
crisis facing die teaching of English 
at .Cambridge and, presumably, at 
our ; other, universities &e well, I 
round, myself : regretting .that., not 
only was no student asked w contri- 
pute an dpinion l ..but also that the 
interests of. the student body as a 
whole were often forgotten in the 
“taousnon of general - principles. , 
£ne ^honourable exception was 
Malcolm Bradbury, who clearly hqs 
: 7 le J® tddei \ta at. heart when he sug- 

■ d®? 1 “tat “ many ■. . cbihe into 
.English to engage, with the humane 
Pleasure Of particular books, and 

■ wb not always delighted to ba .in- 
, ■JfhCted in : the modes of : decon- 

stiuctihg texts, of engaging a urd- 
narrative grammar, and of 
“J^aslng Kterary theory ,l . For 
• ■' f\X5i-lv BS ’ - 5 ; raca ht graduate! of 
^^ridge, ' t . can drtty say that 
Suggestion here is eh- 
!? a? ly accurate.'johii Cayley, anfong 
‘ Ppers, dieritiqiied ... the . “ Solitary 


figure of the “ lonely student ". In 
my experience, however, it holds as 
true of literary study as of any 
other discipline that we receive but 
what we give. And giving, in this 
context, necessarily entails the stu- 
dent being left alone to experience 
an author, perhaps one should say 
a text, at first hand. Quite apart 
from the joy of solitary discovery, 
it is surely of crucial Importance 
that first-hand experience of litera- 
ture should be gained as far as 
possible from any critical control. 
By all means let the student then 
deconstruct the text, if he so 
wishes, and of course there should 
be teachers who can guide his pro- 
cedure— but only after his Initial, 
solitary reading. 

STEPHEN ROMES. 

53 Bateman Street, Cambridge. 


‘The Greek 
Language’ 

Sir, — In my previous letter 
(January 9) I quoted chapter and 
verse to show that John Chadwick, 
concentrating on the initial chapters 
of a book which sketches the deve- 
lopment of Greek from the Bronze 
Age until the present day, had been 

S ullty of three major misrepresenta- 
ons. His reply (January 23) which 
I have just seen makes strange and 
disturbing reading. My precise 
documentation is an “angry reac- 
tion”. He persists In the untruth 
of attributing to me (proud should 
I be!) E. Laroche’s important 
researches into the preGreek place- 


researches into the pre-Greek place- 
names (see my book pp 10 ff) while 
omitting to mention his failure to 
tackle Laroche at the Salamanca 
Colloquium in 1970. As for bis own 


work on the Greek dialects, I quoted 
the adverse verdict of an authorita- 
tive survey, one which since I wrote 
has been strengthened by the lead- 
ing Dutch scholar in the field. The 
results tally closely with' those of 
N. G. L. Hammond, who draws on 
Greek folk-memory, about the migra- 
tions period. Chadwick would have 
better understood the essential 
nature of the "Dorian” problem 
had he read more carefully pp 77 ff, 
where I quote a number of authori- 
ties who Insist that It is a complex 
sociological phenomenon and not 
simply a pattern of dialect peculiari- 
ties. 

There is another gap in his read- 
ing. My teacher Paul Kretschmer 
held that tho Greeks invaded in 
three waves, but soon after the 
decipherment I wrote: * The 

linguistic evidence does not justify 
the old 'hypothesis" (A Companion 


Reading 

Henry James | 

Sir,— A. N. Wilson, in his dis- 1 
agreeable and impBrceptive notice j 
of Susanne Kappeler's book on 1 
Henry James (February G), remarks ’ 
that as “ a true pupil " of mine she 1 
realizes that a narrative, “ If worried 
at sufficiently, will yield up its her- 
meneutic secrets”. This appears to 
be a sarcastic allusion to my book 
The Genesis of Secrecy , a work dis- 
liked by many but by none, so far 
as I can ga titer, thought to lack 
lucidity. Since its argument is 
approximately the precise opposite 
of the view Wilson attributes to me, 
we may reasonably conclude that no 
one need pay much attention to 
what he says of Dr Kappeler's boob. 
James, by the way, thought the 
reader should do half the work of a 
novel; Dr Kappeler is trying to 
explain what that demand entails, 
but such explanations will not 
appeal to a leisured class of critics 
who think it their right to lie back 
and be pleasured. Sometimes, Sir, 

I wish you would tell your reviewers 
that you already know how much 
easier it is to sneer than to think, 
and that you pay them to think. 

FRANK KERMODE. 

King’s College, Cambridge CB2 
1ST. 

Anglo-French 

Sir,— -In his interesting review of 
some of Flaubert's correspondence 
(January 30) Victor Brombert 
writes of Flaubert’s belief that 
". . . art could only come into being 
when the artist . . . accepted to die 
to life". 

Readers of French will have 
understood this at a second glance, 
others at a third, but it is still, as 
I’m sure Professor Brombert will 
agree; a fine example of France’s 
revBnge for Franglafs. Many writers 
in (English on French themes and 
ideas are thus afflicted, and the 
degeneration of syntax is the chief 
symptom rather than, as in Frang- 
lais, that of vocabulary. The condl- 
, tion sets in as veneration of the 
Word, and this leads rapidly to a 
: state of mind in which It is felt 
that no other words will do (than 
those used in the foreign text) and 
thus to literal “translation” which 
Is of course no translation at all; 
and thus to solecisms like the use or 
an infinitive after “to accept”. 


If English grammar and syntax 
are to receive more attention in 
teaching both at school and univer- 
sity It is to be hoped that transla- 
tion in the true sense will also be 
given greater emphasis ; even 


poetry is sometimes capable of 
being translated, and anything else 
worth saying or writing surely must 


S. F. STERN. 

83. Barton .Road, Cambridge. 


Brecht 

Sir, — Re “ Brecht and Auden " 
(Letters, February G), we agree 
with D. J. Enright on two counts : 
.that we did “not mean to suggest 
that [ha] claimed that Auden with- 
drew from the translation of The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle before 
Brecht had finished writing the 
play ...” (our italics); and that 
“it is unsafe to assume that all 
readers even of the TLS know every- 
thing ”. Indeed, we cannot “ rectify ” 
the accuracy of James K. -Lyon’s 
account of the translation of this 
play as summarized by Enright, 
simply because though we assumed 
that this was more or less what had 
occurred, we ourselves did not 
“ know everything ”. We therefore 
wish to express our gratitude to 
both (Lyon and Enright for enlight- 
ening us. 

The moral of this brief encounter 
would seem to be : beware of con- 
flation. 

TANIA and JAMES STERN. 

Hatch Manor, Tisbury, Wiltshire. 


Sir,-— D. J. Enright quotes (January 
16) from James K. Lyon’s Bertolt 
Brecht in America Brecht's answer 
to Helene Weigel’s complaint about 
the difficulties in the life of women, 
namely “Men shave”. 

As in so many other cases of his 
literary production, Brecht was not 
even original in this privately made 
remark. He had simply taken over 
an earlier aphorism by Kurt 
Tucholsky, which went (freely 
translated), “Certainly, the lot of 
women is not an easy one, but we 
men have to shave ". Karl Kraus has 
characterized this bohavlour in an 
untranslatable manner: “Als Knabs 
sei er oft an der Quelle gesessen, 
und habe sle nlemals angegeben.” 

J. W. BRUEGEL. 

21 Connaught Drive, London 
NW11 6BL. 


‘Dark 

Interpreter’ 

Sir, — Rosemary Ashton’s review 
of my book Dark Interprater 
(January 9) contains some major 
factual errors and omissions which 
I must bring to your attention. The 
book doe® not draw “chiefly” on 
Schiller. A cursory perusal of the 
dust-jacket, the index, or the first 
and fourth chapters will show that 
1 devote .at least as much attention 
to Schopenhauer’s The World us 
Wilt and Representation , and 
considerably more to Nietzsche's 
The Birth of Tragedy. Indeed, I 
would have been foolisdi if I had 
tried to 'base my disagreement 
with Abrams’s view of romanticism 
solely on a text which he uses as 
one of the principal sources of his 
argument. 

The mistaken view that 1 write 
from the perspective of Schiller is 
also responsible for the criticism 
that .1 “ puzzlinaly " oppose the 
word ** sentimental *’ to “ romantic ”, 
■when Schiller himself 'identifies 
the vwo terms. Since I use the 
word "romantic" descriptively to 
cover the poetry written -in the 
period and since I use the terms 
“ sentimental ”, u Ironic ”, and 
“ tragic” (taken from Nietzsche) 
to describe styles of awareness 
characteristic of poems .'written at 
different points in the evolution 
of romanticism, dt is hardly surpris- 
ing that I would see romantic 
poetry in its "tragic” moments as 
anti-sentimental. Other less substan- 
tive distortions of my position are 
also to be foiind In Ms Ashton’s 
review. A phrase she cites as 
evidence of -my “superfluously 
metaphoric ” prose ds actually a 
paraphrase of another critic. 

Finally she suggests that 1 
engage in a somewhat mystical 
exaltation of tho fragment form. 
Discussion of the fragment occupies 
about 5 per cent of the hook. 
Moreover, the statement cited as 
evidence -of my Germanically 
excessive taste for the fragment is, 
Ironically, an exposition of a view 


which 1 actually dismiss. Ms Ashton 
should have noted that I point out 
(page 184) that tiuere are obvious 
problems ” with the reading of 
romantic fragments which sbe cites. 

TILOTTAMA RAJAN. 

Department of English, Queen's 
University, Kingston, Canada K7L 
3N6. 


to Homer, page 83) and this is fur- 
ther developed in the book (page 
79f). Chadwick seems not to have 


Among this week’s contributors 


J ^meunqneo ... me . ' solitary 
; ^5 .WW has. tq. early 

. ?5 to frdnt of thd cation of Eng Lit. 
' to*t a deal of gloom has 

. attached itself, bjr way of well- 
■ totentforiqd : .sypjpptbyj,, <*i?owd i , 


noticed this and refers to his 
twenty-year crusade against 
Kreuchmerismus. 

Finally, tho dmnnatio memoriae. 
But for nis obsession with dialect 
matters Chadwick might have 
found space to consider the heart 
and core of the book, the chapters 
on the development of the literary 
languages and he “ might have com- 
mended some of the descriptions of 

f oetic and prose style”. But here 
am “ following, more successfully, 
the- example of . . . B.F.C. Atkin- 
son”. My omission of his name is 
merely an instance " of Palmer s 
habit of suppressing: the names, of 
petole he dislikes* 1 . I never met 
Atkinson and have not opened his 
boqk for half a century. 

I must confess that I find it un- 
rewarding to carry on a scientific 
discourse which operates with im- 
putations of “anger.”, and/ per- 
sonal dislike” end conjures up 
visions of international gatherings 
at which half the assembled 
scholars "jump up ind down and 

shout”. Ii. .R. PALMER. 

A 6073, Sistrans : 139, Tirol, 
Austria.’ ' . 


Blake and His 
' Commentators 

Sirr--The . last sentence ; of 1 my 
Blake review (February 13) was 
misprWted. It should have read:. 
“Too- many of the commentators 
want one la* for ^ The Umb’ end 


Gerald Abraham's The Concise 
Oxford History of Music was pub- 
lished last year. 

Anthony Burgess gave the 1980 
T. S. Eliot Memorial lectures ‘ Blest 
Pair of Sirens: Thoughts on Music 
and Literature” at the University 
of Kent. His symphonies have been 
performed in the United States : his 
Mr W. S.—A Ballet was broadcast 
on BBC Radio 3 In 1979 and his 
opera The Blooms of Dublin will 
be broadcast next year. 

Miles Burnybat is a Fellow of. 
Robinson College, Cambridge.; 
Humphrey Carpenter's books in- 
clude J. R. R. Tolkien , 1977, and 
Jesus (In the Oxford University 
Press Past Master series), 1980. 
Jambs Campbell is the editor of the 
New Edinburgh Review. 

Richard Combs is the editor of 
Sight and Sound. 

Martin Cooper's books Include 
Beethoveti— The Lost Decade, '1970. 
George Craig- Is Reader In French 
Literature at the University of . 
Sussex. . •• 1 •' 

Joseph Epstein Is the editor 6f The 
American Scholar. 

Gavin Ewarts the Collected Ewart 
1933-1980 was' published last year. 
Peter Green’s books * Include 
At mada from Athens , 1971, End The 
Shadow of the Parthenon, 1972. ' 
Phyllis Ghosskurth’s biography of 
Havelock Ellis was published last 
year. . 

Graham Hough is the author of The 
Dream ■ and the '. Task, 1967, and , 
Style and Stylistics, 1969. . . 

Geoffrey Hunter is Professor of 
Philosophy at University College of 


North Wales at Bangor. He is the 
author of Metalogic, 1971. 

Sir JohN Hacxett’s books Include 
The Third World War, 1978. 

John Keegan’s books include The 
Pace of Battle, 1976. 

Peter Keating’s The Victorian Pro- 
phets: A Reader from Carlyle to 
H. G. Wells will be published 
shortly. 

Virginia Llewellyn Smith’s Anton 
Chekhov and the Lady with the 
Dog was published in 1973. 

David Lodge’s most recent n6v6l is 
How Far Can You Go ?. 1980. His 
The Modes of Modern writing was 
published in 1977. 

Coun MacCabb is editing The Cam- 
bridge Lectures on Joyce to be pub- 


lished by Harvester Press. His. 
most recent book is James Joyce 
and the Revolution of the Word, 


1979. 

MichaEl' Mason ..Is a lecturer in 
English at University College 
London. 

Denis Matthews is Professor of 
Music at the University of. New- 
castle upon TVne. His ‘books 
include Keyboard M\islc, 1972. 
Wilfrid Mellcrs’s Bach and the 
Dance of God is reviewed in this 
issue. 

John Mole’s most recent collection 
of poems is From the House Oppo- 
site, 1979. 

Blakb Morrison’s critical study The 
Movement was published last year. 
J. Mordaunt Crook’s- books- include 
The Greek Revival: Neo-Classical 
A ttltudes in British Architecture 
17604870, : 
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Patrick O'Connor is the editor and 
publisher of A Tribute to Yvonne 
Printemps, 1978. 

Redmond O’Hanlon has recently 
completed a study of Joseph Con- 
rad and Charles Darwin. 

Richard Osborne Is a regular con- 
tributor to Gramophone; 

Carol Rumbns’s most recent collec- 
tion of poems, Unplayed Music , will 
be reviewed shortly in the 7*LS. 

Norman Stone’s biography of Hitler \ 
was. published last year, • 

John;. Sturrock** books include 
Paper Tigers ; tke Ideal Fictions of - :• 
Jorge Lins Borges, 1977. 

Kim Tapun is the author of Tke 
English Path, 1979. 1 

D. M. Thomas’s most recent novel. 

The White Hotel, was published 
earlier this year. . . .. 

F. M. L. Thompson is Directoir. of 
the Institute of Historical Research - 
and Profeskor of Histoiy at the 
University of London, ' • ( 

Mary Treg ear’s Chinese Art was 
published in 1980. 

MarV Warnock Is Senior Research 
Fellow of St Hugh’s College, Oxford. 

Her books include Imagination, 
1976, and. Schools of Thougfit , 1077. .*■ 
John Warrack*s books include Carl 
Marie von , Weber , • 1968, and 
rcfcflikowfcp,' 1975. 

Stanley Wblls is General Edltoir 
of the Oxford Shakespeare. . 

Jonathan Wordsworth is the'author 
of The Music of Humanity , 1969. 

‘John Ziman is Professor of Plwsics 
and Director of die H. H. wills 
. Physics Laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of Bristol- . • • 







Rituals of defence 


Desert desecrations 


Z I Z ”, . Bur the author’s talent for des- implications, especially in the - - . 

By Jennifer UgloW crlblng how the bizarre and irra- c ?'^ ]es attitude to tiieir own n r<s\an 

• tional can fuse with everyday nor- children. In Europe Freud has By u3l6D utr&ffSOIl 

■' 1 mality gradually transforms a beei ? .reinstated es providing a 

MARY ELSIE ROBERTSON * rather commonplace story Into a sy^ol'c description of the process '.Lg.L!' 1 ’!'. ■■.■■l 1 1 ■ .■ '.'■■u ' 1 '» ■ '■!■ ' 

After Freud V, ltty Bnd ab ?°™«8 tale. The Freu- % which power relations between AtAS W i L UAMS : 

iro A - , dlan convention, as familiar and as ™ e 8exes are interpreted iby the 

iiwpp. Albany : State University of difficult as the chess convention in developing consciousness. In the Holy of Holies 

87»5 462 J reSS - W - 95 ' AHce e,irov * h the Lookin S Glass, United States, greater emphasis 382 „ p Granada fG g5 

87395 462 9 removes surprise while enhanring has been laid on the emotional n ??f'inn7 ? 

— •’ ~ mystery. As in Alice, and es in apprehension of gender identity, 

« You’re not renliv analysis, everyone blends Into, or and In particular (In books such ■■ ■■■ ' 

mswSm ir&Ejm ut&gm ss.s«s 


doubling. As for Kawdiff's youiM 

mid champagne-glass 11 breS 

wife— the epithet has been unuS! 
since .Xocstter s Rubashov inSS 
"SNOWY RRK acts n-TTvn,..i a PP f « 


mmm tmw 

SSStambi Dr Si? ! be,I ;y» l mlrrors *>”' »* W.l«rt •»** 'bojom of th, family.' All J “ill £ “l 11 " E , 

live life mos? Intensnii » il de J"7 mother Nina. Victor uses Lee as a fc h° 8e daddies and mommies and SL 60,11 ",u* 

remove ». There « ...5LJ?!!? *“b«hute for his step-daughter si / tera *««d brothers. What e can ffiJTCSSi- JJ 1 “£ ™ ad> ? s , 
parallel between thp d Kate * and so f° rt h. of worms I What a mess 1 11 The Icted by some Islamic 

„; w e l n r jja formal selec- . , message to Lee Is " Free vourielf *■ sects - The 8oal of the mission is to 

£$* " f littJ ® blobs of *2 this comedy of psyches the f ™ *«“«« • convince the Arabs that Allah thor- 

E 81 ” 1 which convey the golden *Mder becomes implicated in the While the main characters do oughly disapproves of the price 

rhi ,t «rf««nl?i™! nt r C ®**d Process of detection— perhaps the H . nd ?“ Te they char S e »r their oil, and to con- 

rne re-digesting of gobbets af scores of misorints are reallv a doomed and trusting denendenev found m^riv mho 


E a, “ l .which convey the golden reader becomes implicated in the While the main characters do ougbly disapproves of the price 

rhi ,t «Hjlnl?i™! nt r C ut“ cape v and pr0CBaS °f detection— perhaps the H . nd ?“ Te . £rom the y char K e for ‘heir oil, and to con- 

nuirMteostaKB of gobbets of ex- "cores of misprints are really « doomed and trusting dependency found them utterly. 'The man who 
ac«£? c !j n t ?" a, y 9, . s ‘ « hlc h promises scattered clues. The title After 5 an . «“eptance of uncertainty, organizes it is a ruthless and giggly 
JhiwLnS ,ke P rimH > Pleasure of Freud is both a comment on a world ™fY do not altogether free them- Frenrhman. mountainously obese * 
cniinnood. in which psychoanalytic explana- f®"® 8 * de ? pi J® ®°»e genuflection die ultimate paymasters of the 

Lee and Walter are frozen on the " ons can become stock excuses and ro “* e ™ me cleansing break, operation are the Russians, 

edge of maturity, forever looking —appropriately, In the context of Sf breakdown. Robertson suggests . 

feck, with Freud as their guide. « society of art historians-Jike the ! h « continuing pressure of history Although it nowhere aspires to 


br uurni lie fins to uioiwub 

sharpen two pencils — always two— of tbo i 
and roll up his sleeves"), and Lee The i 

b y . ambr a«dng the flux ("I flail sections 
wliitlw. rarrLj —in.. _ni— ' : sections 


1 the master. ™ «*«■ She also offsets the ™ [ h % lat€ “ mlllai 

»• -Si M *nd «J T bl. SSS^J^AT& 

ctions of the novel subvert cllch4s fcmsts, dinosaums, andent buildings tbe * r hu E e neropla 

r presenting Lee .and Walter not ice and thaw_ hih»maH nn their way down the d 


t nowhere aspires to 
of literature, the story 
y enough conceived, 
, well told. It is replete 
a mlllenarien specula- 
getty. On the final 
ots bail out and leave 
aeroplanes to make 


saar n fi*.s aswriata aiwwi i - 

=>msat & ss^sttuts 

with Ms legs croised rabbin a hi! ^ hard put i° U 40 come to »*«■ Their 

fingernails m Sil ^ land mrt of — — 4 ve away-stolld 

*«e* r .ta8 « the performance” In John Calder reissue next week ^ 

addition, as a matter of course, ho Short Stories 18004900 , horse" cleverer f h!n IS* 

Buffers grave castration anxieUes. « dl4 ® d by_P°uglas Gifford <350 dd. «! 


v-. ii Hum nei 

band’s subsequent breakdoivn. 

The setting Is, perhaps oi 
Rose, wearily familiar: a 
academic copmunity given t 
ties and affairs. Added to til 
several other predictable 
□lents: a bravely humnrnm h. 


nd affairs. Added to this Vro uo,luvin ,» nor orotner tavoured and 1,1 w*. me collection in- lithe, young, and eh 

I other predictable ingre- 2V ap f ctil V? the little wand between 2r 0rk V . Sco ^ Stevenson, at Muncarter’s exec 

e a ,h ra ^ e Jy oumorous deserfp* *2!^ . d ®« l«ng for a ftf “» fan Galt WilUam accent jandthe ff£ T&ZtoEZ 

UjP. Nn of domesticity fl ri , hefS st c lint0d others Margaret 0,i P hant «>nd cliff, a good chap sort of chap ill 

hildcare ; the dulling nature L. . . ' vas , on « of my otners - in a , tough but frayed and self, 

diurnal round (Xate MUlett’a “vourlte atorta"), then resignedly irayea and sell- 

ness ” is repeatedly invoked) ; provin 8 herself by .peeing standing U" j . • 

the strength, understanding «i P °n c * im h»nB the gymnasium until IH fttlRQl 1 CT1*1 1 pfl ft 

independence of women as f ,naI t ba J|^hed from the boys' team A '-'llvu l vUllj LI U'W Ll'llfil 

»d to the weakness, egocen. *2 a humiliating ceremony in which — 

and iMmdklnn »r A. She Is forced to learn the RnitiK.n ^ itl. . . . ... 


NO 402. in BWh^sTTM 
(Better now to refer directly 1 
Time!")’ AllcB0rv of V«nui«i" 

The accuracy of ilie book on Anh 
matters also leaves something to bS 

desired. Hie misspelling of Wilfred 

TMri* 1,10 I dci, Ilf icailoa 

of the clean desert Arab” with 

honest Johnny Turk "-these are 
minor matters. The miscasting of 
Ah dinubi lolib ns the MahdL or 
Messiah, is nut-for the howed 
message is meant to speak to all 
Muslims and most Muslims arfl 

Sunnis , and expect no Mahdi- 
in so far as they expect anything 
of that kind, it is the return of Jesni 
as the renewor” of tho faltk. i 
Again, none of the principle Shl'ite 
sects who do believe in the coming ' 

of the Mahdi ibelievc it will be (All. ! 

The main candidate, that of the ! 
“Twelver" Shi'itcs, is Muhammad 
nl-Muntazar, the twelfth Iman in 1 
line of descent from All. 

Holy of Holies is also rendered f 
offensive by the Intensely racist ' 
views of many of the characters. i 
Alan Williams is, of course, entitled 
to e what he does int0 *he mouths 
of his designedly unsavoury charac* \ 
ters, in the interests of fictional 
verisimilitude ; but he shocks when 
he reveals Rawollff, who has been 
presented throughout as someone 
of basically sympathetic if flawed [ 
character, to be almost completely 
unmoved by his part in the murder 
of half a million people (Rawdiff 
utters a perfunctory "God forgive 1 
me", but is concerned only by die 
news that he cannot see his wife i 
and child again, and reflects that 
stopping the " Islamic Revival ... \ 

in Its tracks “ is " no mean achieve- - 
ment”). (Williams not only shocks, : 
he badly miscalculates too : since 
Rawcliff seems to be a character 
whom Williams Intends one to like, 
many readers are likely to take { 
Rawcllff’s outrageous attitude to be 
Williams’s own. A'vdhu blllahl min 
ash shaytan er rajlm. ; 


03 ii mess - is repeatedly invoked) ; paving neraen oy peeing standing f I j 

a " d fhe strength, understanding Sf ^“hing the gymnasium until H ACT PA 

and independence of women as ? nal fe banished from the boys' team A '-'llvu L vU. 

opposed to the weakness, egocen- *2 a humiliating ceremony in which — 

tridty and parasitism of men. At , 8 Is forced to learn the Freudian ~ =a5== ^==s^=" 

first the brew does not promise „ on lhat " anatomy is destiny *’. R v T| 

wall, although Mary Elsie Robert- *[ er ot ? e sensation of power is when .* liV ** ^HOmaS 

son manages vety well a -wn» she pins down a bullvinz emmin — - 

8 ™” rto . n of routine sex, and a wlth a Wfe (alas, poor Walter). ^ ' 

— y now tMi ). parody for It does have serious E? PIaJn Russian 

p-’- ' • " ' — Translated by Richard Lourie 

m " 1 1 **'■ 


The plot reads like a parable and 

R remonidon of what was later to 
appen to the author. 

i« I he a 5 ylE , I s S la . fa , slightly ramb- 
ling, and with little of the humour 
which characterizes his later satiri- 
cal masterniece, The Life and Extra- 
ordinary Adventures of Private Ivan 
Chonkm. There are Gogolian 
touches, however, in tho second long 
t 10 * 1 ?' Fr ?n? an Exchange of 

as 1 jl v 


; t* Bribin’* best-known and moat widely 

J n n, 0Ver 1 " lnd « d of publishing^ 
K “ ^ °P ! “ioas and concerm of tho dons 

Jo^u|^oHo^« “ ,nfonned artlcl “ 0" “ very 


A/ouers \unaccouurably < s 

Vladimir Voinovich was expelled ca ^ ed " By Mutual Correspond- 
from the Writers* Union in 1974, ? nc ® in flie editor’s sleeve-note.) 
one Week^ter SOlzhenitsyn’s depor- i u “ i 1 or Sergeant Ivan Altlnnik 
tation to the West He had bravely jencies ^himself as a Jadykiller, but 
supported Solzhenitsyn and other at second hand, tlirough 

^ssldenu, but not because ’he Wnt- P® n -frlendships. He paints fantasy 
SL5 914 <™y«rpng political! comr p !®i*! refl of almse If In letters to 


, m * V* a urasiu* _ ■ . m rn . UflCIHa 

Si* an ? a completely apoHtical ® ny « the women, nor even intends 
person. I. have never held- literature', f 0, 1 hy coincidence q train- 
h® a . pa|, t ot politics ”, He faSJV he has to take at the army's 
attracted Persecn*. Uh 4mj.. oenest oromisan m KtHno 


r = articles 

*** ■ 

oert^; : .V r ;• 

: ;,|i '■ 


fSS' “ktbrt adnSts iJ a ‘ - R i 8 * 1 * c / awIed ln 

^.the ttiost etrlking diarac- JffiH?' \ 8 Sightly lame. He the safe 

formth^mSS;*” 0 frhtah meet him 01 ” te th ’ a £ k P g ther(1 to bnoom... 

part . of thia nfaed- HT i 1 ”* X ithout being sure he just as 
iany ef fai, earlier work. >. )«« *( eep the appointment with " Skurlatak 

'ssiaffl&iteS' ssr» 






d:' She Is afmqst grotesque, ^ 
j he ^.der ere then 


: donA s M 40r ■ESS- 

^^/lor lmowfltxan- *ept«*y-offlce. And 

-T& M if must be M^obi AW U ff^ to throw^off 

8 "Wpeetors Come, and for w . “binik never escapes, 
a Ayblle ev«n they arh dubious about - «2L.?l ak *^* p ^e slcu|h ^f wet 




d She never re-enters the story, but 
a the subtle implication is that there, 
at least, was an- honest pen-pel. 
b- The author’s gift for grotesque 
ir humour is fully reveolea in “ A 
]. Circle of Friends ”, a chapter 
a. withheld from Chonkin. The 
a friends in question are Stalin 
n and his sycophants, thinly dis- 
g guised under comic namos: Berle 
if end Krushchev, for Instance, sre 
is Leonty Aria and Nikola Borshchov. 
i. Stnlin himself is Comrade Kobo. We 
.) see thorn; all together on the night 
k before Kobn’s most trusted friend, 
it Dolph, launched his invasion on the 
U Sovlot Union. Voiuovldi’s grotesque 
y •■treatment of n bunch of rogues * 

0 moto successful than Solahonitsyn* 
r satirical over-kill In the " Stalin " 
a chapter of The First Circle, In hi* 
s secret room in tho Kremlin, VpiiW 1 ' 
i- vich tolls us, Koba " spent the 

s finest hours oil his life in peace 
s and quiet j there, hidden from 

1 everyone, he would sometimes sleep 
) with the old cloauing woman who 
j crawled In every morning through 
s the safe with her bucket ana 
> broom . . . 

5 „ J ust as funny, ln a drier way, {* 
t "SkiMJatsky, Man of Letters" 

} Skurjarsky, a nineteenth-century 

l writer Who has written little or 
. nothing, fantasizes intimacy with the 
: great. His influence ;Ms' been 
i enormously beneficial, he claim*. « 
hla . friends Alexander (Pushkin) 
and Nikolai (Gogol ) . His vanity 
and 8elf-de]uslon turn him,' in the 
end, into an odd kind of nerOi 
unintentional dissident; for “ 8 
declines, .whatever the cost, .« 

■ retract his claim to the authorship 
of ad eloquent letter of political 

, protest. The cost to him Includes 
incarceration In a mental asylum- 
The collection has its dull P 8 * 6 ^’ 
and there la occasional heavy- 
; handedness— signs thet VOfuovlcn 

■ was stlll learning his crelt. He W 
; not at ill helped, oy .an aW raa r 

American translation : Andhow i 

• ' agreed the conductor, who’d gotten ■ 

: Into the habit of agreeing wijh * JJ 
passengers , Rut the evuw n « 

of an Impressive talent . Is clear w 
these early places.: and evidence o* . 

: .a man' too naturally ajia ■ Imogen w, 
good-hearted to he quelled P? 
persecution; 

i,ii • -fn '-ui;..'*! i-.i vw-. 1 ’ ‘‘ : 
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Places where they sing 


By Michael Trend 


NICHOLAS TEMJPERLEY : 


village band in the long tradition teenth century ; the various reforms congregation cannot hear one dis- son . ■ . openly disassociated- 

which stretches from the Refor- of the eighteenth century which in- tdnet .word" wrote Erasmus dn the himself from the singing” for this 

mation to the present day. eluded the rise of the choirs of early sixteenth century.- Cmnmer reason ; in 1562 a Fellow of -Merton 

Although many of the individuals charity children In urban parishes considered that music in church College, Oxford, showed his -distaste 


involved in this stor-y are 

colour Ful characters, the account the more rustic style of performance voutly ". Various efforts to embel- a college feast (by snatching the 
of these long centuries of mEUrical in rural areas ; the itinerant music lish the very simple musical styile psalm book -from out of the hands 
psahn singing will mainly appeal to teachers ; the -effect of -Methodism, that resulted from the Reformation of one of Ids colleagues. One 
professional musicologists. For such of the Oxfonl Movement, and of the therefore met with little success. In example in particular brings home 
readers Professor Temper ley’s book rise of the Evangelical party ; and its most extreme foams—" lining how jejune the musical life of B 
will be the cornerstone for a gener- finally the rise to supremacy of the out ”, for example, where the clerk parish could be. A guide giving 
atlon of study in dts field. He has hymn. or minister would read aloud each advice to parish clerks (not, one- 

gone into the history of .parish The storv of church -music is In Hne of the text before it was sung— notices, to priests) of 16B5 included 


stor-y are —this continued to Victorian times ; should be sung “ distinctly and de- 
the account the more rustic style of performance voutly ". Various efforts to embel- 


^ of these long centuries of metrical in rural areas ; the itinerant .music lish the very simple musical atyile 

The Music of tne English Parish psalm singing will mainly appeal to teachers ; the effect of -Methodism, that resulted from the Reformation 


for the singing of metrical psalms at 
a college feast toy snatching the 
psalm book -from out of the hands 


Church 

Volume 1. Text, 471 pp. £36.50, 


readers Professor Temperley’s book rise of the Evangelical party ; and 


Volume 2,’ Musical examples, 2I9pp. will be the cornerstone for a gener- finally the rise to supremacy of the out ”, for example, where the clerk parish could be. A guide giving 

fio 5Q atlon of study in dts field. He has hymn. or minister would read aloud each advice to parish clerks (not, one- 

ramhridfie University Press. ^one hto the history of parish The atory oE church music is In line of die text before it was sung- notices, to priests) of 16B5 included 

catnonage unuemij 1 dhurch music, largely new ground, pant alsn the story of nhurch »«hi- the -music would have become almost an alphabetical Index of psalms- 

S mmmm JSSJ i mi . . in great and precise detail and his te cture affecting as it did^the me-aningdess. Professor Temper ley suitable to special occasions: " An- 

book also contains an extensive appearance end ddsappeeranca of alao p oint8 out how very slowly the gels, Assizes, Atheists, Blazing 


Before the appearance of Nicholas 
Temperley’s The Music of the Eng- 
lish Parish Church, everything 
worth knowing about the subject 
wds to be found in the works of 
Thomas Hardy. The splendid local 
bands and choirs that one so often 
meets in Hardy’s novels end the 
grand old musicians that appear in 
his poems happily represented the 
essence of what one felt to have 
been a great musical tradition. 

She -turned in the high pew, until 
'her sight 

Swept the west gallery, and caught 
its row 

Of muste-men with viol, book, and 

how 

Against the sinking sad tower- 
window light. 


oook oiso contains an extensive appearance end disappearance of 
bibhograplw of music nUecfloni ga fleries, choir snails and organs, 
and secondary works, with a fisU i ndeed the organ o^ld bo la ken 


terries I psalms were sung, 

There were those who . felt that 


and helpful Index. The second "T rrii^iufeaimat There were those who . felt that 
volume contains the many musical Sv «L^frime. Hbv4m come into hsrif was iricked and popish. 


comets or stars. Conspiracies, Sark 
cloudy weather. . 

In the past century and a half, 


volume contojns toe many musical any ^ ven time . Having come into ThTp.rimn iP.Hp-v WtuT^ wM r. however, he "musical" party has 

examples winch (both dlustrate disrate et the time of iths Reform- slowly -won almost complete ftaoen- 

points made an the text and will 8tifUli it di , d not reaUy rea p P ear in c*** m \< danev- Professor Temperiey la par- 

semre as a source for possible per- t h e towns far two hundred yearn. -jJfi-I — C » rioislarly S»od on the -move from 

formance. When [t did it wa8 often instidled 5ujjJ * £ .L nBil JL» "hv a Parody to hymnody and gives an 

Beginning with the revolution in »»{“*■ SioiS wanton so?? hiriSg mJ to a “ e » ei “ c ^ ra “ a ^ t J on ^ Aa V [ c e ’ 

English church life resulting from iftTra. -S* tickle the ears and flatter the fen- *ymn U 0 ^ s u * n “ Jj* 


ciiKiiHi uiuikii me 1MUUU15 i.uui — i - , oin r»- D,..k „i,i I, __ Liuie ulb cars tuia rianiici lus ibu- .t __J 

the Reformation Professor Temper- JJJJJ ' Z “de® ”■ In 1562 *^ er0 was « motion ^2* ? r h SSfrriJooera'clinl 

ley describes the effect the chief re- n ®? t thp^rl^h Introduced into the lower house of 

ligious movements of the succeeding JSESf the Convocation of Canterbury to 5® 

generations had on the development cbfl ^ and con^e- » a j| cu riou s singing and ba 

of English church music (English B 8 * 3011 * m inestimable blessing . playing of the ^gans This atd- m 

cathedral music is a subject that Tho problems that preoccupied tude constantly reappears ; in the cMiturv— 

has been dealt wdBh «t some Jength tile generations between the (Reform- middle of the last century a 'low- n n Wt HrldBaa 

by previous scholars). He goes on to ation and our own times have a church preacher pointedly elms© as ®* V ffhan W Hliama and the 

describe the radical practices of great consistency. Music was held to his text “ And let all the people say iM.iJSHFS 


by previous scholars). He goes on to ation and our own times have a 
describe the radical practices of great consistency. Music was held -to 


tne convocation er canter miry to j- _ F 

S^a 0 ri? e "f al L C, Ss ? ' ll, &a attf Thera hive rontinuST^ be 

M.Hp lnLiJlu, S unportmit cont-ritoutums to thia 

a 1 .low mwement in the present ■century— 
I?li d 2h J as in the work of Robert Bridges 

npnSf Vaughan Williams, and the 

» Mhn Wpl!lJ h I2a2f Hi publication of The English Hymnal 


window light. gome of the eariy extreme Puritans ; obscure a proper understanding of Amen". John Wesley attacked the tn thfiiltTtrazv nf the 

Professor Temperiey fills out this the popularity of what became the the sacred words. " Modem church "complex tunes which it is dmpos- SSJu lft and faLve <oased con- 
agreeable picture, placing the “ old way of singing ” In tite seven- music is so constructed that the sible to sing with devotion ”, and .. u problems for t£«Sts of 

Tnrnino tnu/arHc Tho Hina 

iurning towaras 1 ne King sasis?As 


Tnfm'nn trax/arric Tho Hina r'XnrST™" 

I urning towaras l ne King 

„ T u 1 , * s=jtfr* preMrved from SSSsSIf 

By John W arrack xr , , , i0 « „ aB c M n the tramps with lUhlia through the formwly served for P™™ 11 ® that few parishes sing psaions at all 

J Not, indeed, until 1963 was full Alps, t he alarmingly scurrilous being used at that ^tiine, for the end ^ oongregatimwl ringing 

‘i - ■' permission given by the Wagner reiniirks about friends, newly ex- psalms. He considered this to be as ^ pointed psaJitis de -particularly to 

RICHARD WAGNER ■ grandsons for this new enterprise, posed here, the vigorously practical bad as using Malm -tunes f ° r J>ro- bfi hymn lias taken 

RICHARD wAGNER . whJch ln thoroughness and effi- advice he gi VflS t0 an op era house fane words. One recalls Hardy’s oveTcompdetely, and aEt/hough new 

SMmtliche Brief e ciency completely overtakes all pre- 0 n nerf arming Tannhituser and to humorous and sad stoiy Absent- ,are fireouentilv 


RICHARD WAGNER: 

Sflmtliche Briefe 
Volume 4, 1851-1952 

Edited by Gertrud Strobel end 
Werner Wolf 


which In thoroughness and effi 


E Balms. He considered this to be as 
ad as using psalm tunes for .pro- 
fane words. One recalls Hardy’s 


ttmTfnr ft.*. lhat parishes ring pselons at all 
—the end of congregattonail ringing 
”, “ of pointed psalms de -particularly to 

rSnfE iHhmEaI be regretted. The hymn has token 
recalls Hardy’s Qver com pj e tely, and although new 


■>■!< . • ■ « r » utuuuthiuu us if® v m.m inroB. jlug aLiuevsi 

Spffl: .WWi Deutscher Veriag Bayreuth Archive, and have been still a quarter of 
(dr Musik/Brettkopf. newly transcribed by Gertrud seems beyond th 


of a century away, 
the reach of even 


TeHis's Canon. 


ROBERT HARTFORD (Editor) : 

Bayreuth i The Early Years 

284pp. Gollancz. £12.50. . , 

0575 02865 3 cern for detail. Fifteen volumes gathered to witness his triumph, 

--"--i— ^ were originally planned; It looks as Robert -Hartford's enjoyable 

With the coniauaness that merited 88 thou sn they, like Wagner him- anthology shows. Lilli Lehmann 
all his actions Crirsd out SB,f * contemplating Siegfrieds Tod describes working with Wagner, 
letters to tStS the latest volume, are going to how his dramatic sift enabled him 

SrT g u 0 & sa 

ssr n, " ntl “ “ “ b0 ,1,e WM'fflsa 1 : 

|pf d JUS Cnaiily, thl, ™ . cruci.1 g TSUSB? SUSSST* 

JTSS-j'tt zdL*SEBSi -JSBSK 


newly transenoea oy uenrun seems toeyono uie reacn at e¥H» 
Strobel; the annotation, scholarly Wagner’s dreams, exiled and trbs- 
apparatus and, not least, the very trated as he was in Switzerland, 
lucid introductions are by Werner jy et in ,i876 f -Europe’s crowned 
' ‘ ‘ ‘ intellectuals 


parish churahea sLnce before 1696, 


Then there were those who felt a while ithe majority of th? tunes date 


Wolf, who Is meticulous ln his con 


AUHI UWP HWU « --- - 4 _ t ml _ 

certain disdain for popular singing from the nineteenth century. The 
of any kind. The type -b well known EngUah are Immensely conaesyatiive 
from our own day ; it ds an attitude in tbeor singing wwtdicM ; In dhurch. 


that* the “iproereMives tiie har- and Professor Temuehley’s book 
mordum peaty — clearly advocate in makes one realize that -when the 
Hardy’s Under the Greenwood Anglican chuwAautmwitiea mock on 


Tree? from the seventeenth to the the task of reforming the Prayer 


nineteentdi centuries Professor Tern 
parley observes “riie average ipar- 


Bqoik diey acted very wisely -hi 
leaving •ube Hymnal alone. 


i-* “Ci Ft rrc ?; tUK > ment or ms meas. volume i lucre- preserves Intelligent -detachment. 

la which he outlined his ber, 1830, to April, 1842) took him &rieg, sharing Tchaikovsky’s misery 

srdstic intentions and which dates from the first two operas via Riga at Jje leather and confusion, w 

J»m the years of the latest volume t0 Paris ; Volume 2 (up to May, impressed in. rather a muddled -way. 


from the years of the latest volume 
of letters, was a significant title : 
ne required tho support of thosa 
who shared his vision, scattered 
though they -might be. 


1849) saw the successes of R/enzi, Hanslick‘s reservations are mare 
Der fliegende Hollander and Tann- sensibly argued than most of ms 
hiluser and the drama of revolution readers have supposed. The English 


enough they might be. and’ flight : Volume 3 (up to Feb- visitors, notably J. IW. Davison of 

It was, of course, the great episto- runry, 1851) covers Lohengrin, the The Times, bring with them tiietr 
lary age, with the posts sometimes first Swiss years of exile and the own brand of invincible obtuseness, 
as quick and often more reliable development of his ideas about Subsequent Festivals brought the 
than now; and the letter was a myth, and doses with the comple- pilgrims in the vast (waves that 
marvellous form ior the Romantics don of Oper «nd Drama, In the J^ ve nev er since died down. 


to use, not only as a frame for 
passionate or cordial exchanges, 
fet as a way of. trying out ideas. 
Remarkably few of Wagner’s letters 
seem to be addressed to posterity, 
to the course of his life he wrote 
“me 5,000 : his score probably 
overtakes Berlioz, now at 1,367 and 


new Volume 4 he sends this work Parsifal showed from the start that 
to Ludwig Feuerbach, who had fc could stimulate, nervous flip- 
accepted the. dedication of ‘ Das pgney, as it did even in Ernes* 
Kunstwerk der Zukunft, with the f^rosn; Delibes consoled himself 
hope that "in spite of the apparent y^th the thought that tbete were 
limitation of the subject, .the whole a t least les gins h> Act Three, but 
work will be worth your perusal ”, Mark Twain was defeated by a worn 

- In which " there is a hermit named 


y*® age of forty -a even in the new . 'Feuerbach’s idea? were important Q ur nemartz’whti stands, on the 6tage 
French edition, and even Tchai- for Wagner in.tlhese <moritiia.. Some , j n , on ^ spot and practises by tne 
k ! v «W, now on 4,«39 hi Volume 16b times bis enthusiasm ■ - took. siHy ^r, .wHUle fir* one and then 
a V the new Russian editloil but 1 forms,- as when he describes to - anot her character of the cost 
with less than a year of life to go. Theboor Uhlig on December 29, endures -wbat he can of it and then 
Naturally these composers* letters 1851, how fihpy lhad muddledly cefo. retir6# ^ ”. The ever-practl<»l 

have previously beT^ iriduouslv brated Sylvester rather than Christ- Rlch ^ d Strauss . is^U ewe - of 
collected end published in alI U owi^ maA - 'But he was not -die only iwtri- t he financial, benefits of keeping 
ner of volumes • but ‘this is the age Egent person to be carried &w^ by the work .permanent^ exclurive to 
of , the' Complete Edition. WagnePs Das Wesen ■ des Chrlstentitms ~ Bayreuth. _ One of mbe only ri^rors 
letters tp Llszt wwe pubUshS in Nletzscfce arid Aforx we fowren^,; to sense : the unlqueness o? P&sifal 
1887, - those to Theodor Uhlia in .and George Eilot : was even tb®n writes well of itt quality, and of 
1.^88, and- soon T *?.inWatry g wtka about to embarkirpon het EngliAh. "word? continued 
under Way.withCoslmasup^vlsing, ^roldtion^^l^jwjuct forj* ttat • we^barfly - noftce j!-*™* *■ 


eftiori .idea 1 of C&rietieq- fir°riLJuJton«iuwcian, ; 
aresaon'of myth' needed VlrffinTa WBolfr 1 — ■. . , 


*«to] Pf icaJ .that it Vrbujd Hiva the^ "F«mt^cl*m.«ea M « 

startltea even Mozart)!’ Further ity as an oxiptwston of myth needed Virginia Wbolc. ' 

^“'fPpryklon ** was -provided,, for to settle further Into. his rrtitid ; and . . ■ ■* ■ , , , ■ ■ 

rofe Nietzache letters by Nietzsche’S it Was Wagner’s rimeentratton .on volume .; 2 - of ■ - Coslma .Wagner’s 

tister: we shall see. hoiv extepriVO the nriture of toytii, and • Diaries;* edited by Martin Gregpr- 

, «-:-Waa.-..whenV "'-the present edition 1 varies to We ovhi ideas, that turned . x>ell]n - and 1 Dietrich ■' Mack, hai 

1 thaf period. Not until n oW Him -towdr^® The H}ng. / Its thew recen tly been published in ah Eng- 1 

if 8 ™ -r| been 4 proper 'acholatly . no«hs we can :<olkrir hto, > haying, ush' translation by Geoffrey Skelton 
^vestlgatfaq arid ' full - publication briilnd' Lohengrin ^n (1,200 pp. ‘ Collins: £20 r 0 00 216189 

lUatarlfil. { .-Pam4lv OI ROfiwnHti .■ : Tha nrlolnal Hflrmdn edition -Of 


in notarial. 


• SftSaitatf Z^engriti^ 

Ing - 1 idi , pehk of Rt^oaptid xh e original C 

.'.Aunyila 1 • '-With' tWB I- nnln M.A , 


: £20. 0 00 216189 
German edition -of 
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J '20 volumes £850, 


PAY FOR TH£ NEW GROVE 
OVER 2 YEARS BY USING 
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For further details contact: 
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The soprano on show 


By Patrick O’Connor 


TV. PORTER WARE and THADDEUS 
C. LOCKARD Jr i 

P. T. Bornum .Presents Jenny Lind 
The American Tour or the Swedish 
Nightingale 

204pp. Baton Rouge : Louisiana 
State University Press. $20. 

0 807 L 0687 9 


The American years of Jenny Lind 
were first recounted by C. G. Rosen- 
berg in a little book called Jenny 
Lind in America, published in 1851, 
as well as by P. T. Barn uni himself 
in his memoirs. Struggles and 
Triumphs. Until the appearance of 
this new book, these were the prime 
sources of information about events 
which were to set a pattern for a 
whole genre of star-making. In their 
previous collaboration in this field. 
The Lost Letters of Jenny Lind 
(Gollancz, 1966), the authors wrote: 
"Hie tour is something that merits 
much fuller treatment . . . there are 
many fascinating details waiting to 
be discovered." Evidently the last 
fifteen years have been fruitful for 
they have produced a substantial 
volume which is os much a tribute 
to Lind and Bam uni as it is to the 
air of excitement with which the 
Americans always received even the 
most outrd examples of nineteenth- 
century European artistic endeavour. 

It Is pleasantly ironic that Lind, 
a lady of classic Victorian morality 
who longed to dissocinte herself 
from what she thought of as the 
"sinful” stage, should have 
achieved her ambition through her 
partnership with "the greatest 
showman on Earth ”, Although 
dedicated to publicity and profit- 
making, Barnura was a complete 
Victorian himself; what has come 
to be thought of as old-world 
courtesy, scrupulous honesty and 
teetotailsm combined to make him 
the ideal impresario for Jenny 
Lind. Despite her pious, retiring 
nature she was as eager as the most 
voracious prima donna to earn as 
much as possible in the service of 
her charities, especially the academy 
for girls that she had founded in 
Stockholm. Barn urn’s circus antics 
in publicizing the tour may have 

E erturbed her from time, to time, 
ut she never complained. She was 
aware that it was these very prac- 
tices which made sure that every 
American, in a country in which 
she had been unheard of six months 
before, should be aware of her 
passage through their midst. 

A wag of the day summed' up the 
situation neatly when he rhymed: 
So Jenny, come along I your’e just 
, the card for me, 

And. quit these kings and queens, 
for the country of the free ; . 


1 We’ll welcome you with speeches, 
and serenades, and rockets, 
And you will touch their hearts, 
and I will tap their pockets ; 
And If between us the public isn’t 
skinned, 

Why my name isn't Bantu m, nor 
your name Jenny Lind i 

This is exactly what did happen, 
on her arrival in New York on Sep- 
tember 1, 1850. A crowd of twenty 
thousand stood before her hotel 
until nine in the evening, in the 
hope of catching a glimpse of her. 
At midnight two hundred local 
musicians serenaded her from the 
street accompanied by twenty com- 
panies of New York firemen bear- 
ing torches. Tills was not an iso- 
lated Instance, the tour seemed to 
Inspire romantic gestures. For 
instance, on September 26 Jenny 
and her entourage boarded the 
Empire State steamer to travel from 
New York to Boston. In the early 
hours of the morning, while die 
boat was passing Fort Adams, the 
officers there played a serenade as 
a compliment to the singer — 
because of the late hour few of the 
passengers were aware of what was 
taking place and Jenny herself was 
asleep. It seems symbolic of the 
whole tour ; even with the enormous 
publicity and enthusiasm, Lind can 
have had little idea of the great 
impression those concerts were to 
make. 

AH was not entirely sweetness 
Rood manners and 
ola-rashioned charm were compli- 
mented by hissing crowds in 
Havana, dissatisfied audiences in 
inadequate auditoriums and angry 
crowds who had either failed to 
obtain rickets at all or who had 
Ireen swindled by ticket tout 9 . More 
than once the soprano had to make 
an undignified exit through the 
back window of a building to avoid 
a wrathful public. 

This tour remained for Lind the 
most momentous of her career, for 
during It she was reunited with 
Otto Goldschmidt, a young musician 
whose acquaintance she had made 
in Germany the previous year. He 
joined the troupe halfway through 
the tour ; six months later he and 
Jenny were married In Boston bn 
February 5, 1852. A reporter of 
the New York Home Journal 
wrote punningly: "With what she 
has seen of the world and of the 
stun for husbands, Jenny Lind has 
probably come, round to whence she 
started — choosing by tbe instinct of 
her heart. Her Otto-biography will 
show -how wisely.’* 


this scena from a cantata totally 
forgotten even amidst today’s bel 
canto revival. Despite the inclu- 
sion of this and other operatic 
Items, and the Handel and Mendels- 
sohn oratorio arias which Lind loved 
to sing, the real show-stoppers were 
the “ Bird Song ”, the “ Herdsman’s 
Song ”, the inevitable “ Home, 
Sweet, Home” and the “Swedish 
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one of the earliest phonograph 
machines. Of course this has not 
survived— even If it had, the primi- 
five recording would be inadequate 
to give us a hint of what the voice 
was like. Ut is therefore to contem- 
porary accounts, several of which 
are reprinted in this volume, to 
which one must turn to establish 
what exactly it was about her voice 
which so captivated a whole gene- 
ratron, both In Europe and America 
—in an era which bad heard Mali- 
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ra trail, both in Europe and America 
—In an era which bad heard Mali- 
bran, Grlsi and Sontag, ifust three 
of the more celebrated ,prima donne 
who sang the same repertoire. 

The reviewer of the Daily Ameri- 
can in Nashville, where Jenny sang 
on March 31, 1851, gives one of the 
most vivid descriptions: 

The extrema burst of her voice 
in the upper portion of its reg- 
ister is far beyond tbe ordinary 
range of sopranos and she has 
acquired the power of moulding 
the higher notes entirely at her 
will. "By this she is enabled to 

E reduce some of the most aat'on- 
ihing effects upon the listener. 


At this Stage of her voyage, the When, after a musical play 

supporting soloists remained con- through the lower and more ord- 

stant, under the watchful eye of Inary Compass of the voice shB 

Julius Benedict who conducted all bursts forth in tones clearer and 


stant, under the watchful eye of 
Julius Benedict who conducted all 
the concerts. Throughout the tour, 
Lind was accompanied by the two 
flautists who played a double obli- ' 
rato in the aria from Meyeheer’s 
A Camp in Silesia; so popular was 
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higher than we have ever before 
beard- from any singer, her power 
completely astonishes the aud- 
ience. Another of the more spec- 
ial beauties which particularly 


The avant-garde conservative 
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Echo Song ” which one critic 
blithely referred to as being of the 
“ Tyrolean stamp . 


By modern standards her recitals 
were extraordinarily short — six 

items per concert sung by Lind her- 
self, the selection varying from 
town to town but with one of the 
favourites always on the programme. 
I would have liked a catalogue of her 
entire repertoire on this tour as 
one of the appendixes (which in- 
clude a further selection of "dost 
letters ”) — it would be interesting 
to see how far-ranging the musical 
taste of America allowed her to be. 
At the, end of her stay, when she 
was no longer under -Barn urn’s 
management but arranging things 
In tbe quieter way that befitted a 
newly-wedded matron, a corres- 
pondent begged her to include 
more uplifting music with which 
to educate her audience— not tak- 
ing into account the necessity of 
also entertaining them. 

Late in her life (she died In 
1887) Jenny Lind is supposed to 
have made an isolated cylinder on 
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Tlw most admired of any itavn now on exhibition at the groat 
■ , i . . ruir 1« Button. 

A ” Jenny Lind” stove as advertised in the Portsmouth (New Haven) 
Journal of October 19, 18S0, from the book reviewed here, 

mark the voice of Mile Lind is and devotion that they engage the 
the unexampled quality and deli- attention over nmny trivial transac- 
cacy of its piano . . . as for her tions. There Is one phenomenon 
trills nothing could be more cor- of publicity which is not explained 
rect— -more rapid— ^r more thor- — that of naming quite unrelated 
oughly musical. The transition goods for sale after the artist 
from the nigh to the low notes is Jenny Lind bonnots are under- 
rapidly effected and seems as s tan dab I o, but cooking stoves and 
though it cost. her no effort. horse blinders seem unreasonable. 

The fervour,, passionate entreaty Was Barnum in fact tho father of 
and- even abandon of her singing this seemingly modem woney- 
ere described in this and other re- making device which was embraced 
views quoted. These are qualities with such enthusiasm by the 
not usually associated with a singer “ P°P ” merchants of our own lime? 
bast remembered usually for her Professors Lockard and Ware are 
perfect end even vocalism. to bo congratulated on writing * 

y ... . . book which adds considerably » 

Lmd s American tour may seem our knowledge not only of ths main 
!*“.* i* y L a Pf ck on the panorama of participants but of music making 
musical history, but the authors and showmanship in America 
nave such single-minded Interest before tho Civil War. 


By Paul Driver 

BAY AN .NORTHCOTT (Editor) s’. 
The -Music of Alexander Goehr 
117pp. Schotts. £2.95, ' 
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Two ybarj beforfi Alexander Goehr's 
fiftieth birthday, a small symposium 
hos app eared to examine tho nature 
. , genuine, already substantial 

oeifuha. It is an 'overdue tribute, 
- but .Aen- Gaehr’a conservatism has 
. little- favour/ ;ln the 

SSL Jtaure symbolic, of 

.: K® 5W tow shaken -into 

•-’Sssj*?* 1 Festival with < his 

1 2JS* Gold ,* loeatee 

fe? ? fl tharWaJter iGqaKc of 

th® . teachings OfSchoonfrarg • dia- 
sejninajoc of- the innovations of 
' J 1 ®, rfl *oIutioiiaiy 

•i '• iPSKSAiti ■ 1 ; Professor, 

v academy, 

>- ir^ t SfS? hr * ad ^woys drawn back 
, - D ^ha narrower, more tnodbh 

JOBK'r* , I S«d ", 'be 


magazine The Score, he was insert- 
ing common sense into the prevail- 
ing clouds of. dogma and absurdity. 

An artist is related to the tradi- 
tion foam which he comes, and this 
bond has little .to do with rime or 
progress., There is no common 'only 
way* to any future stage; ell art 
Is new art and .all art is conserva- 
i live” _ 

Against Darmstades insistence on 
pre-determination and the con- 
tlnuous presence within a work of 


! r • * ■*w«*ys urawn back 

more modish 

V, iii SSflKJi- wfol, of two tngtos- 
begin: and end 
^455 4t nbver : entirely 
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miities as demanded by any specific 
maten l and individual inventive* . 
25*®'. To, the infusion of Cegefsm ^ 
that Darmstadt began to permit 

iri^eilK repI1 i^ wUh Ws own 
artistically, rsalisric version of. 

. chance operations Ou r text- 

.. 110 full of -examples of 

' • nSl , ?ld contrapuntal combi- 

. nations, which, we. feel, enharice the , 

BEriSL 10 * th ? mSS, . 

>■ marw0r ^ Ba fuse and grow into 
a new. conscious, creative .Jdeb ” 
s .Answering Pierre Boulez :in the TLS . 
JP"S he wro^e; "When : 

wpoWenii;6a-.«B.; 

; toneity and fantasy? How can tha 
freshness and the^ ^fostiScriw reTe- i 

Syr 

•■JffoWjfttoD or non-sequitur Wa . 
v|omerimM stumble on the ' new 

• t!2Sf 80 “ ni profile (Boui<Sa 
formj of our , time." 

aadaftft 1 
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have ono single purpose : to explain 
why a particular worlt of art makes 
its specific effect a much, needed 
truism at a rime when the distinc- 
tion between simplicity and false 
complexity was dangerously obscure. 
But the formulation reminds us that 
Goehr is one of few contemporary 
composers to have pursued tha 
“specific effect” ATSSSsSl 
“■f ^“Malnlng awareness of the 
analytical dimension. Ad. extremely . 

■ supple, radical " conservatism ” has 
ensured that Goehr neglects neither 
« e ■. ®“ lo ^P, na l uniqueness that 

> finally justified a musical statement. 

JSE^ble . note-to-note 
coherence without which creative 
successes, however effective or 
ingenious, are only temporary. 

■ assuagements. . So a work like the 

Trio of . 19«Trtfcula»s .■ 

cSstenH*^ IWorytic). expression in a 
ctasslcaliy precise grammatical fqrm 

• de^r 8 f< ? rcfe ilt> .: one .T think, could 
' JS*. HoRbWiv. • la the ttost 

fLiSf 1 «Mi® l -plSiIectioh for' 
s logjcsi, analyaable : unfolding « the 

S ense, os Holloway; sees lL of a 

suoiis ebb-and-flpwl He deliver 

somq sharp Insights in the process 

about* for eXtople,; iGoehrt “52 

lucfance m brin/rfijs] m J c t Z% 

• °T t toa deflnitq end ” j or his 
norm of textiire as being "the 

. . . -y.itic -- .iv. -J'l: 


nervouriy-articuiated punctuation- 
mark .but his. passionate defence 
of music as “feeling and move- 
mem”, or as “glorious mud”, is a 
little too personal. In any case he 
allows that Goehr's Hesitancy and 
asceticism are put to creative use 
in the best pieces Poignant feel- 
ing Is rendered through starvation 
of the medium employed ”). Hollo- 
way ends, back-pedalling, by prais- 
ing Goehr for the very thing — 
aspiring to a classical “ grammar * 
—that he sepmed earlier to hare 
been condemning him for. 

Though- provocative, Holloway’s 
critique shines out here as a model 
of how to write on music: bold, 
evaluative, handling musical con- 
cepts in an elegant, non-technlcal 
L nd J, I ate , mannflr - Too frequently 
1 are reduced to the 
HS-.®* technical programine-hotes, 
which. . tediously describe what is 
S: tp hear anyway, if one Is 
X*!* a technically, Bavan 
Nprthcptt’s discussion or Goehr's 
recent music shows how It /should 
oe dope. An' astonishing mass of 
information, explanation and com- 
ment - is here compressed , . into 
scarcely, a dozen pages ; sometimes 
too densely; for leisurely reading it 
tr bo, but invariably , 1 repaying 

closa- attention. ;.:. Works are not 
described but placed, and evaluated 
m tqeif context. , Northcott helps 

one in . futhniH uiUfl, sr.11... • ■ 


points to Its aesthetic consoquonce*. 
a restoration of tho distinction- 
betwcon idea and accompaniment, 
a restoration of the luttl as to* 
harmonic frame of n piece; ■ 
mal validation of such distinctive 
features as stridont ostinati and wg. 
uso of “choralo” or “developing 
variations. 

Earlier works, which fall 


Nortlroott’s purview, do not alwjg 
got tlhoir due. The hi^dy ' n “ 1 ?o 
dusted qualities of Pastorals op j 1 


o?*!® 17 Sf fejwo Choruses of 1962 
aftbr which Gbdhr's music * simply 
worked —and,;, more important. 

Oil* ■ 3. i,i? - ,.j.; If. : ; 
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or of the op 24 Romania tor ce ij 
and orchestra, are not satisfaetony 
dealt with by Julian Rushtort in 
lengthy description of the or®* 
tral music. Hugh Woods 
essay on the choral works 1 is 
descriptive approbation. 

Nesh’s consideration of the chwiw* 
music 4s probing and suggMtive,^ 1 . 
tortuous In expression end on 
abstruse. Bill Hopkins’s trestmjj 
of the solo piano pieces is f 
to detail but weak in it® i u< 4?j ] S 
and his style, one must add. • 
horribly veihohe. Melanie U® j 
supplies a ^dipped, clear accoyn . 
the piuslc-thcatre Triptych 1 « 
70); and David Drew an energy 
investigation of Goehrs qwy 
scale opera to date. Arden Mtm.v 
A new, very «rand *me 

gress which 

recently premibred choruses dw* 
the Great is Fallen. The iW'g, 
tions of this project, both 
(a return to Badh) . and_ 

(a sort of Buripidaan view of-® 1 ^ 

narlanism), ere the svbjecror 
second, and conduding ' nterv l 
with the composer. • ■ : ,,,,.,- 
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By Wilfrid Metiers 

MARY CHAN t 

Music in the Theatre of Ben Jonson 
397pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. £25. 

0 19 812632 8. 


Music and Tempest, those arche- 
typal symbols which nervade the 
poetic dramas of Shakespeare, 
weave a woof that deeply affects 
us because the interactions of the 
two come to us through the feelings, 
thoughts and actions of particu- 
larized human creatures. Bur 
although Shakespeare's genius, in 
the context of the plays, alchemizes 
metaphysical abstractions into flesh 
and blood, generalized- symbols 
nonetheless helped to shape the 
world Shakespeare was born into. 


Images of Music and Tempest, 
synonymous with Order and Chaos, 
moulded a Renaissance social philo- 
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sophy— which Renaissance masque 
formulated in theatrical projection, 
creating a ritual of humanism. It 
is thus no accident that Ben Jonson, 
the most intellectually “ conscious ", 
philosophically cogent and morally 
conservative of the great Eliza- 
bethans and Jacobeans, should have 
devoted himself with more or less 
equal energy to drama and to the 
masque. As a playwright he 
favoured satiric veins : negatively 
In that he pricked bubbles of social 
pretence and presumption, posi- 
tively in that he did so by reference, 
to concepts of order and of value 
that belonged to the past. This 
view of order as a social ideal as 
well as idea he “bodied forth” in 
his masques, which represent not 
what we are but what we might, 
indeed ought to be. 

The snag lies in the fact that as 
rituals of humanism masaues re- 
main metaphors. Individual human 
beings are not put tp tho test, re- 
fined in the fire, as they are in 
Shakespeare’s plays. In so far as 
Jonson the dramatist deals with 
11 real 11 people they are usually 
either villainous of inane, and are 
therefore either destructive or in- 
capable of the fulfilled human har- 
mony that his masque-philosophy 
envisages. This is why Jonson** 
achievement, though powerfully im- 
pressive, is historically limited, as 
Shakespeare’s isn't. We learn from 


Jonson's plays much of human crass- 
ness, malignancy and folly that Is 
directly relevant to us today ; but 
by his vision of Good we arc not 
changed, even In the twinkling of 
an eye, as we are by Shakespeare's 
redemptive insights. 

Mary Chan's book is important 
because it is the first attempt com- 
prehensively to analyse the relation- 
ship between Jonson’s plays and 
his masques. She sets the stage 
with a chapter on music in the pre- 
Jonsonian era of the Elizabethan 
theatre, commenting on the ways 
in which laments, -battle-pieces, pas- 
toral dialogues, catches, dances and 
polyphonic consorts were employed 
mostly as conventionalized inter- 
ludes, though occasionally with sym- 
bolic intent. All this material is 
familiar, but is here neatly pre- 
sented ; as are the brief accounts 
of tbe leading composers — the two 
Ferraboscos, Robert Johnson and 
Nicholas Lanier — who were to be 
Jonson's main associates. 

Jonson inherited these musical 
traditions, but was not a man to 
employ them adventitiously. True, 
his first two Humour plays offer 
no scope for music ; but when, in 
Cynthltfs Revels '(presented in 
1600), he first used it extensively 
it was with dearly defined, if not 
totally convincing, purpose. The 
play is a hybrid between realistic 
drama and the allegorical mytho- 
logy of masque, since it celebrates 
the 11 real " queen Elizabeth in the 
guise of an 11 ideal ” goddess 
Cynthia, and sees ideality as time- 
defying, against the backcloth and 
backchat of the time-serving 
courtiers. The music cuts both 
ways, at one moment embracing the 
temporality of a frivolously mori- 
bund human society in emptily 
euphoric dance measures, at tbe 
next moment incarnating the 
atemporal order of a spiritual 
vision, unrealized but not neces- 
sarily unrealizable. The play is 
about “the moral significance of 
bad poetry”, as Dr Chan puts it; 
and ends with the hope that if the 
ineffectually “ real ” people of 
Cynthia's court could emulate the 
example of the Queen herself, good 
poetry end the good life might be 
restored. Dr Chan makes a case 
for the piece’s merits without per- 
suading us, or herself, that the 
denouement is anything more than 
a wish-fulfilment. Nor was Jonson 
so persuaded, judging from the fact 
that he relinquished the hybrid con- 


vention and, having found himself, 
said what lie had to say either In 
the form of comedies that appear 
to use music ironically, or In 
masques in which the music in con- 
junction with the dance acts out 
the -moral order that Is supposed to 
justify the poetry. In masques 
negative emotions of ironic impli- 
cation are banished to the 
periphery of the antimasque, and 
are dismissed in being trivialized ; 
indeed antimasque music was so 
perfunctory that it was often im- 
provised and seldom written down. 

Not surprisingly, Jonson’s use of 
music in nis plays becomes subtler 
the more nis imagination is 
engaged, and is richest in his 
masterpiece, VoZpoue. One cannot 
merely say that the Fox, singing of 
love and/or lust to Celia, is proffer- 
ing values false because temporal. 
Though sexual love may “die” in 
the act. the however amoral huma- 
nity which the marvellous poetry 
purveys cannot be thus readily dis- 
posed of ; especially when it is 
reinforced by tFerrobosco’s elo- 
quent, even noble, music. Dr Chan’s 
account of Yolpone embraces lite- 
rary and musical criticism of con- 
siderable perspicacity, helping us 
to understand how the play's 
resonantly human relevance depends 
on its moral ambiguities. In her 
discussion of The 'Devil is an Ass 
she is intermittently illuminating 
but more confusing In her handling 
of the moral issue. Perhaps Jonson 
himself was ; but though wittipol’s 
exquisite song “Ol so softl O, so 
whitel O, so sweet is sheet” carries 
ironic implications In that, while it 
is being performed, dotty Fitzdot- 
treli enters, unseen by Wittipal, 
one cannot maintain that the gusta- 
tory imagery presents the girl 
merely as a choice morsel to be 
gobbled up. The tenderness of the 
venbal rhythm, enhanced by the 
rarefied loveliness of the anony- 
mous musical setting (assuming it 
was written for the theatrical per- 
formance) reveals spiritual illumi- 
nation within corporeal delight. Jon- 
son’s Perfection did not entirely 
eschew temporal reality. Even 
though he did not fully understand 
the equation as Shakespeare did, he 
wouldn't have been the great poet 
he is if he had claimed that no 
such equation existed. That Dr 
Chan is aware of It too is manifest 
in her admirable chapter on Shake- 
speare’s two masque-Hke plays. 
The Winter’s Tale and The Tempest 
She doesn't say that she includes 


these plays, which might seem 
extraneous to her main theme, 
because they demonstrate what 
Jonson leaves out, or falls to 
grapple with. None the less, such 
is the effect of the chapter, in the 
context of the book. With Shake- 
speare, the masque’s resurrections 
occur perennially, now as then, 
within individual human beings, 
including you and me : whereas 
Jonson's vision of a world reborn 
remains within the context of his- 
tory. 

Dr Chan’s account of the . 
Jonsonian masques themselves is 
introduced by a chapter on the 
philosophy of masque distilled from 
Costlglione's Book of the Courtier. 
This material is well-worn and 
perhaps less deeply revealing than 
Sidney's Arcadia; so the chapter is 
dubiously justifiable if one regards 
the book as a contribution to 
musicology and literary scholar- 
ship. But it has a place if one con- 
siders the book as a study of a 
little-explored genre addressed to 
the general reader, and the detailed 
discussions of Individual masques 
have the merit of sending one to 
the texts, to discover or rediscover 
a body of distinguished poetry. Yet 
although the book incorporates a 
substantial anthology of beautifully 
printed masque music, it cannot be 
said that Dr Chan takes us much 
further towards understanding the 
relationship between poetry and 
instrumental dance music (as dis- 
tinct from song) within the masque. 
Any such undertaking may bo 
doomed to unsuccess since masque 
music is of its nature ephemeral. 
The ritual of humanism was acted 
out as aristocratic masquers and 
their audience were Identified at 
the evening’s climax, and the 
Golden Age became here end now : 
or one could pretend that It was, 
unless too drunk on wine nr self- 
esteem. The vacuity of most 
masque music must be its uncon- 
scious admission that the vision was 
illusory, “ like this Insubstantial 
Pageant faded”. In contrast, the 


sinewy elegance of Jonson's masque 
poetry Is not illusory, but its moral 
strength la intellectual and Its tone 
stoic. This must be why it sounds, 
for all its sensuality of imagery and 
rhythm, both austere and elegalc. 

- Jonson's phase of Intensive 

masque-creation -left a legacy to his 
theatrical work when he returned 
to the playhouse. As Dr Chan 

demonstrates in a fine chapter, the 
point of The New Inn is that 
although Jonson no longer claims . 
that an image of Perfection con- 
tained in a song could represent- a 
golden age made actual, be does 
maintain that a mental image may 
enable the audience to "rejoin the 
real 'world with a new understand- 
ing ”. At the end of the play Lovel 
has a vision, “ my dreame of 
beauty ”, which recognizes a distinc- 
tion Ibeoween the “Love-Mi " of the 
sports or revels and the “ Love- 
well " of the play. This snakes the 
play morally exhortatory, like 
jonson's early -work, but at a deeper 
level because prompted positively 


level because prompted positively 
by love, instead of negatively for 
the unmasking of false appearances. 
So although in The New Inn re- 
demption does not happen to us 


agency of Shakespeare’s Lear, 
Her ml one, Alonzo or even Caliban, 
we at least leave the theatre for the 
real world knowing what is at stake. 
Similarly in his last, unfinished 
theatre piece. The Sad Shepherd, 
Jonson returns to the pastoral con- 
vention with a difference, for it 
relates allegorical mythology to the 
miunmings and seasonal festivals of 
demotic tradition. As Dr Chan puts 
it, “ the countryside of Jonson's 
allegory is not a fantasy paradise, 
but is fully -realized in verse which 
takes us back to the directness and 
unity of Jonson's praise of country 
life in To Penehurst’*, Again, this 
is at once a strength and a limita- 
tion. No wonder this shepherd Is 
sari, - making verse that is simul- 
taneously tough and valedictory ; 
as the wayside grafitto has it : 
" Nostalgia ain't -what it used to be.” 


The composer’s hand 


By Dennis Matthews 

LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN I 
OPUS 59 No 1 
£80. 0 85967 546 7 
Opus 59 No 2 
£75.0 85967 547 5 . . 
Edited by Alan Tyson 
Scalar Press. 


The first 


Beethoven’s 
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. Razumovsky ” Quartets mark rite 
unpresalve launching of a new series 
« music facsimiles by the Scolar 
cress. Tbe remaining one, op 59 no 
« promised later bb part of a 
continuing enterprise that seeks to 
make available' a number of hitherto 
unpublished autographs. Many 
potential buyers will he put off by 
the prices, which are high eyen by 
inflationary standards. They are, 
however. v.rloVi oka 
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Printing to distinguish the different 
mka and crayons of the original. 
Such niceties are in line with the 
wkf u •°*-d | u editor, Alan Tyson, - 
Jvtw has long been admired for his 
tnqsicqlqgicai zehl in general and 
m 5 work' On Beethoven in particular. 
Not ao long- ago he applied his skill 
“ the manuscripts • of Mozart's 
rruBsian h Quartets and talked 
fPyu* - hi*' .findings on television, 
strewing the Importance of <water- 

^Srks and paper- types. ' ' 

, yedr* photostats end 
rnltfomms have . aided Study, 


roeuiods 1 of conveyance. The Scalar 
5*W, a«d Dr T^son between them 
e higher , standard of. re- 
j^?wctfon i and the introductory. 


mate page of the'first movement of Among the fascinations of the auto- 
op 59 no 1, with its long-held high graph are some projected but can- 
C in the first violin and scratched- celled repeat-signs In all these move- 
out downward scales, is just one of ments, including the -large-scale 
many places to confuse the student repetition of the first movement's 
and invite expert comment. . development and recapitulation— an 

„ . a . u „ unusun] survivor of binary form 

.Even tho final autograph of a ^ wag preserved in the finale of 
work, though seemingly sacrosanct, t h B r * Appaasionata " Sonata of the 
may contain ambiguities, altera- Mine period. Occasionally Beet- 
tions and untidinesses. In some hoven cancelled a page and re-wrote 
cases it may not even represent the j, s tit c hing sheets together to 
composer s last word, since changes cover up the redundant material, 
can still be made at the proof-read- <^ ur ioslty. if not wear and tear, 
ing stage. This is not to underrate unstitched them, resulting in 
the immense importance of tne apparent non sequiturs destined to 
manuscript, which must In any case bewilder the unwary reader, 
have an emotional appeal for the _ 

music-lover quite apart from its in- Dr TW’s verbal elucidations 
trinsic value. It is moving to wit- are confined to Beethoven’s 

ness, as it were, the actual pen- German script, - those In 
sttokes that preserved master- 11 roman” lettering requiring no 
strokes. It is ft valuable exdrcise in such deciphering apparent^, a 
appreciation to deduce .the reasons point that Is not made dear in the 
f6r the crossings-out and changes of very hritfpreface to the E minor 
*jj_V ,-1.2. * were liable ' in Quartet. Here, as in op 59 no 1. 
Beethoven's* case to continue or the facsimile shows the self-critical 
Sow from *e sketchbooks into Beethoven at work to the last, 
♦fcf Wr rnnv Itself “Fair cow" reshaping inper voices and even 
i? however KtfdJy the term to apply extending or foreshortetting musical 
to manv of -Beethoven’s final drafts, poragraphs. From the first bar to 
envies the task of his the last the attention is riveted 
P'iaticrtni&liahera vet dose Inspec- and, it is hoped, understanding 
don ' ?howf . S™ taTffXl Every Quartet olayer 

d?mWo 5 beneath and beyond the should note the^ painstaking changes 
P ~,p£i a 1 nnnftsrance of cnaoi/For in the scoring of the opening two 
SSmSBSSSXS seldom chords and Air enforced reW 
have beeh Mly doubt about tbe butlon on toe repeat, tramnied in 
nBve oeen ouy m slur.' as. an unpremeditated bar at the 

ititlnwte toration rf ■ the ^ ^ exposition. At the and 

&-ayt . ?f^?rescando?; r and of the finale the manuscript shows 
e *® ct -iytrkc c uc h details a dramatic harmonic departure that 

S * taeSr™ te “1“ Beethoven excelled in taVeur of 
- < the present condsenen. 

Tha first “Razumovsky ”, as Dr TheaveiUdbilityof such facrimiles, 
Tvsan ooints iout, is on a spacious despite tiieir cost, should help to 
twIeSe a ; it stands, reflecting bridge the traditional gap between 
the^bw symphonic breadth r that- musicology and practical music- 
fnllAwsd iit the -wake of Beethoveh's making. A glance at any page, of 
wrirkSn the Eroica Symphony,,. Yet these Wo Quartets gives an .insight 
^ abandoned the normal first-move- into . Beethoven's creative world 
ma ht rupee?, had the rarity , o£ a that no printed page can offer* It 
{hraSgSpmPOMd scherzo (without is; equally certefo that the printed 
' *r in nT “ d a^c Rpo ")i and only, re- toage wilfnever lobk the same again 
peat the exposition of the ffoafc.. fothe light of such a study. 


Quartet. Here, as in op 59 no 1. 
the facsimile shows the self-critical 
Beethoven at iwork to tha last, 
reshaping inner voices and even 


extending or foreshortening musical 
paragraphs. From the first bar to 
the last the attention is riveted 


and, it is hoped, understanding 
enhanced.’ Every quartet player 
should note the painstaking changes 
in the scoring of the opening two 
chords and tneir enforced redistri- 
bution on the repeat, crammed in 
as . an unpremeditated bar at die 
end of the exposition. At the and 
of tbe finale the manuscript shows 
a dramatic harmonic departure that' 
Beethoven cancelled in favour of 
the present conciseness. 

The availability of such facsimiles, 
despite their cost, should help to 
bridge the traditional gap between 
musicology and practical music- 
making. A glance at any page of 
these two quartets gives an, insight 
into Beethoven’s 1 creative world 
diet no printed page can offer; It 
is- equally certain that the printed 

K will never lobk die same again 
A light of such a study. 


TheNew 

GROVE 

Dictionary of 
Music Sc Musicians 

Edited by Stanley Sadie 


Publication date 19th February 1981 
Price £850 

#20 volumes, each of 900 pages 
• 22,500 articles by 2400 contributors 
1 4500 illustrations and over 3000 music- type examples 
• Over 9000 cross-references 


The New Grove is published this week by 
Macmillan Publishers, 


Jt has already been acclaimed as the most comprehensive and 
up-to-date work of music reference in the world. 

"One of the major publishing events of our time** 

(Washington Post) 

"... a triumph of contemporary musicology — It Js the most 
ambitious and comprehensive music dictionary ever attempted 
... a heroic effort that leaves its predecessor far behind,*' 

(New York Times) 

If you would like io buy.7%e New Grove, find out more about 
it, or examinc a volume, just walk into any branch of Bowes ft 
.. Bowes t- we have a display and a volume of The New Qroye in 
each of them:— ■ 

Bath, Cambridge, Cardiff, Leicbstbr, London (Tnislovo 
& Hanson), Manchester (Sherratt ft Hughes), Sheffield, 
Southampton. ■ ' 

Also 1 at university campus branches at Bath, Bradford, 
Colchester, Hull, Norwich, Sheffield, Southampton* 
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The numerical and the numinous 


By Martin Cooper 


WILFRID MELLERS : 

Bach and the Dance of God 
324pp. Faber. £15. 

0 571 11562 4 

It is a commonplace in the history 
of the arts that each generation 
discovers, or rediscovers, a new 
aspect of the greatest artists’ work, 
and in so doing discovers something 
of its own identity. The twentieth 
century has altogether reappraised 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven and indeed Bach, as Wilfrid 
Meliers recognizes in his new 
book. Bach as 14 an invention of 
nineteenth-century sanctimonious- 
ness ”, "good -churchman and pious 
advocate of dogma ** was demol- 
ished at least thirty years ago, and 
no doubt rightly. It is Profesesor 
Mellers's belief, however, that " no 
one wirh ears to hear can doubt 
that 'Bach was a religious composer, 
and that his religion springs from 
the depths of the human psyche, 
rather than from a topical and local 
creed". Jn the present work he 
sots out to provo this in detail, by 
giving as it were chapter and 
wrao — arguing, that is to say, from 
key-signatures, tempi, rhythms, in- 
ternal and overall structure of indi- 
vidual movements, and by applying 
systems of visual, numerical and 
doctrinal symbolism known to have 
existed In the composer’s day. The 
main works examined -'are the St 

i onn Passion and the Mass in B 
linor, but he also considers the 
unaccompanied cello suites, the 
. Goldberg Variations nnd a number 
of preludes and fugue* from the 
48 P 

Professor Mellers's presuppositions 
and methods are very nearly 
identical with those of medieval 
Interpreters of the Bible. For both 
him end them every text has a 
secondary significance besides that 
of plain statement, and in each case 
the allegory is theological or did- 
actic. often bath. Professor Mellers’s 
terms of allegorical reference are of 
course wider than those of the 


and fanciful, subjectively revealing 
rather than intellectually compell- 
ing, only the prejudiced will reject 
outright the presence of extra- 
musical references in the Passions 
and the Mass. As Professor Meliers 
shows, references of this kind 
formed part of a tradition that Bach 
inherited and employed, often no 
doubt unconsciously. An instance 
of this is the Trinitarian imagery 
which is the most obvious example 
of numerological symbolism. Thus, 
in the St John Passion, the 
author distinguishes the E flat 
major (three flats) of supernatural 
grace from the G minor of human 
suffering, and he even finds a 
“trinity of quaternities ” in 12/8 
metres. Cryptography of this kind 
Is, of course, notoriously easy to 
discover and may be abused. It is 
hard to believe that in one of the 
lurba Interventions in the Passion 
“ Bach points the a priori nature 
of law by a little number symbolism, 
for when the crowd yells that it is 
not lawful for them to put any man 
to death, the theme on the word 
tflten consists of five rising chro- 
matic notes, in reference to the 
fifth commandment, while the ten- 
fold repetition of the phrase 
reminds us that there are ten com- 
mandments in all”. 

Nor am I convinced that the 
forty-nine bars of the “ Crucifix us ” 
were determined in the composer’s 
mind (still less in his sub-conscious) 
by the fact that 49=7 x 7, and seven 
is traditionally a “sacred" number. 


More convincing, perhaps, at least 
on the poetical level, is the author's 
gloss on the words “ Et in unum 
Do min urn ” from the Credo of the 
Mass, which he describes as a 
duet that “beginning as doc- 
trine, renders doctrine incarnate" 
— the canon beginning in unison at 
one beat's distance " symbolising 
the mystic union of Father and 
Son 

However much or little of this 
symbolism the reader can accept, 
he cannot fail to find illumination 
in the purely musical commentary, 
the wealth of simple technical 
analysis and interpretation which 
Professor Metiers brings to each 
movement of these two works and 
bis understanding of their dramatic 
significance in the context of the 
whole. Although these are not in 
themselves the purpose of the book, 
they are still enough to make it an 
invaluable contribution to the study 
of Bach's music. The fundamental 
questions that the book raises re- 
main, however, unanswered, and 
they are two. 

The first is the extent to which 
Bach himself consciously attached 
an allegorical, basically theological 
significance to hU music. There 
can be no precise answer to this, 
of course, but it seems certain that 
Bach would have echoed Leibniz 
who wrote that “ music is a hidden 
exercise of the soul, which deals in 
number without knowing that it is 
doing so”. Number, yes, but what 


Unpatriotic ironies 


Schoolmen end include pre-Christian 
theologies and post-Chrisrian psy- 
chologies, chiefly Jungian. In the 
cello suites, for instance, which he 


regards as on “apotheosis of the 
• c « , he sees a man- woman rela- 
tionship between bow and instru- 
ment, female “substance" wooed 
by male "will", corporeal motor 
rhythms alternating with metepbysi- 
c *} contemplation. In the E flat 
. 1 0r . and fugue from Book 

I of the .48”, harmonic emotional- 
ism alternates with contrapuntal (in- 
tellectual) response to create a 
humanized spirituality, For him, as 
lor the Schoolmen, there is every- 
. where an Indissoluble link between 
Jhe text (musical in the one case, 

*he other), theological 
allegory and didactic purpose, 
musical in the one case and moral 
in the other. 

the .Prions and 
the Mass plainly— and more plaus- 

“ta this system of 
hermeneutics. While many readers 
ma y, llndi the interpretations of 
purely instrumental -music poetic 


By Gerald Abraham 


BULAT OKUDZHAVA: 

65 6ongs/65 Pesen ^bilingual) 

174pp. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Ardis. 
$18.50. ' 

0 88233 637 1 

A case of “the singer, not die 
song ” ; 

Ten thousand (Russians can't be 
wrong. 

In this (instance the singer is (Bulat 
Okudzhava, bom in 1924 in (Moscow 
of « Georgian father and lAumenhn 
mother. (After wav sendee he entered 
the (Faculty of 'Philology otf Tbilisi 
University, graduating in 1950, and 
worked in the (Kaluga area as a 
teacher jn « village school and later 
as. a journalist. Be had already been 
writing verses end in 1956 he pub- 
lished a collection of them, Lirika. 
At about this time he returned to 
Moscow and began to sing his 
verses to his own guitar accompani- 
ment 4n a circle or friends. He con- 
fesses, " d\n not a guitarist and ( 1 % 
not a singer, I don’t know how to 
write music, and my compositions 
nave little -relation to the concert 
platform ”, '((Eve Shapiro miscrans- 
■ hues this as “ stage Nevertheless 

a friend, Aleksandr Volodin, who 
contributes “ A: f^w words about 
Bulat. Okudzhava” to this volume, 
arranged an “Okudzhava evening” 
in a small hall of the Leningrad 
House of (Art in I960. Iii his aglte- 


By ita Davidson 


GABRIELE BALD1NI t 


Parker,' 7 : Wd ,® |U ^ d •' 


Cambridge U 


e sense 

stimulating but not really satisfac- 
tory, The. problem is not that Bald- 
in t comes up with torn a unorthodox 
” “IB 1 “ on tty? relative merits of 
that he car- 
toindy does: Macbeth Mo takes- to 
M superior to Otello. Simon Boc- 

while with 11 Trovatore “ Verdi 
soems .to; raise himself ■ above - oil 
previous work.'V. 


The difficulty Is that he fail* to 
substantiate his judgments precisely 
py those musical tost < which, (he 
claims to put .-first. (He dismisses, tfie 

libretto 

purely mu 


hhe come* .to discuss Uri hallo 
_Mdiohera-4« ; the- work VVhicfi, 


about numerological and tliculouic.il 
“ doctrine ” ? It references to these 
are as omnipresent as Professor 
Meliers believes, it seems probable 
that they come from a tradition 
inherited by Bach and inherent in 
his schooling, and were not n con- 
sciously determining factor of his 
composition. The second question 
is more relevant both to the author 
and to us — how important is it fur 
our full appreciation of Uach’.s 
music to be aware of this complex 
theological substructure ? Docs the 
listener who is nut aware luse more 
than he would lose by leading the 
Oresteia with no knowledge of 
Greek mythology or Paradise Lost 
without knowing the Rible and the 
Christian interpretation of it 7 Is 
a knowledge of this “ esoteric ” 
character of Bach's music — in so far 
as it exists — any more Important to 
the Listener than a knowledge of 
serial technique to the audiences of, 
ssy, Wozzeck or Moses and Aaron ? 
And would a hypothetical mathe- 
matically inclined orthodox Luth- 
eran believer who was also a trained 
musician have a literally unrivullcd 
understanding of these works 7 
In his interesting postlude Pro- 
fessor Meliers suggests an answer. 
It is impossible, he says, to dis- 
entangle Christian symbolism from 
the magical, pre-Christian numer- 
ology in medieval alchemy. “Dis- 
entanglement is hardly called 
for, since the mathematical struc- 
tures work precisely because they 
are doctrinally credible ; the fact 


nf belief mailers more than tL. 
logic of wliai is believed." Since (, 
is not possible to speak of 
muncs as u - doctrine ”, to whirt 
one may give 0 , refuse assent, R 
presumably the esoteric doctrines m 
the mttnerolomsts, the “interpret, 
tioii” of numbers, belief in which’ 
is more import ant than the hried 
process by which it is achieved 
This seems to be demanding an act 
of faith in an urea where “faith 1 ’ i< 
unnecessary. If the structures of 
Bach's music can be satisfactorily 
ex plumed according to the Intel. 
Icctuul principles of mathematics U 
not that enough, and does the 
mode ni listener gain anything by 
suspending his disbelief in medieval 
numerology 7 The great majority of 
modern listeners nre already 
obliged to make considerable men- 
nil uml psychological adjustments 
if not suspensions of disbelief, when’ 
listening to Bach’s Passions and, 
still more, to the Mass, since such 
listeners no longer live in Bach's 
mental and emotional world. But 
this is even more the case when 
rending the Oresteia or Paradise 
Lost. To regard numerology-, 
os opposed to mathematics— ana its 
Christian application as anything 
more than an interesting historical 
circumstance of Bach's composition 
and a piece of incidental “back- 
ground knowledge ” for the 
informed listener, is surely to 
attach absolute aesthetic importance 
to an inessential feature of the 
music. 


tion half the words were lost, some- 
one shouted “ Rubbish I ”, end 
despite some applause he took his 
guitar end deft the stage. “(This was 
my first big public appearance." 
(IBut on the facing page of this ill- 
organized [volume is a photograph 
showing Okudzhava at a microphone 
and captioned “House of Writers. 
1956”.) “(Guitarists accused one of 
being ungifted, composers Of deck- 
ing professionalism, singers of hav- 
ing tno voice, and all of them of 
effrontery end vulgarity .... 

Officialdom accused me of pessi- 
mism, anti-patriotism. . . , The press 
supported them." 

When in 1968 the critic Vladimir 
Frumkin took twenty-five of Okud- 
zhava's songs to the State Publish- 
ing House they were not brought 
out in their original forma but the 

S oems were handed to Matvey 
lamer, the acknowledged master 
of Soviet popular song, who set 
them to fresh music. According to 
Frumkin, Blanter “forced them 
into intonations absolutely foreigii 
to them. The verses sounded 
b trained .and bad. The underlying 
implications disappeared and OkutL 
xhava’s melancholy irony evapor- 
ated. And when a Polish selection 
of twenty songs- was published at 
Cracow in 1970 "Its authors 
obviously wished to create concert 
version* of the songs; melody -and 
(particularly), accompaniment were 
subjected to substantial .reworking 
foreign to the original” Yet, per- 
formed by himself, Okudzhava's 
songs have apparently become very 
popular and actually generated a 
new wave of Soviet song. 


Illuminating light on a work which 
does Tie t, for aH Baldini’s. eloquence, 
(hatch 




Here we have sixty-five speci- 
mens and we can judge for our- 
selves. Or can we 7 Frumkin has 
written down the voice -parts and 
the sketchiest indication of guitar 
accompaniments, and Eve Shapiro 
has added to the original texts 
translations “ literal enough to 
allow students to understand the 
songs verse by verse, line by 
line”, yet “reaching toward a 
more poetic intuition of the 
character of the songs.” The rosuit 
is tantalizing. Okudzhava is not a 
bad poet apd as he is literate— ha 
has written novels, short stories, 
and a play— we have his poems. 
But musically he is illiterate. 
Frumkin has no doubt set down as 
faithfully as possible what ha sings 
and plays, but what ha obviously 
cannot write is 7u>w he sings and 
plays. Frumkin himself advises 


performers not to treat his not* 
tion “ as rigid dogma The nostal- 

? ia of “ Bfloe nel'zya vorotit 1 ”, for 
nstancc, is not even hinted at. Both 
Okudzhava and his admirers siren 
the subtlety of his own perform- 
ance. Other Russians haVe sung 
their own words to their own 
music ; Mussorgsky is an outitind- 
ing example. But Mussorgsky w» 
not only a genius in a totally dif- 
ferent category from Okudzhava; 
lie was musically literate and nJi 
art could be communicated. Okuw- 


hava’s art is ephemeral not calf 
by its quality but by its nature, 
obviously depending on person*! 


performance— a by no 
unique phenomenon. It can o* 
genuinely communicated — 
apparently is being communicated 
— only by mngnftizdflt 
recordings). 


The baton’s beat 


„ , if we raad abOut opera, we would 
Ike to- know why it effects us ft* 
it does— why yfe ore moved, why 
»*« “cited by BjorW -singing 
ZH quella pita' or Milano? ana 
Worren siriging Vivrfl/ viwal There 
if. obviously some connection 
. between .the -physical experience of 
tne noise,, and ..the playing out of 
a. drama, and the link.iiiBy be ah 
.tenuous , or as accidental in Verdi’s 
case'-aa, Bald ini suggests. . But he 
under .to his 


erH,K-of\-..V 


. ., Unfortu- 

«ecore -at was ream- ?.* w* buy 

furkist eloquent, end 

- &a£Sisi sA 


argument. His sdV 

is moeed ramnrknhi 


e Uses the 






*“”***• ,IU II AQ 

'^^dlfflcuit task. 
of registering what It is that Verdi 
does to tug- and. how, , ™ 

, 1°' ^ ten * M In hf s 5 discus, 
fiffl -i tijeoise of different voice; 
registers and combinations* Baidinl 
Jatihg, |f sometimes .per 

to. their coflecSon, but . it; -will 1 V 
™ ‘M* drew 


By Hilary Finch 

PETER PmiE S 

Furtwhngler and the Art of Con- 
ducting 

149 pp. (Duckworth. £9.95. ! 

0 71o6 -I486 X 

“1 remember (Hitler turning to 
Furtwangier and telling liim that 
he would have to allow himself to 
be used by the party for prone- 

f inds purposes, and 1 romomber 
urtw&ngler refusing. Hitler got 
angry and told Furtwangier that ih 
that case there would be a concen- 
tration camp ready for him. Furt- 
wflngler was silent for a moment 
and- then said: 4 In that case, Herr 
Reichschancellor. I will be in very 
good company.' " :. ; 

Frledelind Wagner's words are 
quoted in lYehudi ■ Menuhin's 
unfinished Journey, a book which, 
in. many ways, tens us more, and 
more astutely, in ten of ita pages, 
about the personal and .. musical 
character or one of ' Germany’s 
greatest and most ' controversial 
conductors than OPeter pirie’s book 
,does in : over a hundred " - 

We Jeam, it is true, about Furt- 
wngleri : legendary interpretation* 
of j^eethbven,. Bruckner, and (Wagner, 
about the. ; way, ,hfs ' repertoire 
changed as. he grew older, the way 
his accoujtb of the same work would 
6ften : differ widely from each other, 
of his championing ;of : Mahler and 


.his accouhts of the same work would 
6ften : differ widely from each other, 
■ SSA 1 ,* championing ;ef • Mahler anti 
- Sibelius. ..of ; his '.first performance 
with -the composer bf Bartok’s First 
Piano . Concerto, of his 'skill as both 
shrumenta 1 and lieder attampanist 
oThts oojjaboratlqn with Menuhin, 


1 Vigct ; -Jiit #i: Rthuir !■ 


and tbo reason for Its Inability *»■ 
do justice to its titlo lies in. it* 
mat. It is built round what tie 
author colls n 14 minute analysis^ 
Fur twiin filer’s rocordod .P er vv(L 
ancas In chapters stretching 
Haydn nnd Mozart 10 Bruckner «o 
“ Modern music ", so that ihe stwiy 
roads like nn amplified and highly 
specialized discography, or a collec- 
tion of rocord rovlows, at tneU' nasi 
thorough and conscientious, a* w® 4 
worst imprecisely subjective. 

Mr Pirio's tendency to fblogl«i 
to make his observations 
are frequently perilously dogmatic 
preconceptions, woakons the use- 
fulness of tiie operation (wd 
tho context of increasingly- 
able .deletions and re-rtWM 8 * ® 
FurtwHnglor It can indeed be u > 
ful). 44 Perhaps PIH« 

“one la being unialr to 
. sky when one wonders wnav 
earth 'Furtwttngler -saw Jn mm 
He was so very unFurtwang^ 
n composer”. Perhaps 
Stylistic infelicities -«nd jjcujring^ 

epithets ("tawny" i8 n / e Sjtont 
most meaningless and Pf" 1 ’ „ n i 
leit-motiv) too often -iinpW L -JJs 
obscure observations wl»®h ^ 
obyiously . the fruits of nOBr*- 
listening. •’ 

' The ' book’s introduction 
finale begin to reveal a _ 

1 siderod response t3i u* 

particular musicianship «no . * . fl0V | 
more of what we want j,j, 
about hia artistic dovelopn^ ’ pj 
rehearsal - technique, hjs 
on oihor : conductors-, Bw Ai vigua- 
: too short, too. repetitive, ^ 
Barenboim, wo are toid.iS n into 
■ clple: some on 

the influence' of 

1 senduetbra ; Uke- :^b«do, d j^ve 

Davis, Mehta vad jgj 0 f Ae 
; sharpened the blurre4-?® c . boU t th® 
book and told us mo1 :® ... > • 

;• man hl»n afll f* .- , : i V 

- r - - . idiuv*** 
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Turning the handle 


By Anthony Burgess 


SUSANN PALMER and SAMUEL 
PALMER : 

The Hurdy-Gurdy 

256pp. David and Charles. £15. 

0 7153 7888 0 

Samuel Palmer is the son and 
Susann tile mother. Samuel is an 
Instrument maker. He made a 
hurdy-gurdy with which the mother 
fell in love. This book, exhaustive 
as to both text and (very beautiful) 
illustrations, is a pledge of love. 
In a brief foreword Professor 
Francis Baines (composer, leader 
of a consort of viols, hurdy-gurdy 
player) reports that “ the Victoria 
ana Albert Museum, London, say 
that scarcely a day goes by without 
inquiries concerning hurdy-gurdies. 
That can mean only one thing — 
that it is high time there was a 
book about tnem. And here it is.” 
He might have said more — that the 
book is a labour of love and so on. 
For my port I do not think we 
shall need another book on the 
hurdy-gurdy for a long, long time. 
What we may need is a brief demon- 
stration on radio or television of 
hurdy-gurdy playing— the sound, 
that Is, as opposed to the mere tech- 
nique. Mra Palmer Is as exhaustive 
on the technique as on the history. 

The very name of the Instrument 
lends Itself to a pejorative view of 
both its sound and its social status. 
Etymology 7 " C.18 ”, says the new 
Collins: “Rhyming compound, 

probably of imitative origin.” The 
name seems first to occur in print 
in Bonnel Thornton's “Ode on St 
Cecilia's Day” in 1749; 

With dead, dull, doleful, heavy 

hums, 

And dismal moans. 

And mournful groans, 

The sober hurdy-gurdy thrums. 
Before that it had more dignified 
names — symphonic, sanfoigne. 


fonia. There seems to 6e a Joycean 
conflation of symphony and chiffon 
in some of tboae terms, the cloth 
or raa* connoting the beggars who 
played the instrument, though per- 
haps primarily the cloth-covering of 
(he airings «wtiiich ensured a sweet 


hushed tone. This brings me, per- 
haps belatedly, to what the thing 
is and how it works. 

It is a stringed instrument with 
a handle. The handle turns a 
hidden wheel against which the 
strings vibrate. There is a manual 
keybox whose keys operate tangents 
that shorten the strings and thus 
discourse melody. The keybox has 
black keys which produce a diatonic 
scale, and white keys for chromatic 
Inflections. The better class of 
hurdy-gurdy — like that used once 
by tne French aristocracy — had or 
has two octaves ; the lowlier or 
rural version had to be satisfied 
with one and a half. There is a 
tonic drone, as on bagpipes ; a 
tonic-dominant drone is possible 
too. The effect, so far as I can 
judge, is of a one-stringed fiddle 
accompanied by a viola or cello 
playing on two open strings. I am 
assured that the sound is endear- 
ingly simple and altogether charm- 
ing. 

Its appearance is well recorded 
in pictorial art. A twelfth-century 
carving on the cathedral of Santiago 
de Compostela shows two kings or 
angels operating one hurdy-gurdy- 
sensible division of labour: one 
for grinding, the other for playing. 
In die eleventh-century York Psal- 
ter, King David's harp 4s accom- 
panied bv. a recognizable cymphan 
or phonphogne. And so, in almost 
unbroken succession, -up to 1979, 
with a picture of Samuel Palmer 
himself churning andi fingering a 
very lovely hurdy-gurdy with a 
smile of quite religious rapture. 
Perhaps the most famous reproduc- 
tion of the instrument Is to he 
found in Hieronymus Bosch's Hell, 
where a miniature demon turns the 
handle but nobody attacks the key- 
board. We may term this en apode- 
moniosis of a humble and harm- 
less discourse of melody which 
geve much innocent pleasure dur- 
ing several centuries. 

1 con have nothing but praise 
for a book which fills in, so erudi- 
tely and charmingly, e gap in most 
people's musical and social know- 
ledge. Admiration^ too, for die pub- 
lishers, wtho assuredly have produ- 
ced no best-seller. What is now cal- 
led for. I think, is a visit to Samuel 
Palmer 1 * workshop In Whitechapel 
and a demonstration of fonfonia- 
playlng. His mother has done him 
proud. 


The whole gamut 


B|y Alan Blackwood 

MICHAEL KENNEDY (Editor) I 
Oxford Concise Dictionary of Music 
HjgP- Oxford University Press. 


, if’ *"•«**• viurnw 

, fwg~ k *«- s( » 


5?i l 1 * , p t efa °o to this new edition, 
Michael Kennody states tiaat he has 
in some way reused every existing 
entty, as well as adding several 
nuhared new ones. Tile result Is. 
m truth, a new edition so changed 
and enlarged as (almost to constitute 
. a new book. 

The tone Is 8e t by the dean new 
typography and the removal of ell 
those drift and not very Instructive 
drawings of things like the Jew’s 
and the ©caritaa. Their dis- 
appearance, and the increased num- 
, eer of pages from 636 *0 724, make 
• rtom for all die new material. Elec- 
tronic music In one of the benefici* 
with related entries on com- 
P™ 6 ** in music and synthesizer* ; 
ana one of the Sew new illustrations 
, Z. f* the diagrammatic score 
ror Music /or Magnetic Tape No. l 
2 *. t*ie Polish composer Andrzej 
Dcfcnowolski.; Another Is a fascinat- 
’ .ypwnpia of a fairly recent 
■g?jwy. eqore 1 fry .the Greek com*, 
Logothede-— “ piefori- 
.-J&'/telUhtful if musically enlg- 
■ accompanying entry 

on the subject nicely^uts ft.-..' 

i« in;reape(it of the entries 
. 1 wsero the greatek 

' “WKfc^'iBpda* From Byrd 
■■ ^5., f ol^trina ' to (Berio, Boulez, 
:..g°ckh«Usen.and other major figures 


rally cleared up. The transliterated 
spelling of such Russians as Rakh- 
maninov and Skryabin has been 
'brought into line with modern 
practice. 

The rolative length of individual 
composers' entries is, however, 
sometimes disconcerting. Within 
reason, the number of lines or words 
given to one composer as compared 
to another is a silly thing to fuss 
about. IBait for Hindemith to receive 
295 lines to Chopin’s 74 does seem 
a little extreme. Indeed, his entry 
is one of 1 he longest in the whole 
book, longer even than those for 
J. 6, Baah and Beetlioven. 

The use of italics and quotation 
marks for nicknames (eg. Moon- 
light Sonata but “Emperor" Con- 
certo) is not consistent. The list of 
abbreviations is incomplete. There 
is :sn entry for John Dankworth 

i most . welcome),., but hot one for 
(ieo; Laine despite : the cross* 
reference. Burt Bacharsch is cor- 


rectly spelt for his own entry, but 
becomes Bert Bacherach in the 
entry on Film Music. Some other 
details are open to dispute ; for 


: «°ckhaUBen and other major figures 
benefited from 
; Wn^e fejissbssinent of ^heir lives 
'• Ives Is one who. 

■ -It a* extremely .weH. 

• ' ’ Birtwistle is among the . 

irvrS^ ae 5f’. AIM. compositions are 
■ no^'d'early and system 

: ;• isfepr ■ Cfttegocked, ;• ! ahd ' tho 
‘ ^ vt^osi-ref erencing gene- 

||||^ -Jt '‘j : 


example, Debussyi's Piano Prelude 
General Lavino — eccenfric was 
almost certainly Inspired by a real .. 
miisio hall character, not a wooden . 
puppet.- • 

It would, admittedly, .be a 
miracle If such a complex work of 
reference as this were free of au 
error. It is a pity about such slips 
all the same, since the ge neral level 
nf scholarship and organization of . 
this nfeW edition Is high, end -SC is 
a vest improvement on the old, 

tTbreiny Montagu’s The ■Wot' U of 

RotHantic md_mdern Mus^al 7n- 

gfflffl w jWi*i Sw a » - 

vidian illustrated accpuotoftiiS 
major changes to string, keyboard, 

,S«tad. br.« 

Instruments from, the first na« 01 


Acts of Love 


“Emily, in reply to Tabby’s remonstrances, declared that, if he was found 
again transgressing, she herself, In defiance of warning and his well-known 
ferocity of nature, would beat nim so severely that he would never offend 
again. In the gathering dusk of an autumn evening, Tabby came, 
half-triumphantly, half -tremblingly, bu.t in great wrath, to tell Emily that 
Keeper was lying on the best bed, in drowsy voluptuousness. Charlotte 
saw 'Emily’s whitening face, and set mouth, but dared not speak to inter- 
fere ; no one dared when Emily’s eyes glowed in that manner out of the 
paleness of her face, and when her lips were so compressed into atone. 
She went upstairs, and Tabby and Charlotte stood in the gloomy passage 


attitude 01 resistance, neta oy tne 'scutt or n>s neck , out growling low 
and savagely all the time. The watchers would fain have spoken, but 
durst not, for fear of taking off Emily's attention, and causing her to 
avert her head for a moment from the enraged brute. She let him go, 
planted in a dark corner of the bottom of .the skairs ; no time was there 
to fetch stick or rod, for fear of the strangling dutch at her throat — her 
bare clenched fist struck against his fierce red eyes, before he had time 
to make his spring, and, in the language of the turf, she ' punished him’ 
till his eyes were swelled up, and the half-blind, stupified beast was led to 
his accustomed lair, to have Ills swelled head fomented and cared for by 
the very Emily herself." 

Elizabeth Gaskeil 
The Life of Charlotte Bronte 


1 : Traditional 

What loving punishment the Lord could give, 
a dog's life in the Parsonage, dark graves 
where, in the typhus black, their Death could live 1 

Slab-sided judgment on the dismal tombs I 

Drear hopeless hymns, a stern-faced God tiiat saves, 

the actual shrivelled flesh they rhymed with — wombs. 

They were so little, childlike, small and bent, 
large noses, crooked mouths — the 44 dear remains " 
fitted a child’s neat coffin, one long Lent 

of self-denial all three sisters kept, 

killed by consutnptian and their dreadful drams. 

The words alone flashed out where rainstorms wept ! 

2 : Political 

They really loved the Duke of Wellington, 
they were a nest of tiny troubled Tones — 
as colourful as parakeets and lories, 

flaming with passion and ,Thu Will Be Done. 

Yet in that free-for-all, that firltto misto, 
they didn't truly relish an amisto. 

The cultured, polished people at the Grange, 
the “ plaid silk frock ", the “ burnished shoes ", 

“ white trousers ", 

meant nothing to these cats — they were all mousers 

out op the moors and wild, far out of range. 

They never were lukewarm, or smooth, like lotion, 
what they liked best was fierce untamed emotion . 

Charlotte was adamant in saying how m 
Jane Austen was all right, after a fashion , 
but very superf icial, short of passion, 

not “ spitted on the horns of a mad cow " 

(a very telling phrase of Emily's ) 
but quite at home in high-born families. 


o^iiABia, uis vrsv mvi wi/w 

(a very telling phrase of Emily's) 
but quite at home in highrbom families, 

without " fresh air ", “ blue hill ” or 44 bonny beck " — 
instead the fenced-in flowers, the fine “ neat borders ", 

Almost, all three preferred the lower orders. 

3 : Personal 

Branwell alone, with the greatest regularity, 
filled the old Black Bull uritfc Hibernian hilarity, 
just the coarser sex with convivial vulgarity — t . 
they dolled him Patrick easily ■ - 
when drinkers filled the inn / 

Braruvell alone, taking opium with civility, 
quickly overturned all his painterly ability , ■; . 

oh, wain' the the qt^are one, with his talkative virility— 
they called him Patrick openly 
tbhen drinkers filled the inn 1 

Branwell alone, in that gloomy old sorority, 
broke out in d male and a masculine minority , 
chasing after tail, with a fig for all authority— 
they called him Patrick drunkenly 
when drinkers filled the inn l 

Branwell alohe, with a drinking man's prqdlivity, 
sUningUkea star as an agent of activity, / . 

acted out .the dreams they repressed in their passivity— 
they called him Patrick praisingly 
tifhen drinkers filled the inn I 

: Gavin Ewart 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Mathematics of fiction 


By Geoffrey Hunter 


HARTRY H. FIELD : 

Science Without Numbers 
A Defence of Nominalism 

130pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £7.95. 

0 631 12672 4 

“They were delighted to have him 
[G. H. Hardy] back; he was a real 
mathematician, not like those 
Diracs and Bohrs the physicists 
were always talking about : he was 
the purest of the pure." Hartry -H. 
Field evidently does not share this 
contempt for applications. On the 
contrary ; for him the fundamental 
question in philosophy of mathema- 
tics is " What sort of account is 
possible of how mathematics is 
applied to the physical world?", 
and in his opinion there is one ana 
only one serious argument for the 
existeuce of mathematical entities, 
such as numbers, functions and sets, 
and that is the argument that we 
need to postulate them in order to 
carry out ordinary inferences about 
the physical world and in order to 
do science. 

Field's aim is to demolish that 
argument by showing that there is 
no need to postulate mathematical 
entities, or to regard mathematical 
claims about them as true, in order 
to pursue scienco: hence the title 


Secondly, taking as his model Hil- 
bert’s work on the ax Somatization 
of geometry, he shows how one 
might give nominalist formulations 
of various physical theories that 
make it understandable how pure 
mathematics can be used in drawing 
conclusions in the theories. The key 
idea here is to prove a “represen- 
tation theorem ” ; -roughly, that 
means showing that there is a 
correspondence between nominalist 
propositions and abstract mathe- 
matical counterparts such that you 
can move from nominalist premisses 
to their abstract counterparts, carry 
out inferences using the abstract 
mathematical theory, and then 
return to earth again (i e, get back 
from your abstract mathematical 
conclusions to their nominalist 
counterparts). 

Assuming that mathematics is 
conservative, this explains, accord- 
ing to Field, how the mathematical 
theory of real numbers, say, can be 
useful in reasoning about the phy- 
sical world without our having to 
assume that it is true. Field pro- 
vides nominalist treatments of phy- 
sical space, Newtonian space-time 


and Newtonian gravitational theory. 
He is particularly pleased that his 
nominalist formulations do nor 
require extraneous, causally irrele- 
vant entities, such as numbers, to 
play any explanatory role, and that 
he avoids arbitrary choices of scale, 
coordinate system, etc. In his final 
chapter he argues convincingly that 
the logic he has been using (which 
goes beyond first-order logic) is 
nominalistically legitimate. 

The book is, as one would expect 
from its author, technically good. 
Philosophically it is not so satis- 
factory. Field's main point is thnt 
it does not follow from the applic- 
ability of mathematics to the phy- 
sical world that mathematics is 
true; all that is needed Is that it 
should be conservative. But lie gives 
no reason why mathematics, on his 
account, is conservative. It is easy 
to see why it is conservative if fr 
is a body of necessary truths. For 
assume, as Field docs, some stan- 
dard account of logical consequence 
along these lines: a conclusion is 
a consequence of a set of premisses 
if and only if it is impossible for 
the premisses all to be true while 
the conclusion is false. Let M be 


a set of necessarily true mathemati- 
cal truths. N a set of nominalist 
propositions and C a nominalist 
proposition. Then if C is n conse- 
quence of N plus M it will also be 
a consequence of N alone. For 
if it is impossible for every 
proposition in N plus M to 
be true while C is false, it will 
also be impossible for every propo- 
sition in N to be true while C Is 
false, since every proposition in M 
is necessarily true. So M is con- 
servative. (The situation is very 
different, by the way, if, following 
Anderson and Belnap, you do not 
allow necessarily true premisses in 
be dispensable in valid arguments. 
However, Field does not consider 
their theory.) But it is not at all 
easy to see why mathematics should 
be conservative on Field's account 
of it as a body of fictions. 

Field repeatedly speaks of pro- 
positions that assert the existence 
of mathematical entities or truths 
as " assumptions ", and lie thinks 
that as a result of his work " the 
position that there ore such entities 
will look like unjustifiable dogma 
But is it an assumption, an unjusti- 
fiable dogma, that there is an even 


Looking to the consequences 


•mx; sw: iweat 


matics is a body of truths si! rest 
ultimately on the applicability of 
mathematics to the physical world • 
so ft applicability to the physical 
world is not a good argument either, 
then there Is no reason to regard 
any part of mathematics as true.” 
“ Towards that part of mathematics 
which does contain references to . . . 
abstract entities— and this includes 
virtually all of conventional mathe- 
matics— I adopt a -fict Iona list atti- 
tude." 

Field has two main new ideas. 
First, fie says that in using mathe- 
matics in conjunction with physical 
theories you do not need to assume 
that the mathematics is true: all 

K mi need is that it should be what 
e calls conservative, meaning that 
any Inference from nominalist 

8 remisses (that is, premisses that 
o not Imply the existence of any 
abstract entitles) to a nominalist 
conclusion that can be made with 
the help of the mathematics, could 
be made without it. All you need 
to assume is . that the addition of 
the mathematical theory to a stock 
of nominalist premisses does not 
increase the stock of nominalist 
conclusions that can be drawn. ■ 


DONALD REGAN : 

Utilitarianism and Co-operation 

279pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
Umversjt^ Press. £12.50 (paper- 

0 19 824609 9 


Utilitarianism has shown remark- 
able staying power for a philosophi- 
cal theory. It is not that it has not 
been , subjected to the withering 
criticism to which all philosophical 
theories are liable. But the features 
to which critics object often turn 
out to be tho very features which 
others — the friends Of Utilitarianism 
—find attractive. 

Utilitarianism provides a clear-cut 

f irinclple for deciding moral proN 
ems. The classical formulation tells 
us to choose that action, among the 
alternatives available, which will do 
most For the happiness of all. It Is, 
of course, difficult, when faced with 
a complex moral problem, to dis- 
cover which alternative meets this 
prescription, but that difficulty 
('Utilitarians think) is essentially 
empirical, a difficulty of predicting 
the consequences of alternative 
courses off action ; no problem for 


moral deliberation remains. "Isn’t 
that what we need ? ” say the 
friends of Utilitarianism, “if you 
think that is what we need ", say 
the foes. “ you've simply not under- 
stood what moral perplexity Is.” 


Now move the discussion up a 
level. A principle for deciding P 
moral problems can become an ? 
object of study in its own right 11 
The Utilitarian tradition since 0 
Bentnam and Mill has thrown up H 
a number of different ideas as to f 
how the Utilitarian ideal is best b 
ffojized (ect-Utliitariaoism, rule- 
Utilitarianism, Utilitarian general- u 
nation). Bach of these can be form- B ! 
u rated in precise terms as a prin- c ! 
ciple for moral decision, and a 0 
whole new field of inquiry opens up. 8 ! 
What ore the distinctive properties 1 
of the different decision principles ? p 
Can it be shown that some of them r ‘ 
necessarily lack, while ■ others 8 ‘ 
possess, properties which a' Utilitar- n ' 
Ian would went his fundamental j CI 
principle to have? The prospect of 18 
rigorously demonstrating answers to r< 
such questions will strike some 
philosophical minds as a positive, 
alluring feature of Utilitarian ? 
theory. Others will find in this same „ 

P ESP*? dIsn l al P™ of that the J 
Utilitarian style of thinking about a 

■sK-fif*" i * hapelMsly | 

But If demonstrated results are ir 
what you want in moral philosophy, tl 


Donald H. Regan has demonstrated 
aome pretty important ones. Con- 
sider the following list of properties 
which a Utilitarian principle (call 
it U) ought to have. (■!) 'Whenever 
an individual satisfies U >(ie, he 
does what «U tells him to do on the 
given occasion), he produces the 


mu Lutai 

upsnot of tneir combined actions is 
me .best that any pattern of 
behaviour could produce. (3) When- 
ever some number of people satisfy 
U, the combined result of their 
actions Is the best possible in the 
circumstances given the behaviour 
of other people (if any) who do not 
satisfy 'U. Professor Regan proves 
that act-lUtilitarianlsm possesses pro- 

pe i rl ?T !* ut . not (2), and that 
rule-Utihtarianism and Utilitarian 
generalization possess neither ( 1 ) 
nor .(2). Since maximizing .good 
consequences is iwbat 'Utilitarianism 
is all about, those are sobering 
results. 

But more is to come. Regan 
shows that none of the traditional 
Utilitarian theories. Indeed, that no 
principle of the form “Do that 


- *■ - T.Y* 414 "w UIUV 

action which - . can possibly 
possess both m and (2). This 
means that traditional Utilitarianism 


is unable to reconcile two of its 
most basic motivating Intuitions, On 
the one hand there Is the idea that 


f eeling the right feeling 

By Mary Waraock > ‘ mSy 


LAWRENCE A. BLUM : ■ 

Friendship, Altruism and Morality 
IJ+PF* Routledge and Kagan Paul. 
: 0 7100 0582 2 

In ibis highly Conscientious hook, 

wwirT* nc £ ® lu f n » r §uw that moral 
. Philosophers ■' have, on the whole. 


i " “ “ir lulc *•» morality , of 

• compassion, con-- 

. JWAlWtHjr m motivating 

' ***!£ «>ncon crated un- 
^ hava been 
,r devoted to the idea of 

morality as a series of derisions. 
hSk”. * tl<?na,ljF ? lUi er with a view. 
O? , Iw!« 8 i uen ' w ' *? r as a matter 
L to universal moral 

EEL : : D u5. ,a,on ^ Reasons, to- 
. gether, have, been seen as the 

«■» 'jM froffessor Blum 
hi redress tills balance. - 

tJP. ^ - rttaijB. of moral- phiio- 
la - jinking of the nine* 

* twentieth centuries. Kqqe 
w * s .*S? turning point, and what 'wo 
ye'oltoed in thlv book 'Irlargely 
a replacement for Kant. Blum" 

S E h W ^ e V lr,dfl0d i.* t hM iB thh-Sgfi 
" JentiraemaUsiti had 

* the potion" of moral sense, 

as onnoiii><t. m. «■ v* 


i.urener cack.his 
aitrulstic a "d sympathetic 
B a lr Pact op man’s moral 
i«jf, that self- for whlch. he must 


* I-’* r ' i *;*: e/’tf -' 


assessed, is akin to the theory of 
Aristotle. For Aristotle held that 
virtue of character was a mean, and 
this meant that It was a tendency to 
experience the right amount of feel- 
mg ■ neither too much nor too little 
fear, for example, in situations of 

E qrii: neither too much nor tod 
ttle inclination to give things away, 
“ where giving things 

or withholding them was demanded, 
And though Aristotle had not much 
to say about altruism, or even sym- 
pathy, jus virtuous friend was the 
, mm who. by. practice and habitu- 
ation had come to . feel the right 
amouiit, arid tbps to act rightly. 

So Uie concept of right feelings 
is by no means revolutionary. One : 
has^only, after all, to think of Man*, 
field Park. The respect in which 
Fanny was morally superior to her 
n a * th«; she Jeft os she 

: SfSlii?"*'? *?' '-pyw Kantian 
rationality has had^-a powerful 

effect, especially ' pq English pbUo- 
sophers. According to extreme Kim- 
tiauism,' feelings are passive:, they 
are, ^likp feasor apbjqct to ho 
conscious Control; they represent 
.that aspect gf hutnan, being* which 
•fc feared • itftir '"the; bdasti \ ; arid 
following them, men become, part 
of tha . general deteriplitistic 'series 
of causer and; .effects which makes 
»p the whole of NatureJ,. : FrQ ra :t)S.‘ 
detofniined serie*. reason -ria • d? 

man 6 ?.’ a £j Br M ‘ h ® ^ Tatlotiati 
man la 'free Trom causation./ He: is’ 
above Nature, and in contrbl of ; it 

Jiert .id: an appealing grandeur Ip.: 

.this, and in the twentietii bdnthry- 

j xl MOf*;.' . .< • « j A 1 , ■fr’ft 

■ V ' i' . ’ ■ ' 


smmsmssi 

- ■■ sMsm *s ?o a .‘e d ' s 

qu?teStwe&° th hT hand hfls * ome pr ^ ctica i I ^ y, "® n * *<>* mOTaf^ducatltml 

ffj 16 *hings to say about w *t® re the virtues of teaching child- 

shin hin vf 8 j a *truistlc. On friend- £ated.) But this has been partly 
seSu. nn» e S f se P ible > thou «h this J« a use reason end the pwaions 

'■thSgs to Vriihf F 08t i!? lcult from ^ ® 8 £ igWIy ^‘stinguished 
; t0 Bet ri 8ht, since different f F opI , one another as they were In 
®*.. even within roughly one ' the days of Hume, i&lum 1 * aim 
: ent tU |deat Be ^l t0 * ha 7 e 81Ich differ- ! which % to reinstate the passim™ 

";3tSr 52 

■ S' fl described; either accur- «hers a mstter ol feX a ? “ ' 

mwni 


prime number ? Or that it i s lru . 
that there is an even prime m,* 
iKT? T.. S|IC3k „f ,h0,Cp r0 "i 
t urns as ‘ assumptions ” Is to imniv 
that we are not quite sure of then 
that they might not be true. ih« 
we do not know them to be tra? 
that ihcie are serious alternaiffi 
imssibiln.es. But then it i s not « 
all obvious that those proposition, 
me assumptions, and it needs an 
argument to shuw iliai they are 
Nominalists take ton much fw 
gramed in assuming that the 
l’laionist is making assumptions. 

Professor Field lias made an 
interesting com ri hut inn to one 
philosophic ul question about how 
mathemutics can he applied in 
physical theories. But the strong, 
hold uf I’latmiism is pure mathe- 
matics, and his brief account of 
thm us n body of fictions is not 
very convincing. It was not his 
purpose to provide any positive 
argument fur nominalism, but you 
certainly need uue if you are going 
to hold that those young Cambridge 
mathematicians who were so 
pleased at having Hardy back were, 
if unknowingly, welcoming a great 
producer of fiction. 


a correct moral theory should guide 
each individual to do the best he- 
can in the circumstances that life 
presents. There is also tho idea 
that nothing could be better than 
that everyone should oboy the rules 
of a correct morality. It is difficult 
to imagine a more damaging blow 
to existing Utilitarian theory than 
a proof that it cannot realize both 
these aims at once. 

Some will say : “ So much the- 
worse for the Idea that morality 
Is about maximizing good conse- 
quences ", Regan’s solution is not 
to abandon Utilitarian (consequen- 
tial™!) ways of thinking but to 
introduco a complication. Tho com- 
plication is designed to create a 
utilitarian theory possessing the 
third property on our list, which 
Rogan calls “adaptability’'. 

Adaptability, it is shown, entails 
both (1) and (2), so an adaptable 
theory will get the beat conse- 

J uences both from individuals and 
rain groups of individuals. The 


J uences both from individuals snd 
rorn groups of individuals. The 
complication which engenders 
adaptability is this: instead of the 
Utilitarian principle telling each of 
us directly what action to perform, 
It must tell us to go through a 
certain procedure for deciding what 
action to perform. The procedure 
is itself complicated, but the central 
Idofl la that you first identify which 
other agents uro co-op orating with 
you in the given situation ana then 
work out the best pattern of be 
haviour for the co-operators, given 
the behnviour of those who aro nor 
co-opernting. Hence tho namo tor 
Regan's new brand of Utilitarian- 
ism : Co-operative UlilitarlaMim. 

It is not simply by mogic that 
this complication does the trlct 
Traditional Utilitarian principles. 
Just bocausu they concentrate on 
what action anch of ns is «> ^ 
troat tho behaviour of other agonw 
too simply, e g, as one factor amow 
others In tho calculation of consfr 

S uencos. Tills is what •"•“*!- 
egan, by a saries of variations on 
the well-known "Prison^ 
Dilemma ", to show that thoy ojjj 
not achieve both nropertiM W 
(2) together. For Co-operative 
utilitarianism, by contrast, morally' 
is from the start and not accident 
ally a communal enterprise. 

But it is still an enterprise goarw 
to the maximizing of good com* 


' Vi*".*:.': v!' ' *. 

■ . ■■ ^-y-rr !;■•■* ■ <:V'V '' 


to the maximizing of good 
quences, Those who find it 
to think of morality as an on“ r ? rl „ 
of this sort may read the book * 
r a contribution to abstract declsJon 
theory rather tiian to 

philosophy. For the.- content o 
*' good consequences " is 1*“ ” p j 
specified throughout the book, 
the whole argument is conducted, 
tenns of an excruciating 
in which two characters cau 
Whiff end Poof push, or do nriP°JJ 
a button, thereby (depending 
what the other does) securing 

number, of units of value. BljgJ 
Utilitarianism, not Regan. IL9JJ,. 
strikes you os unlikely M illuntM"**?. 
anyone's moral perpjdxity- 
might blame Regan too f° r . , t * ,fl aPtfU . 
tuous prose which niakes his arsv 
mentation some of the most arou 
reading on tlie market., Batj JW 
tarians are supposed to ' u 5*i, n 4 
results and Professor !i ve 
resulti ard surprising, : 
and important for both the 
and the foes of the Utilitarian tra: 
dltion; . 
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Lord Acton, that bottomless well 
of aphorism on the moral condition 
of his age, remarked, about 1859, 
that “two great principles divide 
the world and contend for the 
mastery, antiquity and the Middle 
Ages " — the world, of course, being 
restricted to Europe in general, 
England in particular and America 
by courtesy. The dualism thnt these 
conflicting principles generated— 
Athens and Jerusalem, Christ 
against Socrates, even (or perhaps 
particularly) Doric versus Gothic — 
obsessed Victorian intellectuals to 
a quite extraordinary degree. Yet 
for some impenetrable reason (all 
the odder when one considers the 
peculiar dominance of classical as 
opposed to medieval studies at most 
major English schools till weli after 
the Second World War) it Is only 
the Gothic side of the Victorian age 
that has, till very recently, received 
regular scholarly attention. Our 
library shelves are loaded with 
monographs on Carlyle and Ruskin, 
on the Pre-Raphaelites or the Trac- 
t&rian movement, yet the scholars 
who have seriously tackled any 
aspect of the impact of Hellenism 
on Victorian culture and society — 
surely a topic of fundamental im- 
portance— can literally be counted 
on the fingers of one hand : Bush. 
Clarke, Anderson, DeLeura, and 
now Richard Jenkyns in The Vic- 
torians and Ancient Greece. 

(Perhaps that is why our attitude 
to Victorian Kfossizisrnus so often 
emerges as a scries of anecdotal 
snapshots, lacking the overall view ; 
we have had our ’Plutarchs, but lack 
a Thucydides. iDean Gaisford 
reminding his Christmas Day con- 
gregation that the study of Greek 
literature " not only elevates above 
the vulgar herd, but leads not 
infrequently to positions of consid- 
erable emolument the headmaster 
pt Shrewsbury who announced to 
his sixth form : "Boys, this term you 
are to have the privilege of reading 
the Oedipus Cofonnw of Sophocles, 
a veritable treasure-house of gram- 
matical peculiarities Thomas 
Arnold’s dictum that no man could 
properly reed Aristophanes till ho 
had turned forty j Walter iPutor pro- 
claiming to generations of Oxford 
undergraduates, through that rather 
soupy cavalry moustache, the credo 
of burning with a hard, .gem-Hko 
rmme ; the same undergraduates, o 
«w years later, marching down the 
ntgn, arms linked, chanting choruses 
Swinburne’s Atlanta in 
wti yaon ; Gladstone announcing that 
D- om Sr s world "stands between 
fcfrS? i tiie (vices of later 

heathenism Browning's Gram- 

oW an 5et ti in £ hoti's business and 
55J? doctrine of the enclitic 
m, dekd from the waist down ; and 
mi!.® 8 , 81 • sub-classical pederastic 
the sort Wilde put 
“re mouth of Lord Henry Wot- 
!?”v G **ce was bis, and the white 
LuX boyhood, and beauty such 
Greek marbles kept for us", 
Sl* 1 tiie cumulative unpresslop, 
Wr haps- not entirely false, arid cer- 
loaded with an overpCus <rf 
pstTMoor. sii^aeets atot so much a 
■?™us idscorlcsj or sbcioilhgical «p- 
« a Max Beerbohm cartoon 
his fanious sketch of' tha 
**mrian elder statesmen making, 
wwhout (thought of emolument, a 
vfLn^ ^Brehful - translation of 

int0 .. Engliah 

n A : m d'erisdmble was badly 

JeSSSi' ^ “L, S’- . a0tae ■ tiegree Mr- 
mwS? 18 Provides if i yet The Vic- 
, Greece is, in 
- e - apotheosis of the 
^ T., metho d. as chock-full of 
as a <?fcHstinas pudding, 
^nre'time the. living 
■SSW*9!»-of Blake's apothegm, 
ESSS * } b - tiib margin of ;R eyn old’s 
CenergUsq is to be 
lTo; 'Pkuttatiartee fe the 
Altzne Watirjctipn of -Merit," ' ■ ■ 

i* a Scholar of for- : 
eriidltjo h, • enviteiHy wide . 
ofJkTSLffti im P e °c&ble (ie, middle- 
PwLwlooaay tmexcep- 
. He writes nice 

hai' a pretty wit, which 
W exetches, with' tort concision, 


against safe, or safely dead, targets, 
as when lie describes Swinburne 
“ sticking out his tongue at Chris- 
tianity like e naughty child ", or 
remarks of the late Sir Richard 
Livingstone that he “ provides a fair 
test of the mate of his time, sines 
he never had an idea of his own in 
tiis life". 

He divides his book into a baker's 
dozen of chapters with titles like 
“ The Origins of Hellenism ", “ The 
Consequences of Sculpture ”, 

" Homer and the Homeric Ideal ", 
“ Change and Decay ” and so on, 
with sub-headings on u Christianity 
and the Greeks " (why not a separate 
chapter ?), and “ Sophocles and Pub- 
lic Order ", or “ Boswellism ”, or 
" Plato’s Decline 

This, however, is about the extent 
of his ability to sort the thread of 
an articulate argument. Each of 
these divisions is a kind of great 
baggy Jamesian -holdall into which 
he shovels, rliick and fast, endless 
discrete facts, quotations, siftings of 
novels, plays, poems tracts, pamph- 
lets : a racy catalogue raisonnt 
where the reader struggles from 
anecdote to aside to aphorism try- 
ing, for the greater part in vain, 
to distinguish the wood from the 
trees bogged down by relentless 
detail, yet always persisting, drawn 
on in part by the sheer fascination 
of the material, in part by the 
frequent crisp and illuminating 
judgments flung off between Dne 
recherchd story and the next. Dis- 
cussing Hardy, he remarks: "There 
is no terrible inevitability about 
the fates of Tess or Jude ; they are 
merely accident-prone.” Again, 
here he is on the Victorian poet's 
unfortunate habit of .pastiching 
Greek drama; "All these men 
assumed that to 'be Greek was to 
succeed ; it had become an end in 
itself.” He has no time for Vic- 
torian sentimentality: the reunion, 
in Daniel Deronda. of the dying 
Mordccai with his sister is knocked 
off as “ the sort of scene that 
makes an old-fashioned Hollywood 
weaple seem caustic 

With this kind of temperament 
Jenkyns Is at his most effective 
when anatomizing rhe complex 
morbidities and hypocrisies of Vic- 
torian attitudes to sex, and a 
fortiori to die presumptive sexual 
licence, both straight and gay, that 
so bothered -them about the Ancient 
World. He is particularly good on 
the coy and ambivalent awkward- 
ness about trendy Greek nudity (as 
opimsed to mere nakedness) that 
emerges from a study of Ruskin or 
Pater : Ruskin could enthuse 

happily over the Venus de Mho's 
proportions,' but the discovery, on 
his ■wedding-night, that his bride 
actually possessed pubic hair and 
was, as they say, hoc to trot, seems 
to have left him Impotent tor life. 

(In' this connection Jenkyns notes, 
correctly, the rather nasty obsession 
with the Pygmalion legend shown 
by (both .-poets and artists through- 
out the Victorian period. Shaw had 
endless .predecessors here, most of 
them less intellectually sadistic and 
more emotionally prurient. In 
1868 Burne-Jones painted a- 
sequence of four pictures about an 
artist whose statue comes to life. 
At the time he Was caught up in 
a Somewhat tepid and cerebral 
entanglement with his Greek model, 
whose idea of sex, it is safe to say, 
was more direct than his. The 
second picture, with the statue still 
safelv marble, was entitled The 
Hand Refrains Ill the fourth, the 
artist is kneeling befqre a now liv- 
ing, but still manporeal and blood- 
less,' lady whose breasts he eyes 
with, a lubricious . yet somehow 
apprehensive devotion. This picture 
is captioned “The Soul Attains”. 
And what, as Jenkyns rightly asks, 
about the hand ? Thera is something 
• at once 1 chauvinist and anaemic here. 
An animated statue is the ' ultimate 

sexual aggressiveness and unpredict- 
ability or a real woman. No wonder 
so many Victorian .males .turned 
instead : to the high-minded , Jand 
officially sublimated) pederasty 
J that could be extracted from Plato, 
..or, Mended with hearty Christian 
; athleticism and cold baths, was read. 


By Peter Green 


abashed: instead It tended towards 
a Baudelairean pedestal-and-gutter 
dualism, heavy with moral earnest- 
ness, symbolized at one end of the 


scale by the marshmallow encomia 
of aesthetes like John Addington 
Symouds, and at the other by the 


pederastic male brothels that pro- added, i 
llferated in central London towards surely sc 
the end of the century. Such crude hoeing tu 
realities remained very much sub boughs ; 
rosa at the time: as Jenkyns says — on a Nor: 
another of those peppy aphorisms goats to 
that too often in this book sub- the shore, 
stitute for serious analysis—" the The Sot 
love that dared not speak Its name t ion more 
has now 'become so insistently com- the past 
mumcative that we easily forget Gilbert's 
how little was known about it a praises, in 
century ago ". In those pre-Freudian turies bu 
days ' passionate but sexless attach- hut his a 
menu between members of the same better thi 
sex certainly existed, and were dc- more poe 
scribed in language of an uninhi- the class! 
bited sort that would certainly raise like Leigl 
eyebrows today: Jenkyns prints a a j[ too ri 
couple of choice specimens from, of of amiqu 
all people, Disraeli. never Ian 

(But if there was naivety, there , Is the 
■was also hypocrisy. Not all the high- causality 
minded admirers of the Phaedrus di verse t 
could keep their hands to them- f HC tor, sc 
selves behind closed doors, and j ias t0 ^ 
too often the invocation of Greek 0 f t h e ii 
precedent was used to justify any- men had 
thing but cerebral activities. The f ar more 
H Fleshly School ’’ of poets did not 0 f fioc | a i 
get Its name by accident. There was runs t h rfl 
also a good deal of <Pecksniffian Arnold i 
propaganda from self-styled Ura- lament f 

nlans about “ lad slave ” “ passing 

the love of women ” (the Biblical 

allusion, too, was absolutely in ,, 

character). The notion that Plato, 
like some special spiritual deter- 
gent, washed all such activities ■ 

whiter was, in every sense, pecu- I 

liarly seductive. Jenkyns invites us ■' 

to laugh, and we do laugh, at the 
dim and sentimental poetasters who R, 

hymned white boyish limbs in slim ■ 

limp-bound volumes of bad verse, 
who ended up in Italy, where the tl 

'local youths know a profitable game U 

when they saw it, and who aston- , 

ished their innocent relatives by 1 1 

the size of the bequests they left s ( 

to their houseiboys. But he never 
makes any real attempt to explain ■ O 

the phenomenon : his forte Is for 
exposition rather than problem-solv- O 

ing. _ tit 

The sentimentalism and confused ar 

thinking characteristic of Victorians se 

who Invoked antiquity in defence of In 

their pederastic inclinations is by 6( 

no means an isolated .phenomenon. H 

It also appears in such areas as H 

climate, social life, and, above all, 
religion. More mush, more pure 
drivel, must have been written IN 

about ancient Greece in the nine- 
teenth century, and by those who 
on the face of it should have known 
better, than at any other period. 

There were few, if any really 
original classical scholars in- Eng- 
land during this period. Jenkyns m 

argues (a debatable point), and "at I 

the very moment that Nietzsche was R 

revealing to Germany the fierce, 1 If 

Dlonvslac side of the Greek soul U 

the . English were marching boldly 
backwards towards WlncKelmann 
and Goethe ", That is undoubtedly " 

true. From Shelley to Wilde, the 
classicizing obiter dicta astound by — 


Greeks, too, were included In this 
rose-tinted scene : happy Mediter- 
ranean peasants with less work 
and mare food than would be their 
lot in the dank north. “Summer 
leaves them not”, Symonds pontifi- 
cated, forgetting his Hesiod, and 
added, revealinglv : “ There is 


hoeing turnips and trimming olive 
boughs ; between tending turkeys 
on a Norfolk common and leading 
goats to browse on cytisus beside 
the shore.” 

The South, in short, was by defini- 
tion more romantic than the North, 
the past than the present. Hence 
Gilbert's gibe at “ the idiot who 
praises, in enthusiastic tone, all cen. 
turies but this and every country 
but his own If cytisus sounded 
better than turnips, a peplos was 
more poetic than trousers. Yet as 
the classicizing pictures of artists 
like Leighton or Alma-Tadema make 
all too dear, the Victorian concept 
of antiquity was a stylized never- 
never land done up in fancy dress. 

is there any kind of central 
causality lurking behind these 
diverse phenomena ? One obvious 
factor, scarcely stressed by Jenkyns, 
lias to be the all-pervasive impact 
of the Industrial Revolution. Few 
men had the vision of a Turner: 
far more characteristic Is that strain 
of social and literary Luddism that 
runs through English criticism from 
Arnold to Leavis, that universal 
lament for the loss of rural inno- 
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athleticism and cold baths, was read, 
by Pate*' and others, into tiie savage 
military, regime of classical Sparta. 

This 'obsession - With' adolescent 
boys, unlike Its Athenian prototype, 
Was neither- ’ vigorous nor un- 


thelr banality, emotionalism, and 
lack of Intelfeolual; honesty. The 
.ffloft ' energetic myth-maklng—and 
Victorian classicism waa, to a quite 
remarkable extent, the promotion 
of * contemporary myth — was 
carried oh, significantly, by Ger- 
mans and, later, Englishmen who 
had never been south of the' Alps:' 
“Xennst >Du das Land wo die 
Zitronen bliihn ” was a rhetorical 
question calculated to provoke the 
reply from a well-travelled Hellen- 
ist “Yes, but you don’t". ■ * . 

To such people, 1 as Jenkyqs saysi 
“Hellas becamq a sort' of heavenly 
city, a shimmering fantasy on the 
. far horizon." Symonds (peddled thd 
most- Incredible nonsense (which 
even moderate attention to a few, 
key texts, let alone autopsy, should 
have ' sufficed to dispel in Hotis- 
man’s . canonical three minutes) 
about the Greeks living In " per- 
petual sunshine 'and perpetual ease 
. -—no work , . .‘ that might degrade 
the body . . ,- rib dread of hell, no 
yearning after hdaven _ In ome* 
words, ah educated rentier’s para- 
dise, magically freed, froth English' 
weather and ; English reUgldils 
Puritanism Where me elect coiild 
'sit .'apound discussing their souls 
arid eyeing pretty boys. Modem 
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cence, that non-stop jeremiad 
against Blake's . dark Satanic mills 
and the horrors of industrialism, In 
the course of a slamming attack on 
Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy, 
Jenkyns remarks, without following 
up the implications of his apergu, 
that in Arnold's vocabulary- " coal, 
railroads and machinery are words 
as automatically pejorative as In- 
cense or chalice in the literature of 
the Protestant Truth Society". 

This is hardly to be wondered at. 
The Industrial Revolution under- 
mined (often in a most, literal 
sense) the very foundations of 
English rural, and still predomin- 
antly aristocratic, landowner ship; 
by providing new avenues to great 
wealth it opened up the cloud 
circle of traditional political power ; 
it destroyed old values as well as 
the landscape, and brought a dan- 
gerous air or egalitarianism into 
society along with the poisonous 
smoke from its factory chimneys. 
The English upper classes, taught 
(by Plato and Aristotle among 
others) to despise banausic occupa- 
tions, saw in Greek culture the per- 
fect rearguard action against these 
rising forces of mercantilism. 
Jenkyns remarks at one point that 
“the extent to which . [the 
Victorians! underestimated Plato's' 
hatred of democracy is remark- 
able It is not remarkable at all. 
Those who were classically edu- 
cated, who regarded their knowledge 
of Greek as a badge of ascension In 
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det f* te d “fld discussion of matters such as the 

l he I w I ® 1 r , e ^plication* behind Grote's and 
eutist through and through. Arnolds Max Muller's rhenrUc nt rJ B b 

quarrel with John Bright is symp- myth, or the vfcmrian PlftnniJ 
tomntic. No accident that so many revival associated with Towel t or 

«?£??? 

KSSSi * sass M B ,a 

nrnmnlirt s* ud *edj t0 zimmern, readers would do well 

E r »* ™ sr H .Mftfww 

. ‘ . . . , tage in Victorian Britain. It is not 

Another by-product of this and- that Jeokyns does not touch on such 
industnal obsession with antiquity topics: much of his incidental 

jncreasing interest in urban treatment, oblique and flinnant 

8?n 2X2!** Ca li! Vtl ' ,h0U8h h e 50 °^ n is - ilium mates 

wh"o sheep “ pec,s ,hera wi,h 

“rough the study window. Nostalgic . -But he is not, on the evidence of 
n*^?£ « WflS l *l e I 8 *?! if the Pre- this book, interested in seeing a 
napnaelites and others medieva- problem steadily and seeing it 
uzea fiomer. Theocritus — 'In fact an whole. He soendn (several nflffPc 


w 

-"a." ■ 

rtaiYT 7 a\ 
; 1 1 


auvosate or "»a ueapenire ro see uomer in . - — - 

vArf?™ US T B u d Benteel rural in- some sense as a precursor to , — ^ 
version. Jenkyns notes, in authors Christianity— without ever really \ ]\ 

Cn,hamI S€ L^A S -r F i ec ^> Kenneth stopping to ask himself just why | / \ I ‘ 

^ d . T - S - Eliot, “a con- an otherwise sane figure, of con- =J- L J 
’t 1 Ith landscape and its super- siderable intellectual stature and > 

^sonations-. The mini- several times Prime Minister, / 

T\il Wa «„? IC ’. not taka wel1 S u 0U,d f be hagridden by such an 
infill A. C, . I,d -” lrfa Sf5 e S English obsession “ Tlat Home? had been f V, 

Of JSE*? Hiii Dll K !P“ n £ a Puck **“1 Bl ^] e of Ae Greeks”, he / \ 

s ( n directly chronicles writes, was a Victorian clichf ./ , f 

afiafns? wS' 9 t A 8fi « eriCa 5 St 5* ch af {n £ Gladstone was unusual was W / / / ) J. 

EffiK* "S&Sy regarded as souf in his desire that the poet should /( / 

Ss». ‘Sfs, “i „ d w -ra. x to™™ th£ Bib,s * L '/ 

classics as a weapon ozainst the n l ' 

ruS l ?F ™ an ifestatlons of Victorian .i, L?. ne Cfl “ ® ee v onIy too well, \ 

Christianity, especially as regards t,e di,emm a facing the 6ien- V 

sexual freedom. “Thou has^con- pensffIlts °f the Victorian era: their 

£52-. G pale Galilaean”, Swln- STR* SL'a 0 * J >rop4 ®.8®inst social and 

htirue announced. « the world has j 1 ° es * r «ctlon, the Greek 

grown grey at thy breath 11 • but n 0S . s cs and tbe Christianity of the This /in*. a™ 1 
he ancT many others fought a f£I? aUn, « Establishment, were In OnVondJ*?'?? W ° l 
vigorous campaign in favour of * a I>P fl rent fundamental conflict with nsl 8°aZ and M el 
resurgent neo-pngatiisS U»b J one another, and all efforts S lh ± Anderso * (1903-65) 
especially with Jaif As* a symbol reconci . !a Athens with Jerusalem E?** potterp mid water 
?f w l ,nt today we would call the s,nc P tfle days of the Early ine $*¥?**' tiie 1 

Id, Pan enjoyed a certain brief FalJier ®. i*ad involved an elemenr ™ t0 P e ' T hu examph 
popularity, cropping up erorv- f m P re or le * s dishonest circle- Production by Reddi 

S2uAm fe art aS 9“™* Attempts, to present ed 
uteiaturc, bm a then vise, as far ns - as , an <wirna naturaliter -- 

one can toll, having no effect at all S^ ru| ,« n “ have always had some- — , 

2?5»u ro * 1 ^ e w,tb tbe new paganism* T^ in 5 specious about them 

™ STSXS-g m sy-“^S!i -ISUSSSr a . „ 

®i (s*jay ta a r-ras ® *5 ea Agony and after 

nvnpii ...j 1 oven ^ by _ M 
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any effort to make^im m S lf! C er S lfe- Ur jfoi-t unotely, his work lacks 
sonally : "what you out^n n l 1 . , on| y the licart-bcot rhythm 
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TED BEREIGANi 
So Going Around Cities 


poem. 9 S a Sonnots H . Not on the evidence of 

Hobart Tronia. ,•» a ii 1 s ’ selected’ poems, ho hasn't 

normaUv finite U Jll a poet one 9 I,e 8carchca in vain in So Goini 
failure and^P 2 t€s a sense of Around Cities for a poem whjen 
the Drcfal^t^l? °* death * but ^ ml fht be tlie product of the humility 
of Mamw nfL- i n f^ collec tion ®nd understanding gained from 
baa ,e o3 °l ms that he being forced to “ agonise during 

r_ worxea to accommodarfl manv dnvs •> mi !<.>r than thn ex- 


has ca3ms that be being forced to “ agonise during 

fari” to accommodate its many days ", rnllier than tho ex- 

S=^&5Wi*Ja “nc.."' thc Wl “ rt 

fuii ^^n^tnber od Pooru ^ Jj 


* Komemberod Poom reads, m 
ts full, "It is iniportuiu to keop old 
i* nat/in secret cl u sot." In fact, tnis I* 
d precisely wlmi fiorrigan falls to do- 
I His refusal to wrest la with his 
t record of tho quotidian in an ofiori 


concern, -wuilrii nn - iGiuaui io wrasciu mw."- 

In him. must- ho vlonml?^ lt sus,>cct record of tho quotidian in on ofiori 
point to this nreson^ir ^ COU , nlor ' 10 Intiwform it into aomolhlng which 

gain' n lull anwMlaSSii iff ?. , i 10 ls \° lranac . 0,,da tho 8Uni of lM P nrt li r t 
ti. u ii I>I ^ ccia6Io,l of bis work, suits In an uninspired vorso which 
J-He nallmm-L- nt ■ __ n.i.i 
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rate- InMJS 

ides the volume, 

ill Employment. 

irx 1st, Glaswegian 

ay devotes sevens 
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Poem’s ded W«i 
another day,/* 
re cert throw dowp 
w can walk 
English a8i <Wr fi U 
tc. . Incidentally, ® 
illder.: would BjvjJ 

arse ". nor would J 
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DOUGLAS GRAY: 

Robert Henryson 

283pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 64 
Guilders. 

90 04 05917 2 


We know precious 'little about 
Robert Henryson, except that Death 
seems to have came and whispered 
Into his ear shortly before -Dunbar 
was writing his famous Lament for 
the Makers , which was printed m 
1508. More surprising, perhaps, 
than the absence of -biographical de- 
tails is the neglect rtf modern 
critics. Henryson is the author of 
the greatest poetry written in almost 
200 years between Chaucer and 
Spenser, and yet, like his younger 
contemporaries, Dunbar and Doug- 
las, he has never until now 
beea the subject of a first-rate 


critical book. (Perhaps the label 
"Scottish Chaucerian ' has -put peo- 
ple off, or maybe it is the very look 


of (Middle Scottish on the page 
(when beginning with qufc; the 
present participle ending in and in- 
stead of tngi plurals with an i 
before the *). 


Henryson Is especially attractive. 
His version of Aesop’s -Fables shows 
him to be witty, humane and a 
marvellous story-teller. His animals, 
for all their Inherited half-human 
attributes, live in a world that Is 
distinctly imagined and vividly 
imaginative. Terse, often laconic 
narrative carries the reader through 
with none of the longueurs so fre- 
quent in medieval poetry. Situs- 


dons, funny or serious, traditional 
or invented, seem all to have been 


entered into by the poet. His eye 
for detail is a delight, but above 
all it is in the dialogue that his 


animals come alive. One thinks of 
the sad earnest plea of the Sheep, 
forced at midwinter to sell the 
wool off his back to pay the Dog 


Wftk Ilia VUVI> fcW 

who has. wrongly accused him— 
"Lord Gad, quny sleipis thow sa 


“VM4 UUU| vjuiij Divipu ms» 11 

Jang ? or of the comic scenes 
of the Fox's confession and later 
pathetic deSth as he lies pinned to 
the ground by the arrow he has 
Jokingly predicted : 

“Now ", quod the Foxe, "allace 
and wellaway I 

Gorrit I am, and may na farther 


, gang. 

Me think na man may speak ane 
word in play, 


• TfUL U 111 

Bot now on day is in emlst it is 
tana". 

No character is beyond Henry- 
son's sympathy, and it is perhaps 
for tins reason that his finest 


for tills reason that his finest 
Poetry is brought out In The Testa- 
ment of Cressetd. the beautiful con- 
tinuation of TYoflus and Crlseyda, 
Chaucer had left the heroine of his 
great lovo-poept unredeemed, and 
seemingly Irredeemable. Troilua 
regains loyal to tho.ond (or at least 
uodl the end of his sojourn upon 
earth) — 


"I He can nor may, 
vor al this world, withfnne myn 
_ herte fynde 

to -unloven yow a quarter of a 
dayl ” 

•-but ..Crlseyde is left by hor 
creator as an example of “false 
worldes brotelnesse . Hor last 


. . viULvmessQ , nur iaab 

actB arQ the writing of a 
painfully deceitful .letter (not in 

r.haitnoni n h.—: % • v _ . 


z: .leuer mat in 

, source), and her gift of 
irollurs love-tofaens to Diomede. 

rescues her. With a tragic 
insight that Chaucer did not possess 
~0r never showed— ^he can follow 
ai J, heroine through degradation to 
L 1 j redemptive self-awareness at 
her death, 


„Nqw et last there, is- a good book 
«-^? e J 1 , rys 9 n '^ one that is both de-, 
P* nda ble, In -its . scholarship and 
■cute in. its critical judgments. 
Douglas Gray ■ is ‘ enviabW learned, 
writes extremely, well,, and is always 
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Redeeming the irredeemable 


Jonathan Wordsworth 


treatment is all to the good— they 
are frequently neglected, and Gray 
has been extremely successful iii 
bringing out the qualities of Henry 
son’s narrative— but why merely a 
single chapter for The Testament, 
indisputably Henrysoti’s g reate si 


8 oem ? Nor is it clear to me why 
rpheus and Eurydice should have 
been placed after The Testament, 
and not before. It has obvious 
affinities with the Ffthles, and 
seems naturally to lead on to The 
Testament. More important, 
though, is the relative stature of 


the two poems. Gray has chosen 
to lead downwards from the - hijzli 


to lead downwards from the - high 
point of The Testament, through 
the occasional tenderness and charm 


course, is as the earliest critic of 
JVoiii/5 and Criseyde. He may or 
may not hRve found Chaucer’s end- 
ing unsatisfactory, but he has 
observed that the central figure of 
the first three books is allowed 
merely to fade out of the poem. 
More important, he has noticed the 
tragic potential of Criseyde's self- 
awareness and self-deception in the 
Greek camp : 

'Allas l for now is clene ago 
My name of trouthe in love, for 
everemo I 

For I have falsed oon the gentileste 
That evere was. and oon the 
worthiestc . . . 


of Orpheus, to the very miscellan- 
eous shorter poems — not all of then) 


eous shorter poems — not all of then) 
certainly by Henryson, and not any 
of them better than the good anony- 
mous poetry of the period. To have 
Worked -the minor poems in early, 


and then moved through the Fables 
and Orpheus to a climax in The 


Testament, might have been more 
strategic, and might have dona 
more Justice finally to Henryson. 

The Moral Fables are not easy to 
write about. There is a temptation 
to head for The Testament, just as 
with Chaucer one might find tho 
great single work, Troilus and 
Criseyde , less daunting than the 


But syn I se ther is no bettre way, 
And that to iete is now for me to 

rewe, 

To Dioitiede algate 1 wol be trewe 
She won't get the chance, of course 
—Diomede ls not Troilus. Henry- 
son makes the point accurately, and 
horribly, as he begins his continua- 
tion of the story : 


include, without describing It, the 
passage of time, and a life of 
increusing sq^dior and a t. rein- 
tude. References at the beginning 
of the poem to Cresseid as a prosti- 
tute are followed by the account of 
her return to Calcnas complaining 
of Diomede’s apparently recent re- 
jection ; no lime is allowed in the 
surface narrative for the taking of 
“ fouli plesance **. It is surely 
appropriate 1 however, to read Cres 
s e-id’s cursing of .her ford’s as a 
symbolic action. As Cucid says in 
the trial scene that Is at the centre 
of the poem, one may blaspheme 
the name of one’s own god, " ourher 
in word or deid ”. On one level 
Cresseid cries out against the gods, 
as Troilus had done in Chaucer; 
on another, her life itself is sacri- 


Of fair Cresseid, sumtyme his awin 

darling. 


Henryson has created a last en- 
counter between Troilus and 
Criseyde that will match, and ln a a 
sad and terrible way half-parody, 
their first. It is not, of course, sur- 
prising to find him thinking back 
more and more into Chaucer's poem 
(or perhaps one should say, into 
the earlier parts of their shared 
poem) as he works towards his 
tragic climax. With the re-entry of 
Troilus, the work has become more 
obviously a love-poem, and the 


tragedy depends on a specially acute 
sense of tne beauty and value of 
what has been lost. Backward 


lege, a sin against 'love that is 
fittingly punished with leprosy, 
which was thought at the time to 
be venereally transmitted. 


nllusion does not have to be to 
specific incident : the very stressing 
of the -heroine's name can bring with 
it associations from the earlier 
poetry. 


Quhen Diomeid had all his appetyte, 
And mair, fulfillit of this fair 


There is in fact very little action 
in The Testament. What matters to 


Emphasis on the first syllable 
Cresseid) does not appear till line 


ladie . . . 

The precision of Henryson's read- 
ing of Chaucer is shown at this 


stage by his use in quick succession 
of three tricks Used in Troilus to 


let across the unacceptable fact of 


Grfreyde, less daunting tnan the 
heterogeneous Canterbury Tales - 
Both in style and Intention, how- 


Criseyde’s unfaithfulness : (1) refu- 
sal to accept responsibility for 
details of the story (“And sum 
men sayis into the court com- 
moun ”) ; (2) intrusion of the 

narrator’s personal sympathy ; (3) 
offloading of moral responsibility 
onto fate or Fortune : 

quhat ever men deme or say 
In scornfull langage of thy 
brukkllnes, 

I sail excuse, als far furth as I 

may, 

Thy womanheid, thy wisdome and 
fairnes. 

The quhllk Fortoun hes put to sic 
distres. . . 


writes extremely, well, and is always 
i q *5® PPetry 'that he.is.dis- 
»*- He baa achieved the very 


Swr £ ,Baa ' achieved the very 
task, of presenting Henry: 
■Ph to, a jnoderd reader without tod 
Jeatly- oversimplifying the late 
medieval context of his woHs. In 
jae beat sense ;ojf .the adject jve.'hfs 

.a 'DatlBnr nhiilr' -rtiorA U n'n nn,. 1 


—“‘hv wns onto, tqe .■ poetry, -in- 
“itioism .arises, naturally 
■rok!* ^towly. jaWareness of probr 
SbiUUes ahd , from' the writer’s, wish 
^P^. afld; .tb. ; urtdefstand P : ” ' 

• , 1 rtwioc' !: reservation ' is 

-£*W the: Shape that Professor Gray 
fe ?I y J n - to hi* ' work. , That The 
. should-.K^t’ so full a 

• -. V v-J/'.- vv ■ ' i . 


ever, the Fables are far more inte- 
grated then the Tales, and Gray has 
brought out very impressively the 
skills and recurrent strategies of 
Henryson's art. His detailed 
criticism never fails to enhance the 

K oetry that he is describing ; and 
e has explained once and for all 
the strange disproportion commonly 
felt by modern readers in Henry- 
son's use of the moraiitas (the 
detached moral conclusion, allegori- 
cal or otherwise, that is added to 
the individual Fables). The Cock 
and the Jasp is o cose in point 
Henryson first assures us in tho 
Prologue that “a xnorall sweit sen- 
tence ’’ may be found in poetry like 
the delectable kernel of a nut. He 
then proceeds to tell the story of a 
cock who finds a jewel, and (very 
sensibly) rejects it on the grounds 
that it would be fine In a king's 
crown, -but does not happen to on 
edible. In the moralitas ft turns Out 
that the jewel was perfect wisdom, 
and the cock wns a fool. Hie sheer 
unfairness of it must have struck 
everyone who ever read the fable, 
but was originally, it seems, a 
source of pleasure and instruction. 

To' us, the image of a kernel 
would suggest on allegory implicit 
within bho shell of tine narrative: 
to /Henryson end other dealers in 
"dark" interpretations, It implies 
that a truth (necessarily In its own 
right more Important than the “sen- 
yolt fable ") 'has been deduced from 
the dtory, whether It is appar- 
ently there or not. Gray quotes 
decisively from Montaigne, who, 
opart from his desire for higher, or 
deepen truths, is clearly bored bv 
whpt we should think of as. tho 
warranted interpretations: 
most of (Esopes fables, have divers 
senses, and severall interpreta- 
tions- Those whioh mhhologlze 
them, chuse some kind of colour 
well-suting with the fable, but for 
she most part, it Is no other than 
the first and superficial! gloss® : 
there are., others piore . qunta 
more sinriowie, more fissenwall, 
and more internail, Into Which, 
they could never penetrate. 1 
Douglas Gray writes especially 
well about the early parts of The 
Testament ■ — tlie poet in hie 
“oratur”, Cresseid's rejection by 
Diomede, her cursing of the gods, 
and their terrible judgment His 
stress on the powerful actuality of 
What ii described, however, tends 
to discount the symbolic implication 
of Henryson’s writing, which is her® 
both subtle and' evidently appro- 
priate. And though his view of the 
poem as broadly Senfcan offers 
some useful insights into the role 
. of the . narrator, it hhrdly JbmmJW 
' bring out the greatness of Henry- 
cin’s achibvement. The Testament 
of Cresseid is the first work written 
In English that is in the fullj post- 
Shakespeafean sense, a tragedy. In 
Its association of redemptive suffer- 
ing arid final relentless, waste of 
human love and human life, -it be- 
- in.iok .rtrither with the crudities- of 


Henryson is Cresseid's states of 
mind as she moves from initial 
truculence, through suffering and 
incomprehension, to final self- 
awareness: “ Nane but mv self as 
now 1 will accuse”. Prostitution ls 
a phase that has no importance in 
Its own right. Despite its moral 
intensity, this is a love-poem ; what 
Cresseid comes finally to recog- 
nize is that all the evils of her 
life stem from the original “fals- 
ing " of Troilus. for which she alone 


(Cresseid) does not appear till line 
299 and is thereafter used almost 
exclusively for the leper who exists 
in the present of Henryson’s poem ; 
thus, Troilus rides by “ quhalr 
Crisseid with the Upper bald ", 


“Quhalr CiAsseid sat, not witting 
qunat scho was Chaucerian 
emphasis on tlie second syllable 
fCrisgyde/Cress&d) is normal where 
Henryson is looking back, or where 
there are specially strong associa- 
tions of the past. In the last section 
of the poem the interchanging of 
stress is very evident, and helps, 
for instance, to point up the Impli- 
cations of the poetry as Troilus gives 
to Cresseid disproportionate alms 
in memory of her former self t 
For knichtlie pietie and memoriall 
Of fair Cressmd, ane gyrdill can he 

tak, 

Ane purs of gold, and mony. gay 

jowall, 

And in the skirt of Cresseid doun 
can swak. 


— not fate, or Fortune, or the gods 
—was responsible. . Understanding 


Henryson is not merely copying 
the tricks he found in Chaucer, he 


is using them in a closely parallel 
situation. Chaucer, having created 
the virtuous and loving Criseyde of 
the first) half of Troilus, has the 
task of preserving the sympathy of 
his audience as the plot takes Its 
expected course and she goes off 
with Diomede. Henryson’s problem 
is still more acute. He has taken 
the astonishing step— surely unheard 
of elsewhere in serious literature 
until the lute nineteenth-century 
novel— of making his heroine a 

E restitute. He even, dares to make 
er enjoy the life: she goes among 
the Greeks early and late, " tokand 
Ehir] foul! plesance ”. Yet his 
writing Is so controlled,' and his 
presence as the compassionate nar- 
rator is so reassuring, that shock 
and distaste arc kept to a minimum. 

As he moves on into the story 
Henryson has the further problem 
of bringing his heroine, who at the 
opening is still young and beautiful; 
to t)he disease-ridden state dn which 
she dies. In effect he has to 


—was responsible. . Understanding 
comes about through the chance 
meeting with Troilus that is 
Henryson's most imaginative addi- 
tion to the story. 

In Chaucer's second book it had 
been the sight of Troilus riding 
past the window with sober down- 
cast eye, that first established lova 
in Criseyde : 

Crlseyda gan all his chero aspien, 
And leet it so softe in hire herto 
synke. 

That to hlreself she seyde, “Who 
vaf me drynke ? ” 


Now he rides by again (quite un- 
changed, and stUl fighting his time- 


T'he throwing of money into 
Cresseid’s skirt (has a near -erotic 
violence, brought out especially by 
the harshness of the verb swnk. 
Once again the reminder of earlier 
love-making ds (painful and horribly 
appropriate. In a final extraord in- 


less war), and as before, love Is 
suddenly and strongly aroused— 
this time in him. Cresseid now la 
begging at the roadside, blinded 


ary moment of tragic intuition, 
Henryson - makes Cresseid die 


with disease and (as Henryson 
laconically puts it) not witting 


g uhat scho was **. In a moment of 
aautiful poetry that is very close 
to black comedy, s/he turns her 
sightless eyes up to Troilus as be 
passes: 

Than upon him scho kest up baith 
hir ene, 

And with ane blenk it come Into 
his thocht 

That he sumtime hir face befolr 
had sene, 


Henryson - makes Cresseid die 
remembering the gift of Troihis’ls 
tokens to Diomede— perihspte her ana 
action .In Chaucerte poem to which 
the reader cfeimot be reconciled : 

" O Diomeid, thou hes baith broche 


and belt 

Quhilk Troy! us gave me in taknlng 


Of his trow lufe”, and with that 
' word soho sweit; 


Bot scho was in sic ply® he knew 
hir nocht. 

Yit than hir luik into Ws mynd it 
brocht 

The sweit visage and amorous blank- 
ing 


It Is poeft-y that shows (Henryson 
to have qualities that even Chaucer 
did not oossess, poetry that places 
him beside the very few great tragic 
writers in xhe language, 'Perhaps in 
giving The Testament so little 
space, Douglas -Gray .was adapting 
himself to the needs of his series, 


qualified to write. 


The one great Life 


By Davi4 Pirofumo 


jpHN. A, HODGSON : ' 

Wordsworth's Philosophical Poetry 
1797-1814 

216pp. University of Nebraska Press, 
ft 8032 2310 2 : 


!oni”neither trith the crudities . ot 

■JSk- . n 9^ *■ Ji5S;t5 


“ I was a better judge of thoughts 
than words,” wrote Wordsworth In 
The Prelude of his Cambridge days, 
and this would appear to be true of 
some of his recent critics too, John 
Hodgsdn’s book, though, does not 
deal merely with abstract concepts 
from poems, nor is it a guide to the 
philosophical sources of their 
themes — Hartley has. three refer- 
ences, Godwin none. Rather, it plots 
Wordsworth's shifting attitudes 
towards tlie "one great Life” of 
nature and mankind, as expressed 
in his changing use of emblem end- 
symbol in the poems. 


nature as an actively moral agent, 
“ a divine judge ", whereas the latter 
treats -nature as morally neutral, " a 
responsive text” into which each 

P erson must read- his own ideas. 

Wordsworth's handling of emblem 
is central to Hodgson's reading, as 
he studies minutely the develop- 
ments from version to version, ipoem 
to poem, suggesting (haw these ini- 
tial beliefs are revised, once their 
Inadequacy: is perceived. The book 
shows, in particular, bow Word*, 
worth begins ini his early work on 
The Prelude to emphasize the “in- 
tellectual distinctiveness” of man, 
to rescue him from anonymity in 
the universal scheme, and how by 
1804 the “underpresence ’’ that the 
poet had designated' the great 
“ Being ” Is Invosted with an. Intellec- 
tual force analogous to the human 
mind. He examines rigorously the 
Snowdon passage of The Prelude, 
taking dt as prototypal of all the 
poem's visionary insights, and calls 
it a “spot of thought ”} since it In- 
forms tne subsequently written pas- 


S rcles in this process of modifica- 
on, (Hodgson sees the mapy chan- 


ges as continuous with each other, 


and stresses this continuity by ipre 
facing the book with the well- 
known Image of the river from 
Book XIV of The Prelude. His argu- 
ment }s kept buoyant by relegating 
most of his discussion of secondary 
references to the extensive biblio- 
graphical notes, and by retreating 
dnly occasionally id to private . ter- 
minology — an understandable temp- 
tation when staking out a special 


area of study. Another danger of 
this type of hook Is that, in doing. 


be . Ignored j thqt in, squeezing -the 
(poems for' their [philosophic 
essence the cogency of the critic's 


argument will supplant any con- 
sideration of whether the jpoeni* 
are individually successful; By 
focusing, on. the * emblematizing 

Sulalnn ** flinltrih anJ ktr 1 1 1 tieiv ttt-fn a 


vlaloii " t though, and by illustrating 
his . contentions carefully : through- 


sages just as the "spots of time"- 
: had affected the poet’s later life, 
enabling .Wordsworth - to. qompre- 
; heiid ft' complex analogy between 
the mind of piaii arid nature; ' 
Though he iridntiHes four- distinct 


Pences but 

With tffiig Xear. '• . 

; One-way. to. think of Henryson, of 


. -Id his introduction, Hodgson dis- 
tinguishes between ‘ f icOialc” and 
subjectively; "emblematic 1 ? atti- 
tudes to nature: the. former views 


his , contentions carefully: through- 
out; iHodgeon - maintains close con- 
tact with the language of the many 
po pens he discusses. The reader not 
already -famIHtor with the poetry 
fwiM fjnd this a 'difficult book, but 


to Wardswortiiians willing to tackle 
its intricacies it will be rewarding. 
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Ranging the King’s Road 

— I- mously as "Puggy Booth”; John 
t»„ i if. j . r* i Martin sketching visions of the 

By J. Moraaunt Croox npocaiypse from a balcony by night. 


ELIZABETH LONGFORD : 

Images of Chelsea 

270pp. The Saint Helena Press, 1 

Saint Helena Terrace, Richmond. 

£70. 

0 906964 01 6. 


" Weeks be shorter in Chelsey than 
in other places ”, wrote Queen 
Catherine Parr to her lover. Cen- 
turies too: time has never slipped 
by along the old King's Road ; its 
passage, helter-skelter, mingles 
courtiers and shopkeepers, Sloane 
Rangers and Pre-Raphaelites, in a 
muddle of memories and Images. 
Images of Chelsea : Henry VIII and 
Thomas More strolling arm in arm 
in the garden of Chelsea Manor ; 
“ Young Bess ” translating Greek 
and Latin beneath More's mulberry 
tree ; Sir Kans Sloane engulfed by 
his collections ; Whistler and Wilde 
In The Street ; James Ha n way— 
Treasurer from 1777 onwards of the 
Naval Academy in Ormonde House 
— the first Englishman to carry an 
umbrella ; Don S&liero and Captain 
Bun, the Female Blondin and the 
Flying Man ; Henry James rolling 
smoothly along the Emliaiikinent in 
his Baih choir; Thomas Carlyle 
muttering cosmic Imprecations about 
“ omnlbi " as he shuffles down 
Chevne Row; Jane Carlyle sitting 
in , her spool chair— the one from 
which she jumped up to greet Leigh 
Hunt ("Jenny kissed me”)— while 
the Sage refills his churchwarden 
pipe. Along Cheyne Walk the ghosts 
crowd thickest. Rossetti and Swin- 
burne breakfasting late; Holman 
Hunt Panting H T ho Light of the 
World Turner skulking pseudony- 


Wr iters, artists, professional 

eccentrics. The air of Chelsea 
seems almost made for r he breeding 
of anecdotes, and any book about 
the area must include more than a 
few of them. But /mages of 
Chelsea has an altogether higher 
ambition. It aims to be “ a standard 
work of reference ”, the second 
volume in fact— the first being 
Images of Richmond (1978)— in a 
series of thirty volumes recording 
the 11 printed images ” of London. 
It is a brave enterprise, and a 
serious one. Bamber Gascoigne, its 
fons et origo, deserves encourage- 
ment. /mages of Chelsea is not a 
coffee-table 'book : the production is 
lavish, but not seductive. And yet, 
the awkward question still lurks : 
for whom (apart from the 183 sub- 
scribers) is this volume intended ? 
Nat for topographers: there is no 
topographical index. Not for tour- 
ists : there is no map. Not for local 
historians; the dynamics of urban 
growth are wholly missing. Cer- 
tainly not for architectural his- 
torians : design, construction and 
demolition arc alike unrecorded! 
Not even, it seems, for collectors of 
anecdotes : Lady Longford’s intro- 
duction is neither documented nor 
indexed. 

No, this is a book for intaglio- 
phi les, for print-dealers and print- 
collectors ; for those who can tell 
an etching from a dry point, 
acquatint from mezzotint. Even 
these specialists, however, may be 
disappointed. The " gallery '* (by 
Harriet O'Keefe) illustrates 681 
items ; (he catalogue (by Jonathan 
Ditchburn) lists 748. But, inevitably 
perhaps, there is no record of every 
state oE every print. The selection 
after I860, is, again inevitably, hap- 


hazard : where is Pugin's Chelsea 
home ? Less inevitably, the work nf 
a number of artists — Stanley 
Anderson, Joseph Pennell and 
Tnezdore Roussell, for instance— is 
inadequately recorded. Biographical 
details of artists are also missing. 
Who now, for example, can tell 
W. W. Burgess from H. W. Burgess 
or J. C. Burgess ? After all, con- 
temporaries even confused J. B. 
(“ Pretty ”) Burgess the painter 
with W. (" Ugly ") Burges the 
architect. 

Such omissions can, perhaps, be 
corrected in later volumes. But 
what is missing in the introduction 
is less easily rectified. The image 
of Chelsea there presented is only 
two-dimensional: what is lacking Is 
the Infrastructure beneath the 
image. Roads for instance. Once 
the Thames was Chelsea's jugular 
vein. Since the eighteenth century, 
however, its principal artery has 
been the King's Road. And the 
story of that famous route — Dis- 
raeli’s " long, miscellaneous, well 


River, known ns Bloody Bridge ; 
and six gale-lodges at Pimlico, 
Fighting Cocks, Church l..iin , I 
World's End, Sandy End and Ful- 
ham. Until 1830, access was sup- 

B oscdly limited m ticket-holders, 
ut counterfeit passes proliferated. 


And more importantly— so did royal 

f [rants, building leases and way- 
eaves. Thus in 1778 George III gave 


watered King's Road " — deserves 
more than a fleeting mention. The 
development of Chelsea in modern 
times has, in fact, largely been tied 
up with the redevelopment of that 
ex-royal highway from Pimlico to 
Richmond. Since the seventeenth 
century, the King had maintained a 
system of private roads which radi- 
ated from London to the various 
royal palaces in the Home Counties. 
By the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury few of these roads survived, 
and those that did were no longer 


and those that did were no longer 
private. Only one — the processional 
route from Buckingham House to 
Kew Palace — was of any real sig- 


nificance. This road was punctuated 
by a series of stops and obstacles 
with picturesque names: the Five 
Fields (now Eaton Square) ; Great 
Bloody Field (now Sloane Square) ; 
the crossing of the Westbourne 


permission to Charles Lord Cadugan 
and Hans Stanley, both nf whom 
owned land bordering the Fiiihiini 
Road, to open up n new mad across 
the royal highway — Slmine Si reel 
and Lower Sloane Streoi — cross- 
ing the King's Ru.ul at Slnniti* 
Square. Again, in 1810 John Nath 
hit upon a boulevard plan for Earl 
Grosvenor which ultimately trans- 
formed the Five Fields intn F.unm 
Square and struck the keynote for 
Cundy and Cubiil's future develop- 
ment of Belgravia. Such matters 
play no part in Lady Longford's 
Introduction. 

otiil, her essay does convey stum- 
thing of the magic of the place. She 
manages to isolate the moinunt, and 
jog the memory. Chelsea has been, 
and Is, a place to laugh and a place 
to pray. Take two images out nf 
many: the Rotunda nt Ranclagh, 
and Chelsea Old Church. 

The gardens at Ranclagh, close 
to Wren’s Chelsea Hospital, were 
surely a wonderful sight in their 
heyday. And the Rotunda (opened 
1742 ; closed 1804) must have been 
sensational. Designed by an archi- 
tect named William Jones— “ the 
second Jones ”, Inigo being the 
first — its “ orbicular " (ie, centrally 
supported) dame measured 186ft in 
diameter, as against an unsupported 
1 39ft for St Peter's, Rome, and 112ft 
for London's St Paul's. Sixty win- 
dows and 104 boxes looked iiiwurds 
towards an extraordinary central 
fireplace which soared nbovc its 
giant brazier liko some monstrous 


Catching Canada 


halibcchiim. Here [nshion.w 
M.rietv walked rn.m.l and 
Smollett put it like ”-. 0 nianybLii 
asses in an olive mill". And X 
walked in time to music— but JS 
music : here the eiuht-vrar 

Mi wart played the nrg£ 
Samuel Rugt-rs reim-mWcd- 
The proprietors of Ranelagh and 
Van shall used to sen d dec«! 
ducks among ihc ladies Z 
go ,i, leme ,i who were walking ft, 
| lie Mall, that is, persons attired 
in i he height of fashion, 
every now and then would 
cxlI.iiiii 111 a very audible tone 
what chat mi tig weather f« 
Ranelagh . »r "for Vauxhall I * 
. . . I Ai| Raiiclngh . . , a !| was M 
in deny .mil still that you could 
he ii the irh i siting sound of tbs 
ladies' trains, as the immense 
assembly walked round and round 
the n n i in . . . between nine ud 
ten o'clock. 

Rather more seriously, Hugh Kinu. 
ley — born like his brother CharS 
in Chelsea Rectory — remembered 
the sepulchral .silence of Chelsea 
Old Church: 

Four hundred years of memory 
ure crowded into this dark old 
church, mid the flnod of cheap 
liLats round the walls, and shakes 
the duor in vain. . . . The dad 
stand thick together there, u if 
to make a brave resistance u 
the moving world outside, whirl 
jars upon their slumber. It » 
a church of the dead. I canooi 
fancy anyone being married it 
that church — its air would chili 
the boldest bride that ew 
walked to the altar. No ; it ii 
a place for old people to creep 
into and pray, until their prswn 
arc answered, and they deep 
with tho rest. 

Ranelagh has gone. But Chelsti 
Old Church remains, despite du 
blitz, a microcosm of its ww 
ordinary parish. 


By Mark Abley 
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The pleasant -legends that surround 
£* work of Cornelius Krieghoff, 
^nadas most famous Victorian 
r“ er ' rarely match the truth, A 
critic -writing In the Quebec Tele- 

•‘ShEh 8el <>«• a dogma 

• Jf “JL‘ W'- " «delity to 

** ^5“ t 2 eric Mr 

mSS* In fen 

Kneghof! was. more often than 

JV** 1 °i homely fantasies 

shrewdly .designed to g.fr, His 


sea^^WlkiJr y vhaa , <*> , contemporary eyes, at luminous detail, are among the 

late ill life h e 8 reviritedki rn L MSt u the * nd had bee « eon V er P d fInest examples of North American 
du W produced " Bilki^ SiTVi S One of the art In the nineteenth century. I 

Russia” in which a dlsmm n!!h« SlKf andscap f painters, Lucius only wish that the publishers hud 
S a diS ttn' 0 B T ten ’ P r J act ‘ Mt i % a civil felt able to include at least a hand- 

CathSte sESSr ^rirahSPifTK? engineer, end the Canadian Pacific ful of colour plates. 

known for his sprightly paintings' mnt V rSrnn°3?i!? r WaS impor ’ Th ® «Uways continued to serve 
of life in rural QuSS-SSl tShit tailt lpatron ^ as patrons well Into the twentieth 

French-Canadians bought much- of Heid’s subtitle is exact: his book century ; when Emily Carr held 
his work. Indeed, many of them * s not lhuhed to the painters of the h . er fir5t solo exhibition east of 
must have been deeply embar- day. A hundred years ago many Vancouver, the paintings were 
rassed by his saccharine portrayals professional photographers had no ^ng the Ottawa ticket offices 
of the sturdy habitants. They, like hesitation In calling themselves Canadian National Railway, 

the Indians, were a defeated " u Usts ", and the work of at least “7 then she was fifty- nine years 
people, and Engllsh-Canadian col- t Y° Canadian landscape' phofcogra- old, a spinster from Victoria about 
lectors had begun to relish images Fhars, William- Notmen and Alex- 6 0 'blossom into greatness. Her 
Of quaintness and reassurance. . ander Henderson, fully justifies the paintings of to tem -poles and native 
KriaohnFf . ... _ flame - Thehr photographs provided villages, with their characteristic 

bioEiraniiv ^nS P i 1 c i dc ? 1 i treasureJtrove tor painters. The mixture of intimacy end awe, had 
i ^ “ author s riiost highly praised Canadian paint- already helped no bring tho com- 

8 ?.““ Mankind^!? * 52 ?^ frVtJS “ i SW 1 and India « plo A Brt west-ewurt Jndinus to 
Mankind was restless and Exhibition, heid In Landnn In iue fouhHr mt-nnHnn . *iw, ^ .i- 


draw ™ BCBnes Psmiea Dy a man who had would be a series of daring 

from Ms ©ridance!°!f u ^ r set . e y Bs tbo Rockies; he attempts to show “tlio God in nil 

blandly clahm/'if measureoV Krlme irih? k Ow f® 1 ” tho « ac r«lness »>f all life. 

artttic p mwe ,, , h? r h e r 'h?, ass 


hotf, Wsric Vno^Ts Tharhe haa SSS aid SSaSF ^ TT* *t wa^ a true visionary. But she 

KrtaLLfffi hf 6 " mT -* u Jt * lntrlc “ cy an<l Wo« wmeh™ fcecmrrSvcn™. 

Krieghoff had been a more percep- 
tive and original artist, he wouM TT ^ A. • • < 

rots in period 

Misattrlbudons, Deceptions, and * 

space _ fn _ field has laid straw 


painter. Much to her own deligk 
even the worthy citizens of Victorii 
recognized her talent. 

The story is told in a cool, unlH- 
piring manner by Maria Tlppffi 
whose prose is riddled 
cliches. -Moreover, Oxford Untor- 
s/ty Press should not hare p* 
Hfihcd a volume contelsui 
references to, among many ciw 
things, Guugin; Colchester, W 
folk; concensus; Hublicattg; » 
Earth; and Hie Maori 
Nevort'lielcss, .for lovers of 
Carr's work ilic book will be mno 
nblo. One hopes ihnt her W# 
grnpliv Growing Pidns, it 
record of urtlstlc growth 
spiritual attachments, will OTP" 
to be rend; but Growing 
unreliable in matters of fad- 
doiico, vanity, n bud memory 
l!i o neud for ?u?lf -justification.^ 
liar to omit or niter many 
that Tippett has brought to nPJ- 
Her c»mme»in on Carrs wfj 1 ! 1 ? 
and puimings, Hiowever, Kind to ” 


had been a more percep- 

origlnri artist, he would T\ a ' * ^ ' . • , < 
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2Sp and.reglphs; ho copied Mefee- 
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paintings by van do . Velde and 1., AUDIS 5 

ARdrtas Achenbacb, among others: Ceramics from Datable 


* ^ : ??SSa ! flf 

amps of the west, KrlSjrfiqf/ 
content, to supply ‘ hlj 11 weshHw 

^l^ns wlth coSfehie 

&^J adfan# WSifiSSSti 

Werlort, the white 
'■ Qywqc wore eager top 

paintings , that - would : show the 
natives irt a roqmntlc «ght.% T. -!* 


'time of Krisgbcffs deatii ‘ J 
■' ILf *' 1 aisSorfmeiit qf landscape 

f hjurhh ki the This, is the 

: SSH ftf Canada irien whose'. Europe to 


. ^rerecendy poaery, one of the 
, twador crafts <oi China, has been 
. used as a too) En studies of social 
Mstnry, trade and to socne extent 
*- hr? Wstory. But If It is to ba used 
. MBSfwtonjily we need a more exact 

L rf* of pnxduc- 

i* K^n-d dates, SoiphtotjDcated sclent!- 


Nndli)gs 0# archaeology; ^ VU ‘T- 
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Our Edgbastons and our Eastbournes 
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The aristocracy, the towns, and 
the peasantry are subjects full of 
excitement for all those who are 
fascinated by the development of 
modern British society and anxious 
to understand why things have 
taken the course they (have. The 
aristocracy evokes images of 
grandeur, country-house living, 
power, and influence, a world 
which has passed ; the towns stand 
for the material progress, the social 
changes, and the social problems of 
industrialization ; and the peasantry 
denote another world rhat has faded, 
a world of independence, toil, and 
self-sufficiency. To take any two 
of these great topics and make 
them the subject of a book would 
seem to be a certain recipe for 
success. 

ft is reassuring to find that in 
the case of these two new books, 
the tactic works In one of them but 
not in the other, since this confirms 
that the quality of the research and 
the thinking matters more than the 
mere choice of subject. -Dennis 
Mills sets out breezily, with a brief- 
case brimming with bright theories, 
to put the whole rural social struc- 
ture tx> rights, but ends up 
oatangled in nis own web of socio- 


fi-om which the Chamberlains, i he estate rules, and reported these class and tone of developments in residents or fed upon neighbourly 
Joseph and Neville, operated on the to the estate office. There was, London and the great provincial emulation, groups which appro- 
national stage ; here lived the then, a considerable element of cities ; different structures of land- priated districts and gave them fine 
cream of Birmingham society, rich, ■ seif-policing in the building and ownership gave rise to Identical gradations of tone, groups which 
Powerful, cultivated. Basking in environmental regulations, and the patterns ot social zoning. Some were the instruments through which 
the reflected glory of the elite, and apparatus of estate rules and re- high-class districts were developed the social structure processed topo- 
enjoying the same desirable strictibns appears more as a conven- on aristocratic estates, some on graphy and location into the urban 
address, came the less grand, but i en t instrument with which the areas of scattered ownership or on environment. 

substantial, houses of the middling niain bod> of residents could pro- estates where managerial control This conclusion ought to gratify 
middle class, the homes o' tact rheir Interests against intruders was feeble or non-existent ; and Q r Mills, with his faith in the 

parous professional men ; beyond than an essential means of creat- some aristocratic estates spawned supreme importance of social struc- 

these were the more modest, single- i»8E those interests in first place. low-grade housing and socially un- ture } n shaping the physical 

servant houses of the clerks and The Cahhorpes certainly did not acceptable districts. Topography, environment, but in fact it shatters 
small businessmen and shnpi-e’ - i gain influence or power from naturally attractive features in re- bis conceptual framework, which is 

Only a touch or two of working- Edgbaston, partly because their ,ation to the city centre and the geared to handling only two social 
class housing, on its city frontiers, efforts to cultivate an image as tastes and fashions which shaped categories and has no truck with 
disturbed Edgbas ton’s social public benefactors in Birmingham housing demand, are seen as the t j,e middle classes. His model 

serenity. were at best half-hearted, mainly decisive influences. Except, that Is, requires, in the urban setting, that 

This was the scene towards the because they did not have a for the seaside towns, in which the lords should be the large urban 

. . okiic ivwoius ine , , . , ' . HIL. nr ttnrriiHr nwnpre n auoH a i„_ J tk.t ika r nnumr 


end of the nineteenth century, the deferential tenantry. Whereas, in 
product not of headlong develop- the case of the 'Dukes of Devon- 


aristocratic owners played a landowners and that their power, 
decisive role in initiating develoo- exercised through the leasehold 


fully completed— large un 


developed areas remained to be agent, who became the first mayor Even at the seaside, however, control produced mediocre ann 
made over to the new Birmlnnham of lhe l0wn - Eastbourne was the aristocrats were not indispensable, lower-class districts. It also requires 
University from il9QO onwards 8 and creation of the second Lord Burling- It is true that unified ownership, that millowners should have acted 
to Kina Ed ward VI Schoolin the ton, who became seventh Duke of usually aristocratic, exercising a ike lords in bulding panned 
inttfwar vears Almost wholly Devonshire in 1858, or, more controlling authority can be seen at industrial villages In Imitation of 
owned bv dteCaithorMfamiliT Edit accurately, of the agents whose work at Bexhlll, Bournemouth, rural estates villages ; and that the 


owned ihv Calthnrne Familv Edo accurately, ot tne agents wnose wore ac nexnin, uournemoutn, rurui eaiHca 

JSSl 1 9 Se mSfng dT 1 th«S. plans he was willing to back with Folkestone, Llandudno, Southport, garden-citv pioneers were pseudo- 
SciailT SeS h?d Els authority and money. Of course, and Torquay, as well as at East- lords working in the same tradition, 

moment tin the il820s when the third there would have been no chqnce bourne ; but, as Cannadme points The urbanized form ^ 

LorT* Calriio r pe seri oujdv contem of “wkin* the site into a high-class out there was no unitary dominant however appears to be reincarnated 
Dlated mHIm ^ ff *2 fXu« aSd resort, the empress of watering andownership in Brighton. Hast- in small businessmen and do4b 
minp .Sh In places. If it had not enjoyed the ings, Worthing, Clacton, or Grange, yourself householders as well as in 

S.?l iSPJifflS natural attractions of a fine setting, all of which Tisd high social toSe, the owners of small building 
fto?nrp^ U #hii U d^f«n thranirh a ^nH with the downs sweeping to the sea, while at Skegness its aristocratic estates, so that lord and peasant 
Wbffna Snd if there had not been some- creator, the Earl of Scarborough, pop up An all manner of disguises 

as Edgbaston building went ahead w j Tere j n t h e country enough deliberately set out to produce a at almost every street-corner. 

Soroes to' live in Writ arlstMratic P e °P ,e w r ho a PP recl 1 a ^ d P°P u,a l r resortcatering for vulgar Matters seem more straight-fpr- 

stylfHn ElvBtham HaU, their Hamp the advantages of an opulent, excurstonjsts. The rule, propounded ward in the countryside l which 


management in the creation of a L-ibited scarcely anvthing to his ■ haviour and effects conformed to a as they are, have considerable 
high-class suburb; the key to sue- general finances. This lavish invest- pattern: some did one potential explanatory, power, and 

ceBS Jay in the legal and admlnistra- *ent and ever-ready willingness to “iriE, others another ; some made when he has had time to relate 
rive efficiency with which the estate ba n ’ out t he town when Its own a money out of It, others them to a historical context which 

excluded trade, manufactures, resources failed, certainly earned very little ; some set their stamp on allows for 'social change an . inter- 
m embers of the working classes, him the slavish and obsequious a disfrict or a town others allowed esting book mav emerge. Meanwhile 
and anything else which might dis- gratitude of the citizenry and made «« deveJopefs or the market to it would be charitable to regard this 
turb residential exclusiveness and Elm and his men into all-powerful do all the shaping. Cannadlne s real work as on object lesson of what 
appeal. The agent paid careful i oca l figures. This was gratifying, heroes are the middle classes, with can Happen when a sociological 

^ - e— ■ -« their propensity to form groups model is allowed to take precedence 

which, wanted to be neighbourly over empirical. Investigation. 


attention to detail, prohibiting any b u t for someone of Devonshire’s ttl ®. lr , propensity to form groups mode] is alh 

*' tea garden, public strawberry gar- rank and position it was hardly which, wanted to be neighbourly over empIrJ 

den, or any other place of public necessary to build a resort in order _____ 

resort or amusement whatsoever”, to extend his power-base. rpl • J _ _ R _ 

and [requiring ,fche wealthy residents The motive may have been long- I riC SSllllS OT Wflr 
to discharge their greenhouse amoks tflrm fj nimc i a i gam, the expectation Al.%/ JU-llViiJ .Vl YY tl.l 

through the house chimneys. In case t |j at ^is successors would reap a 

the estate s reputation for clean air sa fi s factory harvest from such a 

should be sullied, hishlv cultivated and refined enter- 
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It is reassuring to find that in style in Elvetham HaU their Hamp- health „ we i|.conducted resort, com- hy many historians, that the greater f orm8 t h e main concern of tke book, 

tho case of these two new books, jure g® 1 ”*' ™ fortably furnished with amenities the unification of landownersh ip, the f or here the lords are the gentry 

the tactic works In one of them but " but untouched by vulgarity, for higher the social tone of the exercising authority over closed 

notinthe other, since this confirms half Lord Calthorpe ■ mronie, hv their holidayg or retirement. development, applies no more at parishes and exacting respectful 

that die quality of the research and 1895 over three quarters, with unlikelv however, that a fine seaside than it does inland. deference from the tenantry, and 

the thinking matters more than the more than £30,000 a y«r to ' play wou l d have become a successful The conclusion of this excellent the peasants are the inhabitants of 
mere choice of subject. -Dennis with, the Calthorpes could afford ., r) evons hire had not laid book, that the " families who owned open parishes living a life of sturdy 

Mills sets out breezily, with a brief- to act like uristocrata ! without ever controlled its development, ^nd at the seaside and turned It Independence untr smelled by any 

case brimming with bright theories, having the broad acres, the Jtovrj- . ’ ured his money into its into resort towns may have wielded social discipline Imposed from 

to put the whole rural social struc- torial consequence and re JP°nai- . . . p ut iii c i es entertainment, and more raa l power over the process above. It is a highly simplified 

wre i 00 , ^ ut , ei, ds up bility, to figure as genuine landed L rfeat j ona i facilities during the urban growth in nineteenth-cen- rural world, depicted In black-and- 

ontangled in his own web of socio- magnates. - ejfty years when these tur y England than did the grandees white contrasts, which has no place 

“Sfcal and geographical concepts. while Edgbaston made the Cal- CQU i d n ' t be -self-flnandng. The jn the great towns and in London for any source of social influence 
David Cannadme, on die other hand, thorpe fortunes it is not so clear c Bve nth Duke In effect ploughed is therefore rather less clcarcut and or authority except that of the 

travelling without theoretical lug- t hat Calthorpes made Edgbaston. back his entire income from East- resounding than it seems. The truth squire, no room for the farmers, 

jage, takes us on an absorbing p, Cannadine's account, relying sub- bourne into providing It with roads, of the matter Is that the aristocratic and little scope for change. The 

journey round the Victorian towns. s tantially on estate archives, stresses sewer s waterworks parks, baths, owners of urban estates cannot be basic social dichotomies with which 

■gd through the streets of C h e Importance of estate policy and _.. r B ’ nd i e j sure centre, and it con- treated as a stogie group whose be- Mills deals, traditional and familiar 

Bd^jaston and Easthoume in par- management in the creation of a L.ibi t ed scarcely anvthing to his ■ haviour and effects conformed to a as they are, have considerable 

Ocular, a tourney .both enjoyable high-class suburb ; the key to sue- Beae ral finances. This lavish invest- general pattern : some did one potential explanatory power, and 

and rewarding, and one which gives C ess Jay in the legal and admlnistra- *ent and ever-ready willingness to thing, others another ; some made when he has had time to relate 

us fresh Insights Into ehe shaping rive efficiency with which the estate ball ’out the town when Its own a rot of money out of It, others them to a historical context which 

of the urban environment. excluded trade, manufactures, resources failed, certainly earned very little ; some set their stamp on allows for social change an.inter- 

. , , . . mmohara of the working classes, him the slavish and obseautous a district or a town, others allowed esting book may emerge. Meanwhile 

sodete—me^^ 8 ruIe H bJ r a landid SSanythl!* else which might dis- gratitude of the citizenry and made *%developersor the market to it would be charitable to regard this 

elite andT^Srchical^ ^ereditarv ^rb residential exclusiveness and Elm and his men into all-powerful go all the i obJ u CC IeS80n W . ha ? 

jocial ordar-222 «PPBbL The agent paid careful i oca i figures. This was gratifying, zeroes ere the middle classes, with can Happen when a sociological 
uldmately o^er^almed hw^thL rba' attention to detail, prohibiting any but for someone of Devonshire^ th . e . lr . propensity to form grouns model is allowed to take precedence 

Sb uS T ctow eLlitSrlan “ tea garden, public strawberry gar- rank Qnd position it was hardly which, wanted to be neighbourly over empirical. Investigation. 

diJSSUr den, Sr any other place Of pu% necessary to build a resort in order 

lion, and liostila to Inlwrirad nrlvi. resort or amusement whatsoever”, t0 extend his power-base. Hpl ^ . R wir ^ 

[ege. There Is after all a P long andrcqulringthe The motive mm have been long* J[ fl'O S 3 -HCIS Ol WSF 

history of urban radicalism cham- »0 discharge ^f.^Breenhouse term financial gain, the expectation A U V UUXIUJ .Vi YT UA 

K iting anti-aristocratic causes, through the house chimneys, in case that his successors would reap a . , , , 

m Reform Acts and Repeal to the estate's reputation for clean air sat i s factory harvest from such a " “ ! biJh 6 5h rea ^»nr* endai 2 r 

Henry George’s single tax and Lloyd sh° u W be sullied. highly cultivated and refined enter- By A iTVf i jf. , ■ j!l e s 8U } 3 ' 

George’s land taxes* to testify to the . Vigilance might secure the re- prise. Certainly when the eighth * |LV *» \n 

reality of this cmrflict. It can also tnovA of a flsh-and-dtlp shop or an. & u ke adopted a more business-like m .iug.j 8 . 1 admSimes^ aiittrU. 

be argued that the rapidly expand- obtrusively public urinal erected by and less avuncular attitude towards „ L LL0Y D OWEN : JowatKS urnri* C n 

lug towns, uncertain of their social the corporation, but it could not Eastbourne, and ceased to reinvest _ , . ■ . - , . ?A a Pl e ,. “™e- -By then, 

stability or authority and by no prevent the estate becoming dis- all his receipts from It* he drew a P^i^nceThefr Guide Ightforwqrd scouring 

me^ confident of shaping Wir flnctly frayed- at its metropolitan net income of £11,000 a year over Long | 0 n r d “ b ° ta A a 

own destinies, produced conaerva- edges later In the century, when the the twenty years after 1895; even Kang0 Desert broup 1940-45 the LRDG by the un- 

tive Interests' which were happy to supply of the desired type of resi- if it had not been so long post- 238pp. Harrap, £9.50. tl °I t _ Ba!kan 

shelter beWnd aristocratic coatSls, dent s y dried up because the main poned, this was far below a com- 0 245 53603 5 

seeking assurance and leadership roads were becoming too noisy and mercial rate of return on the three- , l ariBrr’HiTiiT ■ ■■ i 9 

from the old order and modelling 1 more attractive areas farther out quarters of a million pounds • , . _ . . . became less spectacular than it had 

their rituals, ceremonies, and instf- were (becoming accessible. The pumped into the town -since 1849. As joy ^dent of ^ ean n deserc ‘ 

g?ons upon ft. This pargdox gives, estate had far from absolute power . Perhaps the seventh Duke, widowed oi ! goto] g ta ' ww.urtll “oow, The author recreates the excite- 

DrCannadinehis lead ; he examines to shape development as it Wished ; in 1840 when he was still a young n ‘ en t of daring ambushes, cool 

‘be landowners -who were direct undesirable elements might be ex» ■ man, , simply took pleasure in doing ™osj ^ cel ^hroted l of .the .j™**® cheek, hairbreadth escapes, and 

bedeficiarles of urban growth, eluded by decree, but It d]d not his duty by his patrimony by con- -SSsir long agonfalpg 1 treks back to base 

broause they chanced to own urban- follow’ that desirable people would Miming to create offspring., and hjr" ‘ wIt " ■ 16 a transport, destroyed, the 

e«ates, and this (brings Into sharp be attracted to build and settle succour them to maturity and water ratieri minlinal, and tho sim 

one very important facet of there. Thdt depended on die natural independence. Sho SiaveH d tlf ( i^S P h £?„??? Hi 0 * urorciless, or, in the Balkans, with 

1 wistocratfc-urban relationship, attractions of the place, and the Eastbourne attained its majority « i ^ tnH mountains icy and barren. Not sur- 

“Ud Landlords ; The Arista- availability of sufficient numbers of with incorporation in 1883. and be- Kl sSa ! ^auSment tfa dLer? P pisi n^ly, be is at his beat in re- 

SHL«» d the Towns, 3774-1967 is wealthy people who L preferred to fore tong showed signs . of wan ring which SSl toen ?^ ?? unu " g th ? se actions 4n. .which he 

Presented as a. study o^the-influence live there rather , than any where to break free from the ducal lead- gjjj® “Jft- ^ thought hjpaseH took part. This book aim* 

of urban groitnd Igiidlqrds on the else. Edgbaston was endowed with ing-strlngs. But the tovm had learnt ThS saw Sf bo^estly, eVen painsta kingly, to give 

of “ban, development, attractive topography and scenere: its nursery lessons well.; its llvpU- , in* thair f «“ U , dufi “ the offlcWs and 

rather than as a . sustained analysis the hardware princes set jhe social hood depended on guarding Its oaeffina S? AnH sn raen of tha LRDG,' and to set theii 

^L^. i® neral > 8Ues landed- • tone for the suburb, and they came reputation as a resort where noth- General achievements in perspective along 

■ confUct and collabora- becaCUe it .was , pleasing and con- ing should be permitted to ruffle J* sraSrina slda of -other private armies, 

!&! Twv. very Substantial case venTeqt,. and because ties of busk the quiet calm of seemly and taste- ■ botage oatrels 8 hundred? which, at the time often wpn marl 
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were becoming accessible. The 
estate had far from absolute power 


As any student of the British way been in the desert. 


estate had far From absolute power . Perhaps the seventh Duke, widowed ol ' war ^ will J“°w. . The author recreates the excite- 

to shape development as it Wished ; in 1840 when he was still a young Range Desert .Group, om of diB „i eill 0 f daring ambushes, cool 

undesirable elements might be ex* man, simply took pleasure in doing most ^ celebrated l of Jhe cheek, hairbreadth escapes, and 

eluded by decree, but Tt djd not his duty by his patrimony by con- ffnues °f J lhe Second World War, long agonizing treks back to base 


break between the already legendary 
desert days and the LRDG’s sub- 
sequent information-gathering in 
Greece, Albania, and Yugoslavia, 
sometimes with eighteen petrols 
operating at one time. Sy then, 
however, straightforward scouring 
and sabotage were being frustrates 
for many in th<e LRDG by the un- 
accountable complexity of Balkan 
politics. The hardships and humour 
continued, but the URDG's work 
became less spectacular than it had 
bean in the desert. 


The author recreates the excite- 


aVaMabilUy of sufficEm* numbers of withtocorporation in 1883 and be- aii^ wSSmlS P« singly"," be" is "at Ti"a’best7n“re- 

wedkby people who preferred to fore long showed signs, of wanting ii! • ' c0Untl ug those actions In ..which he 

Iivo : there rather . than anywhere to Sreak- ^free from the ducal toacE Wmself took part. This book alma 

else. Edgbaston was endowed with tog-strings. But the town had learnt SvSle%?heseaXv lew to? h ®9estbr, eVen painstakingly, to give 

attractive topography end scenery j , ts nursery lessons well.; its llvpli- navig^ie^as tne^ea^rqey saw, too, thair full due to the officers and 

the hardware urtoces set the social hood depended on guarding Its *5®. ^ “5? ’ R . men of the LRDG. and to set thair 
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the hardware princes set the social he 
; tone far the suburb, and they came re 
• because , it was i pleasing ' and con- in 
venlenti, and because ties of bus!- th 
ness Interest, tellgion, outlook, and f u 
culture. drew thepi toKethar to form ta 
'. an elitist community. They cer- pi 
tataly did not come out of any o£ 


hood depended' on guarding Its ' 7 scracegic impoi 
reputation as a resort where noth- 2h“n ly T ?^f f ri ““ i 11 !® 
ing should be permitted to ruffle 5S“„ E 5J* a Y?f ™ 


strategic importance in the 


men of the LRDG,' and to set their 


g war. And SO 1 x-iwu, ana xo sex xneir- 

becaUte ft whs 1 pleasing and con- ing should be permitted to ruffle tS'lend’ sreStini s^Krof oiher "p^valrarndet 

vemeqt;. and because ties of bush the quiet calm of seemly and taste- ■ which at the time often won more 

mile ."SSlliSS^ !^S 


conyinclng patterns. • . -T' • . 

of E Rife°L n the 'Belgravia 

aB ^ am ’ • t ^ B finest abd mo^t 
f/^ t g 0 ^ s J^|deq suburb . In the 
landj nurturing, one ;of’ the highest 
ri5 ”l Dit fb^Pact concentrations of. 
SjJp ®toiqenro and (culture 


culture.drew thepi together to form tackled nigger mtostteia ( add beach oeroplniies or ?nemv ■tramSoft “8®“ f roquentlv depended upon the 

an eUtlst community. They cer- perfprmera, prohibited the blowing . Z 0D P behind tha ^ines ' ’ Xn LRIXJ’S dlscipflne. good; security, 

tataly did not come out of any o .homs, and passed a by-law for- ^ P sln " e ^ and axpert guidance ■ 

affection for Lord Cafthorpe or any bidding dogs to bark on the beach, fi‘gj ing terraln abou£ ^ sl2e -J — : — ; 

desire to draw social nourishment with a solemnity which even their • . , , . • Chartism and Society ; An Anthol- 

out of aristocratic soil, On the con- ducal tutor might have thought The author heard of the LRjjGs 0 c Detriments, edited by pf C. 
trary. tHey ware high-minded, and- ridiculous. ... earliest a^Ioits on the Calro grapa- Mother (339pp. riell and Hyman, 

aristocratic, radicaJs , of the sort The tour through Edgbaston and flgV ®"d.* on an adventurous fiS.OD. O 7^5 1114 1) seeks to 

peculiar, to the Very rich who are Eastbourne with such a felicitous Impulse, at once yolunteered- As. a n recapture ;■ the authentic spirit of 

,h< ■ Ursa lh .. .. j.„l nnli'nl onH ini nrirnn laaHni- Ha nrnn .k. . 1.1 . . . . . 


- .virtuously - award flwt- their wealth -gujde as Dr Cannadlne is instruc- 
is 'the .reward Of industry, not of riye, amusing, .and rewarding. There 
•: merited: privilege, - . - ; ' ' l s an important concluding essay 

' On the other .hand,' the leadjng' oh the Impact Of *ha aristocracy dn 
■residents were exceedingly keen to , Victorian, cities, whtoh passes jin ye- 
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At pbout the same time, to the Office papers, poficv •* 1 ■ 
ithoc’a deep parsqnal sorrow; the: trihl . proceedings are grouptj I 
planned and almost impromptu - gather under headings Which cover 


developments : arjd- 


the. . relation. ' of the .Chartist move- 
ment to ^e broader society of its 








